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ABSTRACT 

The volume presents agendas of two inservice training 
workshops for school personnel on student assessment and two seminars 
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of placement and Individualized Education Program (lEP) development 
for handicapped Native American children. This document was prepared 
to accompany a study of the extent to which psychoeducational testing 
reports were used in one Navajo district and on the obstacles 
affecting their use. The content of the inservice was based on 
strengths and weaknesses identified in the psychoeducational 
assessment process. The workshops focused on student assessment and 
included discussions of such topics as mainstreaming; provisions of 
P.L. 94-142, (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act); 
referral; multidisciplinary evaluation teams; P.L. 94-142 compliance 
review forms; and precision teaching. The seminars addressed such 
topics as psychoeducational testing report formats, review of 
assessment procedures, assessment instruments, report writing and. 
staffing and evaluation referral informotion. For each of the 
workshops and seminars, information is presented on agenda « nd 
rationale for topic selection as well as examples, exercises, and 
resource material; in addition, evaluation reports are included for 
the workshops. Among appended material are a psychoeducational 
testing report format and report critique form, instructions ior the 
teacher rating scale, and a guide to definitions of diagnostic 
categories and program considerations. (CL) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This manual is prepared to accompany the final report of the project, 
"Improving the Utilization and Educational Relevance of Individual Psycho- 
Educational Assessment Reports in the Placement Of and lEP Development For 
Handicapped Native American Children" which was submitted February, 1983 to. 
the U.S. Department of Education. Included in this volume are the agendas of 
the inservice training workshops and seminars conducted as Objective 2 of the 
grant along with activities and materials used. 

Student Assessment Workshop 
Participants: "Fort Defiance School Personnel 
Dates: Workshop 1 - August 11-14, 1981 
Workshpp 2 - August 11-12, 1982 

Orientation and Training in Individual Assessment 
of Native American Children Seminar 

Participants: Staff Psychologists of the Exceptional Child Center 
Dates: Seminar 1 - August 27, 1981 
Seminar 2 - August 28, 1982 
The topics addressed in these workshops and seminars were derived from 
the baseline data collected in 1981 and again in 1982 which reflected the 
strengths and weaknesses in the psycho-educational assessment process of the 
Fort Defiance Agency. Specific topics were selected jointly through analysis 
of the data by tho principal investigator and the Director of Special 
Education, Dr. Charles Deal, of the Fort Defiance Agency. 

ThG agenda for the 1982 workshop and seminar contained many of the same 
topics presented in 1981; however, additional topics were added and the 
methods, exercises, etc. used in the presentation were altered to reflect the 
recofn5Tiendations and findings of the previous workshop evaluations. 
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This manual contains^he following: (a) a copy of each workshop and 
seminar agenda, (b) a forward which discusses why the topic, was included 
along with the manner in which it was presented, and (c) examples, exercises., 
and resource material presented in the workshop or seminar. 

-ate evaluation was undertaken for each of the student assessment^ 
workshops. The evaluation report is p.laced following the resource material. 
In addition, the evaluation report of the 1981 psycho-educational testing is 
included following the resource material of Seminar 1. 
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Workshop I 



Students, Testing, Teachers, 
and Special Education 
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AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOP 
AUGUST, 1981 

Produced for: 

FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



Produced by : 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD CENTER 
Dr.iJIARVIN FIFIELD, DIRECTOR-^ 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
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AGENDA 



8:30 Introduction • • • Marvin Flfield - 

Videotape Presentation: An Introduction to P.L. 94-142. . . ■■ 

Lunch 

Referring Students • • • • ■ Voneta Fi field _ 

Simultaneous Sessions . . 

Mainstreaming Strategies 



Videotape Presentation 
P.L. 94^142 and the 
Classroom Teacher 



4:30 Adjourn, 



Day 2 . ' • 

8:30 Tests, Students, and Teachers. Marvin Flfield 

* . . David Bush 

Report Resources |we Flfield 

Lunch , 

Use of Report in the lEP . . . . , Cie Taylor 

Demonstration of Tests and Materials . " 

Raven's Marvin Flfield Woodcock- Johnson. . . Cie Taylor 

Leiter Marvin Fifield Brigance Charles Deal 

Hiskey-Nebraska . . Bryce Fifield Materials Voneta Fifield 

UISC-R David Bush 



Urap-up 
4:30 Adjourn 
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Student Assessment Workshop I 
Fort Defiance Agency School. Personnel 
A*ugust n-14, 1981 

Top^- 1 - Introduction to Public Law 94-142 

Forward 

This topic was included in the workshop to acquaint participants with 
their role and responsibility in complying with the provisions of Public 
Law 94-142, "Education For All Handicapped Children Act." An introduction to 
Public Law 94-142 was presented on a video-tape prepared by Utah State 
University. This video-tape addressed the different provisions of the law 
and provided examples and nonexamples of school activities undertaken to 
comply. The manual, ''Mains4;reaminq: An Introduction to Public Law 94-142", 
was||rovided for each participant and contained exercises and resource 
material. 

" Mainstreaminq Strategies " was a subtopif: 'addressed as a component of 
Topic *1 and included a demonstration and discussion of instructional 
materials and techniques that regular teachers could use to mainstream 
handicapped Chi Idren to the regular classroom. Descriptive information, 
materials, and strategies demonstrated were sent to participants who 
requested such material. 

"Public Law 94 -142 a nd the Classroom Teacher " was an- agenda item 
presented by a video-tape prepared by Utah State University. A series of 
discussion questions followed the video-tape presentation. 



Note: Copies of the two referenced video- taoes can be obtained by 

contacting the Exceptional Child Center at Utah State University and 
requesting them by name, "An Introduction to Public Law 94-142" and 
"Public Law 94-142 and the Classroom Teacher." 
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INTRODUCTION 



HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT 

(P.L. 9WI2) 

Throughout the history of American Public Education, handicapped 
children have been excluded or separated from the public school 
system. For example: 

1919 WISCONSIN SUPREME COURT 

The state Supreme Court upheld the school's right to exclude a 
physically handicapped child because his presence was determined 
to have a "depressing and nauseating" effect upon other students 
and teachers. 

Special Education classes did eventually evolve. They were usually 
self-contained and isolated. 

1954 i^iTED STATES SUPREME COURT 

The Supreme Court declared that'an educational opportunity "be made 
available to all on equal terms". 

Even after this ruling, parents of handicapped children who were 
attempting to obtain educational services, found that their children 
were excluded from the classroom and a free, public 3ducation. 

School districts typically had two major arguments as to why 
handicapped children were not being included. 

a) It was contended that some of these special children were 
uneducdble and untrainable. 

b) It was felt that even if these children could be taught, it 
would cost too much money. 

Finally through the efforts of parents and professionals, several 
famous court cases were won guaranteeing handicapped persons their 
full educational rights. 

1972 PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CITIZENS VS THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The State Supreme Court declared that all mentally retarded children 
were capable of benefiting from training and ordered the state to 
provide a free educational program. 



1972 MILLS VS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The Supreme Court declared that denying a free public education to 
some, while providing it for others was a violation of due process 
and the right to equal protection under the constitution. 

These and similar decisions in other states set the stage for 
federal legislation which would apply equally to all states. 

1975 EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT (P.L. 94-142) 

This law was enacted to assure that all handicapped children have 
available to them a free appropriate public education which: 

' a) emphasizes special education and related services designed to 
meet their unique needs. 

b) assures that the rights of handicapped children and their 
parents or guardians are protected. 

c) assists states and localities in these endeavors. 

d) assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
handicapped children. 

Public Law 94-142 is best understood by looking at explanations and 
applications of the six major components used .in it's construction. 




These six principles provide the basic building blocks for the legislative 
definition of free appropriate public education. 
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ZERO REJECT 



The first principle of P.L. 94-1A2 is ZERO REJECT. This requires 
that all handicapped children be provided with a free appropriate 
public, education. , 

FREE APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION 

A free appropriate public education as defined by P.L. 94-142, 
refers to "Special Education and related services which: ^ 

a) have been provided at public expense under public 
supen'ision and direction and without charge. 

b) meet the standards of the State Education Agency. 

c) include an appropriate preschool, elementary, or 
secondary school education in the state involved. 

d) are provided in conformity with the Individual 
Education Program." (Sec. 602 (18)) 



CHILD FIND 



Child Find is a search process conducted by each school 
district to locate. all handicapped children in the district 
ages 3-21, who may need special- services, especially those 
currently unserved or under-served. 

Possible ways of locating children: 

a) radio announcements 

b) telephone contacts 

c) sending notes home 
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No child can be excluded from a free appropriate public 
education due to: 

a) Presence of handicap 

A child must be provided with an appropriate education 
regardless of whether or not a handicapping condition 
exists. 

A school district cannot refuse to accept a child singly 
because (s)he has a handicap. It is the responsibility 
of the Local Education Agency (LEA), to provide an 
education for all handicapped children in the district. 

b) Type of handicap 

A child must be provided with an appropriate education 
regardless of the type of handicapping condition. 

- The school district cannot refuse to assume the respons- 
ibility for providing an appropriate education for all 
children within their district, regardless of the type 
of handicap, whether it be a hearing, speech, physical, 
mental, visual, behavioral, or emotional handicap. 

c) Severity of handicap 

A child must be provided with an appropriate education 
regardless of the severity oi the handicap, be it mild, 
moderate, or severe. 

The school district cannot refuse the responsibility for 
providing an appropriate education because, the child is 
too' severely handicapped. 

It is the school district's responsibility to provide a free 
appropriate public education to all children in the district 
regardless of the presence, type, or the severity of handicap. 
The district must assume the responsibility for evaluating 
and assessing each handicapped child's needs and developing 
a program to meet those needs. If no appropriate program can 
be provided within the district, an alternative program must 
be located. 



Within the school's program, handicapped children cannot be 
excluded from: 



a) Appropriate academic programs 

A child must be provided with academic work which is suitable 
to his/her individual needs and level of performance, and 
not excluded from activities which are thought to be too 
difficult. 

A handicapped child cannot be separated from the rest of 
his/her class to do easier unrelated work. For exan?)le, 
during a math lesson, the handicapped child should be given an 
appropriate math assignment rather than art work. 

b) Recreational and non-academic activities 

A handicapped child must be allowed to participate in 
recreational and non-academic activities within the curriculum. 
Appropriate arrangements or adaptations must be made to 
accommodate and include a handicapped child. 

A handicapped child cannot be excluded from participation 
in activities such as group recess, regular lunch, or 
field trips. 

c) Extra-curricular activities 

.Handicapped children must be provided the opportunity to 

participate in extra-curricular activities. 

A child cannot be excluded from participating in activities 
such as chcir, play productions, musical programs, sports, or 
other extra-cuiricular school activities on the basis of 
a handicap. 

;*» «: 

d) Transportation services 

A handicapped child must be provided transportation to and 
from school, and among schools. 

A handicapped child cannot be prohibited from travelling on 
regular school buses due to a Iiandicap, unless the school 
furnishes specialized travel equipment. 

It is the school's responsibility to insure that a handicapped 
child is given the appropriate academic program. The child 
cannot be excluded from any recreational, non-academic, extra- 
curricular activities, or refused transportation services. 
Adaptations or special arrangements must be provided to accom- 
modate the child with a handicap when necessary. 
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PRIVATE PROGRAMS 



— -When- the - Local- -Educat ion Agency- (LEA^ , is unable to provide 

suitable education programs for a handicapped child, the 
. agency may refer the child to a private program. When a 
* private placement is made, the local and state education 
agency must insure the following: 

a) the private program must meet the requirements of P.L. 94-142. 

b) The financial obligation for the room, bop.rd, and educational 
expens es of the handicapped student m^jst be asstoiied by the 
school district. 




CONCLUSION 

Handicapped students must be both admitted to school, and provided 
with an" educational program which is based upon the results of a 
non-discriminatory evaluation. 

The principle of Zero Reject prevents a haiidicapped child from: 

a) Total Exclusion 

This occurs when a child is denied any educational services 
at all. 

b) Functional Exclusion 

This occurs when the sendees provided are inappropriate and 
irrelevant to the needs of the handicapped student. 

20 
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NON-DISCRIMINATORY EVALUATION 

Every handicapped child must receive a full INDIVIDUAL evaluation 
prior to placement in a special education- program. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is defined by P.L. 94-142 as procedures used... 
"to determine whether a child is handicapped and the nature 
and extent of the special education and related services that 
the child needs. The term means orocedures used selectively 
with an individual child and does not include basic tests 
administered to, or procedures used with all children in a 
school, grade, or class. Thus, evaluation is the beginning 
point in planning an individualized program for a handicapped 
student. Several criteria must be met for an evaluation to 
meet the standards regulating this principle." (federal 
Register, 1977, p. 42494) 



EVALUATION STANDARDS 

The following standards must be met when a child is evaluated: 



a) Language 

Tests and other evaluation materials must be provided and 
administered in the child's native language or other _ 
mode of communication, unless it is clearly not feasible 
to do so. 

A test given in a language or mode of communication the 
child does not understand, is more likely to measure the 
child's ability to uiiderstand the language rather than 
actual knowledge of the subject content. 

b) Validation 

Any evaluation materials must be validated for the specific 
purpose for which they are to be utilised. 

Each standardized test has been designed to evaluate a 
particular skill or cluster of skills. Under P.L. 94-142, 
all tests used in a handicapped child's evaluation must be 
designated by the producer as a valid measure of the skill 
to be evaluated. 

ERIC ^- 
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c) Procedures 

Bach standardized evaluation must be administered by trained 
personnel in confonnance with the directions provided by the 
producer. 

Any standardized test used to evaluate an exceptional child 
for placement and programming must follow the specified 
procedures for the results to qualify as appropriate. For 
example, many IQ tests require special certification to 
administer and articulation tests require skills and 
knowledge most regular educators do not have« 

d) Purpose 

Tests and other evaluation materials used must include 
those tailored to assess specif ic- areas of educational 
need and not merely those which are designed to provide 
a single general intelligence quotient. 

Each area in which the child may need special education 
and related service must be assessed with an instrument' 
specifically designed to assess that skill area. 

e) Intent 

- • 

Tests must be selected and administered to best insure that 
when testing a child with impaired sensory, manual, or 
speaking skills, the results accurately reflect the 

^child's aptitude, achievement level or whatever other 

factors the test purports to measure. 

Tests or testing procedures which further handicap a child 
with a physical or sensory handicap do not produce a valid 
measure of the child's knowledge or academic skill. Unless 
the test is intended to test skill in the impaired area, 
e.g. speechreading skill of a hearing impaired child or 
fine motor skills of a physically handicapped 'child, tests 
should be selected which reflect the skills being tested 
rather than the impaired sense, 

f) N^ l.tidisciplinarity 

The evaluation must be made by a multidisciplinary team 
or group of persons representing all areas in which the 
child is being assessed. 

The evaliiation team can include a variety of professionals 
including at least one teacher or other specialist with 
knowledge in the area of suspected disability, e.g. a 
speech pathologist for a hearing impaired student. 
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g) Comprehensiveness 

No single procedure is used as the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educational program for a 
child. A child must be evaluated by using an array of 
tests or procedures. designed to assess all areas related 
to the suspected disability. 

No one evaluation is sufficient. An IQ test or achievement 
test alone is insufficient to test all ability satisfactorily.. 



EVALUATION GUIDELINES 

A child suspected of a handicap requiring special education 
services should be referred for evaluation, (See sample 
referral form in the Appendix p. 43 ) 

Permission to evaluate must be obtained from a child's parents 
prior to initiating the individual evaluation, (See sample 
parent permission form in the Appendix p. 41 ) 

In order to provide services to a handicapped child, the child 
must be classified under one of the handicapping conditions 
specified in P.L. 94-142. (See appendix p. 45 ) Each state 
in it's state plan describes criteria required for classification 
of a student. Each school or school district should have a 
copy of the state plan or guidelines for education of handicapped 
students which may include: 

a) _criXeria_f or_^lassif icat ion ; 

b) guidelines for types of assessments needed for each 
classification; 

c) possible evaluation instruments. 
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INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

An individualized education prograin, (lEP), must be written before 
a child can receive special education services. 

lEP C0MPONE^f^S 

The three components of the individual education program are: 
a) Individu al 

In any given group of students, the educational needs of 
each child are different, particularly for a group of 
children who have been identified as handicapped. Any 
attempt to meet these needs must be individualized. 

While it is obvious a child with a physical handicap will 
have different educational needs than a child with a 
learning disability, two children classified as learning 
disabled may also have different educational needs and 
require different programs. 




b) Education ^ 

The lEP addressed only those educational needs of the 
student which require special educational and/or related 
services. 

For a child with a speech impairment, an individual program 
need only include speech training. No other special services 
would be required in other academic areas. ' 

c) Program 

The program must state in a written form what will be. provided 
and who is responsible for providing th? services. ^'^ , 

See appendix for'sasiple lEP. * \. 
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lEP PARTICIPANTS 

The law requires that the following specific people be involved 
in the devolopment ot the, Individual Education Program: 

a) A representative of* the public agency, other than the child's 
• - teachers, who is qualified to provide or supervise" the 

provision of special education, e.g. principal, special 
education supervisor. . , 

b) * The child's teacher(s), special and regular, .will have 

.direct responsibility for implementing the child's 
individualized education progr^. ' . - ^ 

c) A member of the- evaluating t^am or a person knowledgeable 
in -interpreting the evaluatioh .results, 'e.g.' a school 

"psychologist, counselor, speecfi therapist, hearing specialist.. 

"d) The parents, legal guardiap, or surrogate .parent. ^ 

e) The child, where appropriate or desired,. . 

f) Other individuals at the. discretion of the parent or agency. 

^ 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT • ^ . ' ' 

Every attempt must be made to contact and accommadate the parents 
to insure their involvement in the lEP meeting^. Each attempt 
must be documented. . After sufficient attempts have been made 
to contact the parents, and they chose not to participate, the 

. lEP meeting may be held without th^m. In instances where no 

parent or legal guardian can be Tocated, a surrogate parent 
must be appointed. , . : . . . < 



LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



Handicapped children should be educated with non-handicapped peers 
in the LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT. This means that handicapped 
children must be educated with non-hand-capped children to the 
maximum extent possible. Removing a handicapped child from the 
regular educational environment should only occur when "the nature 
or severity of the handicap i*i such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily." (Federal Register p. 42497) 



CONSIDERATIONS 

To ensure that the child' is placed in the Least Restrictive 
Environment possible, the following six components must be 
considered. - ' ' 

. a) Placement Altemativos 

Least Restrictive Environment does not require that all 
handicapped students will be automatically returned 
to the regular classroom on a full time basis. Existing 
programs designed to supplement regular class instruction 
will continue. Existing separate schools will also 
continue to operate for the blind, severely intellectually . 
^ handicapped, deaf, multiply handicapped, and severely 

, ^ emotionally handicapped. Students will be. placed in special 
schools based on unique individual needs. 

/' Environmental Adaptations 

' ■^ . When handicapped children are placed in regular schools, 
,v/ physical and environmental adaptations may need to be made. 
, Physical adaptations of .the- environment may include push 
* water taps that are easy to turn on and off, doors that 

opeji easily, visual aids for the hearing impaired, ramps, 
' and'Vearrangement of classrooms to accommodate those in 
• ^wheelchairi, 

c) ■ Non- academic Invoivement 

The Least Restrictive Environment also requires that op- 
portunities be provided for handicapped students to 
participate with non- handicapped peers in non-academic 
activities 
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d) 



Instructional Modifications 



Just plar.ing a handicapped child in a regular class is not 
enough. Modifications must be nk-'e in instructional 
materials and techniques to insure maximum educational 
benefit for each handicapped child. 

e) Overall Acceptance 

A teacher should accept the responsibility of including 
the student in all classroom activities, socially and 
academically, and actively encourage maximum acceptance 
by non -handicapped peers. 



SERVICE CONTINUUM 

The Least Restrictive Environment involves educational alternatives 
on a continuum along which students are moved from more '.restrictive 
to least restrictive environments. 



(lAXmun INTE6RATI0N 




MINIMUM INTEaRATION 



Service alternatives may include the following: ^"^.^^ 

a) Regular Class 

. Full day: A child is placed in a regular classroom 
without supportive seivices. The regular teacher 
assumes the responsibility for the child's program. 
If the child is placed in a regular classroom with 
supportive services, a special educator provides a 
program for the child in a regular classroom. 

Part time: A child is placed in a regular classroom 
while receiving some special services outside o£ the 
regular classroom for some part of the day, e.g. a child 
with a speech or language disability may be taken out 
■of the regular classroom for therapy for one-half hour 
three times a week. Or a child with a learning disability 
may receive academic instruction in a resource room for 
one hour every day. 

b) Special Class 

Part time: A child is placed in a classroom specifically 
designed for his handicapping condition and integrated 
into regular classroom activities where appropriate. 

Full day: A child is placed in a classroom specifically 
designed for his handicapping condition for the entire 
school day. 

c) Special Day School 

A child may be placed in a school specifically designed for 
handicapped students, e.g. The Exceptional Child Center. 

d) Residential School . ' 

A child resides in a facility that provides a educational 
program designed specifically for handicapped students. 
Services are provided on a 24 hour basis. 

e) Home/Hospital 

A child receives educational services at home or in the ' 
hospital . 
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Only by looking at the total picture o£ each student can an 
appropriate initial level be determined and only 'by continual 
re-evaluation can the most appropriate and least restrictive 
environment for each handicaijped student be naintained. . 
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PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 



P.L. 94-142 Involves the parents throughout every facet of the 
educational process. Each of the principles discussed so far 
includes some degree of parental involvement. 

SPECIFIED INVOLVEMETfT 

'\he jurisdiction for including parental participation as a 
separate principle is that many of the parents' rights and 
responsibilities cannot be categorized under any of the above 
principles. These rights and responsibilities specified under 
this principle, relate to access to educational records and 
information. ' 



The state agency has the responsibility for providing notice 
to parents regarding personally identifiable information, 
(defined as the name of the child and/or his family, address, 
a personal identifier such as a Social Security number, and 
a list of personal characteristics which would make it 
possible to identify the child) . This notice to parents 
should include: 

a) Access To Records 

Storage: Parents should be notified of what records are 
being kept on their child, and of who has regular access 
to them. For example, teachers and other professionals 
working regularly with a student have access to most 
records . 

Release: Parents should be notified of the specific 
procedures which must be followed if others wish access 
■-to a child's records. Should any other agency or indivi- 
dual wish to view a student's records, written permission 
must be obtained from the parent (or student, if 18 or 
older). 

Protection of information: Parents should be notified 
of how confidentiality of the records is maintained. 
For example, in requesting permission from parents to 
release records, the individual/agency requesting records 
and the reason for doing so must be explairied to the 
parents . 
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b) Content of Records 



Parents should be given a description of the type of 
information and the methods used in gathering the 
information in the records. The information kept in 
regular school records typically includes semester 
grades, and scores from periodically administered achieve- 
ment tests. For students receiving special educational 
services, additional evaluation is required (see non- 
' .discriminatory evaluation) and those scores and results 
are included in the student's file. 

•i 

Parents should be given a description of the potential 
uses of the information collected. Should any 'additional 
evaluation information be desired for a special education 
student, parents will be asked to provide written consent 
after being told what test(s) will be used and the 
reasons for giving each. 

Parents should be given a full description of all rights 
regarding the infoTmation on file. For example, parents 
(or the student, if 18 or older), have the right to 
request access to the student's records at any time. 
Schools must honor this request within a reasonable period 
of time. 

IMPLIED INVOLVEMENT 

The four preceding principles imply parental involvement as 
follows: 



a) Zero Rej e ct 

Parents have the right to expect that a free appropriate 
public education be provided for their child regardless 
of presence, type, or severity of handicap, 

b) Non-Discriminator>'^'Evalii£ition 

Parents must be givtjn sufficient information to enable 
them to provide infomed consent prior to any individual 
evaluation of their child. (See sample consent forms in 
the Appendix p. 41.) 

Parents should be involved as members of the evaluation 
team, providing input on the child's skills and behavior 
as observed outside of the classroom, 

c) Individual Education Program 

Parents are expected to participate fully in the develop- 
ment and often in the implementation of their child's 
educational program. 



EVERY effort must be made to schedule the lEP meeting 
when one or both of the parents can be present. 

Parents should be consulted as decisions are being made 
on their child* s program. 

d) Least Restrictive Environiiient 

4 

Parents must provide consent before a child can be con- 
sidered for placement in any special education program, 
and also v^enever special education placement is 
terminated. 

Parents should be involved in the selection of an appro- 
priate placement from available alternatives. / 
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DUE PROCESS 



Due process is a procedure that insures that every child's rights 
will be projected when making educationaVdecisions. 



The Federal Government 
provides financial assistance 
to the states for education 
of th& handicapped. In 
return, each state must 
establish due process, proce- 
dures which are consistent 
with the law's requirement 
that individual rights be 
protected. 





Due Process can be viewed 
as a system of checks and 
balances. This system in- 
sures that all parties have 
an equal input in determining 
the most appropriate place- 
ment and educational decision 
for a handicapped child. 
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■ISSUES - - : ' . ., 

Disagreements between parents and the Local Education Agency may 
arise over the following issues: 

a) Notification 

Parents must be provided with complete information regarding 
any decision for \^ich their consent is requested. Barents 
must be made aware that their consent may be revoked. Parents 
must be informed of their right to obtain this information. 

For example, parents may agree to a decision about their child's 
education without knowing they have the right to object or 
demand further information. 

*b) Identification 

Before a child can receive special educational services, the 
parents and school personnel must v agree that such services 
need to be considereii. 

For example, parents and the school may disagree about whether 
the child should be considered for special education services. 

c) Placement 

Every child's placement must be appropriate to their individual 
needs. 

The school and the parents may disagree over the appropriate- 
ness of a child's educational placement. 

d) Program 

It is the local agency's responsibility to provide every 
child within it's jurisdiction with a free and appropriate 
education. • ^ . ' 

Parents and agency personnel may not agree on the appropriate- 
ness of the education program. 



PROCEDURES 

Due Process procedures designed to resolve these disagreements 
involve the three following processes: 

a) Informal Conference 

All parties involved meet to discuss and attempt to resolve 
differences. If an agreement cannot be reached, the next 
step is mediation . 
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b) Mediation 



.' All involved parties meet under the direction o£ an 
■impartial mediator in an effort to resolve the disagree- 
. ment.. If an agreement still cannot be reached, the next 
step is a due process hearing . 




c) Due Process Hearing , r. 

If no resolution can be reached through an Informal Conference 
or Mediation, a Due Process Hearing can be requested in 
vfriting by either party. ^ 

An impartial state -designated Hearing Officer presides over a 
formal hearing involving parents and representatives of the 
public agency. The Hearing Officer renders a decision that 
is bindiiig on both parties. ' " 

Either party has the right to be advised by counsel, present 
evidence, cross examine, obtain a record of the hearing, and 
obtain a written finding of facts and decisions. Parents only 
"have the right to decide whether the hearing is open or closed. 

d) Appeal 

When the decision of the Hearing Officer is unacceptable to 
either party, another due process hearing may be requested 
. from the State Education Agency. Further appeal would involve 
civil action. - 

Due Process procedures, if handled with sensitivity to the real 
interests of both the school and the child, encourage better 
educational services. 
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CONCLUSION 



Public Law 94-142 was passed to provide handicapped children with 
the same right to a public education Americans have long taken for 
granted. The regulations associated with each of the six principles 
underlying this law were designed to ensure the provision of a free 
appropriate public education for aVl, handicapped children. It 
is the familiarity of the professional with the intent and appropriate 
application of this law which can make quality education for all 
handicapped children a reality. 
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SELFrCliECK REVIEW 



The following situations eytemplify proper and 
improper applications of Public Law 94-142. 
Read each and indicate whether the situation 
is ACCEPTABLE (A), or NOT ACCEPTABLE (NA), 
and to which princlple(s) in the first section 
of the tape each applies. " ' - — 



PART I 

1. 'A principal assigns a classroom teacher to administer a 
series of tests for which she is not trained. 

2. A learning disabled child is provided the opportunity to 
participate with the rest of the class in academic 
activities. 

3. An individualized special physical education program has 
been designed to meet the unique needs of a child with a 
physical handicap. 

• 4. A teacher reads aloud the items from a test for a visually 
impaired child. 

5. An administrator explains to a parent of a visually 
impaired child, that while there is no program available 
at present, the child will be evaluated by appropriate 
specialists to assess his needs and a program will be 
set up to meet those needs. 

6. A teacher uses a standardized achievement test with 
questions all in English to evaluate a Spanish speaking 
child's knowledge of subject content. 

7. A school bus driver refuses to take a child in a wheel- 
chair, and tells the mother she should drive him to 
school herself. 

8. A classroom teacher attempts to include an emotionally 
handicapped student without referring to his lEP. 

9. An administrator refuses to accept a child because of the 
severity of his handicap, and tells the parents to take 
the child elsewhere. 

10. A hearing impaired student is evaluated by a team of 
specialists including an audiologist, a speech/language 
pathologist, an educator of the deaf, the child's regular 
teachers, and a psychologist to determine the child's 
current level of educational performance. 
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A NA 
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answers using the key 
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SELF-CHECK REVIEW 



The following situations exemplify proper and 
improper applications of Public Law 94-U2. 
Read each and indicate wTiether the situation 
is ACCEPTABLE (A), or NOT ACCEPTABLE (NA), 
and t;o which principle(s) in the second 
section of the tape each applies. ' ^ \ 



PART II' 
'1. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



Parents disagree with the school's desire to consider ^ 
their child for special education services.*' 

A principal tells parents what records are kept on their 
child and who has access to them. 



3. The Resource room teacher is told her twenty handicapped 
students must be returned to the regular class ,j:o be 
ma inst reamed. * 



A teacher prepares her class for a new student who has a 
speech problem by telling them to avoid talking to him 
because he is too difficult to understand. 



A due process hearing is requested by the parents as soon 
as they hear the placement decision recommended by the 
school for their child. 



6. A teacher not working with the child is allowed to look 
at his records without obtaining permission from parents. 

7. Students from the special education classroom are 
encouraged to audition for the school choir, 

8. At an informal conference to resolve differences between 
parents and the local education agency, agreement cannot 
be reached. Parents ask for a due process hearing at 

a state level,. 

9. Push water taps which arr easy to turn on and off, and 
ramps installed in the schcAl building are put into 
the school over the summer to accommodate handicapped 
children. 

10,' Parents call the school and request an opportunity .to 
view their child's records. 
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*NOTE: You may self -check your answers using the 'answer key on page. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-CHECK REVIEW 



PART J 



1. 



4. 



7. 



8. 



Each standardized evaluation must be administered by 
trained personnel in confermance with the directions, 
provided by the producer J No one teacher is>l.ikcly 
to be trained to admin i^er tests in all areas. 

A teacher should include the handicapped. student in all 
classroom activities. A learning disabled child may - 
receive Resource assistance for a short time during the 
day, but when in the regular classroom, should be 
included in the academic activities taking place. This 
^may jiean modifying some instructional propedures. 



needs of a physically handicapped child 
lEP that includes physical education 
adapted 'to meet the needs of this child is necessary. 



The educational 
are unique. . An 



In' this situation, because of a visual impairment, the i 
use of written materials is inappri)priate. Tests and 
other evaluation materials must be provided and 
administered in the mode of communication understood 
by the child: . ^ 

Under the principle of zero reject, a child cannot be 
excluded due to the type of handicap. Even though, for 
this type of handicap, no program is carrently available, 
it is 'the school 's responsibility to conduct an indivi- 
dualized evaluation to enable development of an 
appropriate individualized program. 

Certain evaluation standards must be met when a child is 
evaluated. In this situation, the* language of the 
child has not been taken into consideration. To 
accurately 'determine the child's knowledge of subjept 
content, the test used may need to be administered 
in the child's native language. 

Under the principle of zera reject, a child must be 
provided transportation to and from school, and among 
schools. A handicapped child cannot be prohibited 
from travelling on regular school buses due to a 
handicap, unless the school furnishes specialized 
travel equipment. ' ' ^ - 

V ^ c 

The individual education program states in written form 
exactly what will be provided for the handicapped child 
and who is responsible for providing it. A classroom 
teacher should know his/her responsibilities and refer to 
the child's lEP before attempting to provide educational 
services. * . , 40 
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PART I CONTINUED 



9. 



10. 



A child must be provided with an appropriate education 
regardless of the severity of his handicap. If no 
appropriate program is available, the school district 
has the obligation to locate an appropriate program and 
to assume the financial responsibility.: 

The evaluation described here is appropriate because it 
is made by a multidisciplinary team including professionals 
with knowledge in all areas related to the suspected 
disability. 



PART II 

1. The parents must consent before a child can be considered 
for placement in a special education program. The right 

to disagree with the school's recommendations is guaranteed 
under 9.1. 94-142. Due process procedures have been 
established to facilitate an acceptable reconciliation 
of differences. 

2. The principle of parental participation requires that 
parents be informed of all the educational records kept on 
their child and who has access to them. 

3. P.L. 94-142 does not advocate placing all handicapped 
students back into regular classrooms arbitrarily. Under - 
the principle of least restrictive environment, each / 
child's placement must be determined individually. 

4. Under the principle of least restrictive environment, a 
teach.r should accept the responsibility of including ' 
the handicgpped student in all classroom activities, and 
actively encourage maximum acceptance/ by non-handicapped 
peers. 

5. A due process hearing is the final step in the procedures 
established to facilitate resolution of differences. A 
due process hearing should be requested only after the 
informal conference and mediation procedures have been 
unsuccessful in resolving differences between school 
personnel and parents. 
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PART II CONTINUED 

6. Those teachers and other professionals working regularly 
with the child, have access to his records. Written 
permission from parents must be obtained for anyone else 
to view the files. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



The pi^inclple of least restrictive environment requires 
that opportunities be provided for handicapped students 
to participate with their non-handicapped peers in non- 
academic activities. 

When an informal conference to resolve differences between 
parents and the local education agency is not successful, 
the next step is mediation. A DUE PROCESS HEARING is the 
final step in the due process procedure which should only 
be requested if no resolution can be reached in the first 
two steps. 

To ensure that an environment is least restrictive for a 
handicapped child, physical modifications may need to 
be made. 



Parents have the right to 
records at any time. This 
accommodated if the school 



request access to their childV 
request is more readily 
is informed in advance. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED. EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Classification 



Child's Name 



Birthdate 



Age, 



School 



Date of Referral 



^Date of Eligibility Determination. 



Grade 



j)ate of Beginning Service 



Anticipated Length of Service. 
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A statement of the child's present levels of educational, psychological, and 
adaptive behavior functioning including strengths and weaknesses: 



Justification for placement in special education:. 



A statement of Annual Goals: 



Specific educational and/or support 
services needed to meet annual goals: 



Instructional Level s; 

Reading 

Math 

Spel 1 ing ^ 



IQ Range ; 

Above Average^ 
Average 



Below Average^ 
(optional ) 



Person(s) responsible 
to provide service(s): 
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From Rulea and Regulations for Programs for the Handicapped. 
Salt Lake Clty» Utah: Utah State Board of Education » Division 
of Staff Development, 1977* Reprinted by permission^ 



A description of the extent of the child's participation in the regular classroom, 
education activities: 



Additional pertinent information as needed: 



Participant and anticipated Involvement: 



EVALUATION/PLACEMENT TEAM MEETINGS and Participant Signatures and Titles ANNUAL REEVALUATION 
pate - Date . Date 



Recommendations: Parent (s):. 



Taken from: Turnbull, A. P., Strickland, B.B., & Brantley, J.C. 
Developing and Implementing lEP's . Charles £. Merrill Publishing 
Company, Columbus: |978. 



PARENTAL PERMISSION FOR EVALUATION FORM 



Dear 



Date 



At the request of , . . we are seeking your permission to carry out a 

(NiiineJ ' (Title) 
more detailed evaluation of your child. Areas of assessment, instruments and purposes are indicated below: 
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Intellectual * 

Educational 

Social -Emotional 

Adaptive 

Psycho/Motor 

Audionietric 

Language 

Speech 

Observation 

Other 



(check} 



Instrument(s) :_ 

Instrument(s):_ 

Instrument(s) :^ 

Instrument(s) :_ 

Instrument(s):. 

Instrument(s):. 

Instrument(s) 

Instrument(s):, 

Instrument(s) :_ 

Instrument(s): 



Purpose(s 
Purpose (s 
Purpose(s 
Purpose (s 
Purpose(s 
Purpose(s 
Purpose(s 
Purpose (s 
Purpose(s 
Purposes s 



Taken from: Turnbull, A. P., Strickland, B.B., & Brantley, J.C. Developing and Implem enting lEP's. Charles E. 

rn^^rrill Publishing Company, Columbus: 1978. - 

hKjL , 



Cri 



Results of the evaluation are kept confidential. 

You do have the right to refuse permission for this evaluation. If you do so the school may request a 
conference with you to present its reasons and to seek your approval. ' , 

You also have the right upon your request to review all of your child's school re^rds and to be informed 
of the results of the evaluation in a scheduled conference with school personnel. 

. • ■■' ■ ■ * . 

Your child's educational status will not be changed as a result of this evaluation without your prior 
knowledge and written approval. For further information see the parent's brochure eotitled. 37.000 and 
1 Reasons for Reading This Brochure. . .The 1 May Be Yours". 

If you have any questions, please contact; ^.^ — Phone; — 

Please return this letter with your signature at the earnest possible date. Thank you. 



'nrc1ii1d's''Nanil" 



(Birthdate) 



TSchooTT 



□ 



I hereby authorize .the evaluation requested for my child. 



TSignature of Parent or GuardianT '' TDateT 



I do not authorize the evaluation requested for my child. 



(Signature of Parent or Guardian) (Date) 




COMPLETED REFERRAL . FORM 
Nam e Johnny Beam " . B i rthdate 10/1/68 A ge 9-2 



School Adams | G rade 5 Sex M . 

Parents/Guardians Mr. and Mrs. Larry Beam . 

Address Wi llow Trailor Park. Kenton \ 

Phone None ' 

Referred b y Ms. Snow Position 5th grade teacher 

Reason for Referral Evaluation by Special Services Team. Health . 

Department Consultation , ^ 

Problem Areas 

Acculturation & Language Mother American Indian who speaks Indian langua ge 

Health fMedical) Thin, restless \ 

Hearing Screened OK flO/l/??') 



Vision Wears glasses. Ophthalmologist's Report: right eye 20/20. 

left eve 20/20 r9/20/77') ^ 

Speech No interfering speech problems 

Perceptual -Motor Performance Poor coordination, reluctant sports 

participant, poor handwriting 



Academic Achievement & Intelligenc e Two grades below in reading and 
arithmetic, grades of D. No improvement with structure, time 
limits, different work levels. Verbal learner. 



Social -Emotional Behavio r' Cooperative, attentive, but not interested 
. in school 

Parental Involvement None 

Other Comments: Teacher concerns, prior screening results, and 

grades are available on cumulative record. The 
principal has observed Johnny and verified concerns. 
Johnny's response to modifications in instruction 
has been minimal . 

Taken from: Turnbull, A.P. , Strickland,. B.B. , & Brantley, J.C. Developing and 
Implementing lEP's . Charles B. Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus: 



DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 



il) "Deaf" means a hearing impairment which is so severe that the child > 
' is impaired in processing linguistic information through hearing, 
with or without amplification, which adversely affects educational 
performance. 

(2) "Deaf "blind" means concomftant hearing and visual impairments, the 
^combination "of which causes such severe communica,tion and other 

developmental and educational problems that they "cannot be 
accommodated in special education programs solely for deaf or blind 
' children. 

(3) "Hard of hearing" means a hearing impairment, whether permanent or 
fluctuating, which adversely affects a chjld's educational perfor- 
mance but which is not Included under the definition of "deaf" in 
this section. 

(4) "Mentally retarded" means significantly subaverage general intellectual 
functioning existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior 
and manifested during the developmental period, which adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. 

(5) "Multi handicapped" means concomitant impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), 
the combination of which causes such severe educational problems 
that they cannot be accommodated in special education programs 
solely for one of the impairments. The term does not include deaf- 
blind children. 

(6) "Orthopedically impaired" means a severe orthopedic impairment which 
adversely affects a child's educational performance. The term 
includes impairments caused by congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, 
absence of some member, etc.), impairments caused by disease (e.g., 
poliomyelitis.^one tuberculosis, etc.), and .impairments from other 
causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or burns 
which cause contractures). 

(7) "O ther health impaired" means limited strength, vitality or alertness, 
due to chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell 
anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, 
which adversely affects a child's educational performance. 

(8) "Seriously emotionally disturbed" is defined as follows; 

a] The term means a condition exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked 
-degree, which adversely affects educational performance: 
* A) An inability to learn which cannot be explained by" 

intellectual, sensory, or health factors; 
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B) An inability to build or maintain satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships with peers and teachers; 

C) Inappropriate type? of behavior or feelings under normal, 
circumstances; - ' • - • . • 

D) A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or 
i E). A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 

with personal or school problems, 
b) The term includes children who are schizophrenic or autistic. 
The term does not include children who are socially maladjusted, 
unless it is determined that they are seriously emotionally 
disturb^ed. . ^ . 

(.9) "Specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or more of 
;'the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in 
using language, spoken or written, which may manifest itself in an 
imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or 
to do mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions 
as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain disfunction, . 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The term does not include 
children who have learning problems which are primarily the result 
of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, or 
' of environmental , cultural, or economic disadvantage. ti 

(10) "Speech impaired" means a communication disorder, such as stuttering, 
impaired articulation, a language impairment, or a voice impairment, 
which adversely affects a child's educational performance. 

(11) "Visually handicapped" means a visual impairment which, even with ^ J 
correction, adversely affects a child's educational performance. * * f 
The term includes both partially seeing and blind children. \ > 

■ 



Taken frooj Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 163— Tuesday, August 23, 1977. 
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student Assessment Workshop I 
Fart Defiance Agency School Personnel 
August n-14, 1981 

Topic 2 - Referring Students 

Forward 

It was the purpose of this topic tp acquaint participants with the 
importance of a clearly and precisely stated referral question. The workshop 
provided exercises on identifying good and ooor referral questions (see 
Appendix A), information on multidiscipllnary team evaluations, the referral 
flow chart, preassessment activities, and copies of the referral forms used 
by the Fort Defiance Agency. Resource materials included examples of the 
basic skills for typical academic development kindergarten through sixth 
grade, a student review sheet, an example of the teacher's academic reports 
and resource material on the child's study evaluation team. c? 

In addition, the manual for administering and scoring the Teacher. Rating 
Scale for the survey of children with exceptional educational needs grades K 
through 8 was presented alorig with definitions and exercises in utilizing the 

f 

/ 

rating scale (see Appendix E). 



« 5-1 




■■ >-,•• ^/-igwfio- ?•.» .1,-, - rt' f;'v-^ 



MULTIDJSCIPLINARY EVALUATION TEAM 



Evaluation Ar^a 




Speech and Language . 


Speech Therapist 
audiologist 


ilOTOR 


Physician^ 
Physical Therapist 
■ Occupational Therapist 


Self-Help 

• 


Physical Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 
Special Education Teacher 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Specialist 


Social-Emotional 


Psychologist 


Academics 


Psychologist 

Special Education ieacher 
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Referral Flow Chart 

I. Pre-Referral Activities 

A. Review Developmental Expectations 

B. Student Revi«:w Matrix 

C. Screening 

1. Arizona Teacher Rating Scale 

2. Anecdotal Records 

3. Work Samples (compare) 

D. Review Existing Data 

1. Health Records 

2. Cumulative File Folder 
■ 3. Anecdotal Records 

4. Other 

F.. Modify/Remodify Regular Classroom Program 

1. Utilize Resources,. e.g. : 

a. Other Teachers, Professionals (ideas) 

b. Remedial Reading 
' c. Counselor 

d. Motivation 

e. Behavior Management 

f . '' ResiJurce Teacher 

2. Keep Record of Progress 

II. Decision— Teacher (to Refer or Not to Refer)' 
III. Develop Referral Question for Principal 

:v. f^efer to Principal 
\ ' A. Reviews Case Study 

B. Decision (to refer/not refer) 

C. Refers to CSET 



PURPOSE OF PRE-ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

1. Collect Information Available on Child. 

2. Organize Information Available on Child. 

3. Summarize Information Available on Child, 

4. Identify Strengths and Weaknesses. 

5. Confirm Concerns. 

5. Make Data Based Decisions. 



(PUE-ASSESSMENT) 



KINDERGARTEN 

Examples of Dasic Skills For Typical Academic Development 



Reading and language Arts 



Math 



Oy the end of the school year the kinder- 
garten child will: 



1. 
2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
0. 
9. 



Listen to and carry out 3-part oral 
direction (or coimiissions). 
PerFonii fine-motor skills: write with 
a pencil, draw with a crayon, thread 
beads, cut with scissors, work with pegs, 
lacing, etc. 

Perceive and identify tactile relation- 
ships: hard. soft, furry, smooth. round, 
glassy, spongy, cold, wanii. letter 
shapes, etc. 

Recite own full name, address and tele- 
phone number and give personal informa- 
tion about himself/herself. 
Put events of simple story in sequence. 
Make up an ending for a simple story, 
identify upper aod lower case Tetters. 
Identify initial consonant sounds. 
Know and use basic handwriting strokes: \ 
circle, half-circle, vertical, diagonal, 
and horizontal. 



By the end of the school 
garten child will: 



year the kinder- 



1. Count orally by 5*s and 10*s to 100. 

2. Read numbers to 30. 

3. Learn the quantitative language of math- 
ematics such as: great, less, least, most, 
few. one more. many, zero, first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth. 

4. Recognize and identify triangles, rectangles, 
squares, and circles. 

5. Understand the composition of a set. 

a. recognize equivalent, nonequivalent sets, 
■fa. understand one-to-one correspondence of 
a set. 

c. match objects within a set. 

d. write a number indicating the number or 
objects within a set. 
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(PliE-ASSESSMCNT) 

KI NQEIiGA UTEN 

Examples of Typical and Atypical Uehavloral/Eniotional and Social Development 

A kindergarten child displaying A kindergarten child displaying 

Typical behavioral/eniotionat developntent will: Typical social development will: 



1. 


Obey others as a matter of course. 


1. 


Play readily with children of own age. 


2. 


Change from one activity to another with 


2. 


Spontaneously talk with peers and adults. 




relative ease. 


3. 


Volunteer to be a tielpcr. 


3. 


Show curiosity and eagerness for infor- 


4. 


De familiar with, but not niuch interest in 




mation. 




physical differences between the sexes. 


4. 


Enjoy a directed activity for about 








20 min. 






5. 


• 

Follow 2 to 4 directions given at one 








timj. 







The following are examples of Atypical 
Oe hdvl oral/E iiiotional and Soc ial B ehaviors: They are 
Red Flag characteristics for a kindergarten child. 



1. iiitting others more than two times during a 30 minute work period. 

2. Hurting others by throwing sand or poking with pencils or scizzors. 

3. Doing just the opposite from what others are doing, i.e.» stomping instead of clapping. 

4. Interrupting the taicher, talking out three or more times during a 30 minute class period. 

5. Refusing to talk or sit by another child. 

6. Unwilling to participate in "choosing" games. 

7. Being quite reluctant to be a helper, i.e., passing out papers, pens, etc. 
a. Kehising to hold up visual aide. 



(l»Ut-ASSESSMtHT) 



FI RST fiRAOE 

Examples of Oasic Skills For Typical Academic Development 
Readinq and Langueoe Arts "ath 



fiy the end of the school 
(trade child will : 



year the first 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



7. 



a. 



Identify consonant sounds with written 
symbols. 

Kecognize two-letter blends and digraphs 

(st, bl, th, ch, etc.). 

Identify simple word endings (1ng> ed). 

Be able to retell a story In sequence 

and recall details from a given story. 

Oe able to make inferences and draw 

conclusions from material read. 

Redd words on grade level from the basic 

reading series and the Fry word list. 

follow a miniiiium of Lhree-step oral 

directions. 

Urite legibly. 



Oy the end of the school year the 4;irst grade 
child will : 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



S. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 



De able to count and write nunierals through 100. 
Understand place value (ones and tens). 
De able to count orally and write by 5's and 
lO's to 100. 

Know the meaning of the addition sign, the sub- 
traction sign, and the equal sign. 
Learn the days of the week, months of the year, 
and be able to give the current date. 
Solve addition problems with sums no greater 
■than 10. 

Solve subtraction problems with differences 
no greater than 10. 

Oe able to read and say number words zero 
through ten. 

De able to tell time to the hour. 

Recognize and know the value of pennies, nickles 

and dimes. 

(ie able to recognize and write the fraction >a* 
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(PRE-ASStSSMENT) - 

FIRST GRADE 

Exdiflples of Typical and Atypical Betmvioral/Einotiona) and Social Development 



/^/f{M..«^ grade child displaying A first grade child displaying 

beiiavioral/Gmotional diivelopiiient will : Typical social development will : 



I. 


Try not to be late for school. 


1. 


Participate in group play but "group hops" 


2. 


/Stick up for his/her own rights and wishes. 




a lot. 


3. 


Express standards cf goodness for himself, 
as well as for others and try to live up 


2. 


Seek praise, attention, and help when 
appropriate. 




to thtjm. 


3. 


Enjoys being with friends. 


4. 


Respond to demand even though it may take 
a while. 


4. 


Not shy away from recess and physical 
playing with others. 



The following are examples of Atypical 
Behavioral/Emotional and Social" Behaviors; They ^are 
Red Hag characteristics for a "first grade child. 



1. Being out of seat 4 or more times ^;iring a 30 minute period. 

2. Displaying aggressive behavior more than .5 or 6 times per day, i.e., hitting, yelling, pushing 

3. Interrupting the teacher 5 to 6 times or more per day. 

4. Displaying emotional outbursts iitore than 6 times per day. 

'j. Spending most of his/her time alone during recess and on the playground. 

6. Crying 3 or 4 tijnes during the week. 

7. Being picked on consistently by peers. 



(PRt -ASSESSMENT) 



Si;CQHQJiHAi)!; 



Examples of Basic Skills l-or Typical Academic Development 



Keadiny and Language Arts 



Dy the end of the school year the second 
grade child will : 



1. 

2. 
3. 



4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 



fl. 
9. 



10. 
11. 



Differentiate between long and short 
vowels. 

identify letter blends (spr. spl , squ) 
Hftcognize and use prefixes (re-, un-), 
and suffixes (-er, -est, -y. -ly,) and 
note how they change the meaning of 
words . 

Uecognize and use inflectional endings 

(s, es, ed, Ing) and not how they change 

the meaning of words. 

Know words that are coimionly reduced to 

contractions such as can't, isn't, etc. 

Discuss and recognize main ideas in a 

paragraph and a short story. 

Identify the sequence of events or 

ideas in a story. 

Spell a basic word list. 

Write sentences, beginning with capital 

letters, and ending with appropriate 

punctuation. 

Write words and simple sentences from 
dictation. 

Head sentences, paragraphs, and stories 
observing punctuation marks as guides 
to oral expression. . 



Math 



By the end of the school year the second grade 
child will : 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 



0. 

9, 
10. 



Know concepts and signs greater than, less 

than and equal to ( , , 

Know basic addition and .subtraction facts 

through 10, and be able to solve through 18. 

Know and complete missing number problems 

with sums not to exceed 10. 

Understand place value - ones, tens, and 

hundreds. 

Add and subtract 2 or 3 digit- numbers with- 
out regrouping. 

Tell time including hour and half hour. 
Solve verbal or written problems, on pupil's 
reading level, using addition and/or sub- 
traction. 

Recognize and write fractions 1/2, 1/3, and 
1/4. 

Add and subtract 2 digit numbers with 
regrouping. 

Recognize and measure customary linear 
measurement in yards, feet and inches. 
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(PRE-ASSESSMENT) 

MCPIP, GRADE ' ■ ' 
Examples of typical and Atypical Behavloral/Efiiatlonal and. Social Development 



A second grade child displaying 

Typical behavioral /eiiiotlonal development w1 )1 : 



A second grade child displaying 
Typical social development will: 



1. 
2. 



3, 
4. 

b, 
6. 
7. 



Nut usually cry openty» yet be sensitive and tears 
will well up. 

Show an attempt to control tenslonal outlets such as 
emotional outburstSi biting fingernails, and picking 
nose. 

i^ant to finish work 

Show signs of recognizing personal responsibility and 
guilt. 

Contact enyironiiient curiously rather than aggressively. 
Uork ()uiet1y and with absorption for 30 minute periods. 
Show signs of learning to make his/her own choices and 
decisions. 



I. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 



Not show fixation on differences 
in physique between sexes. 
Talk with adults and peers about 
experiences in a pleasant manner. 
Show evidences of learning to lose. 
Reach out to older playmates. 
Play in pairs. 

Ue able to confide worries and fears 
to someone that is close. 



The following are examples of Aj^|licd[ fieJiayjord^l/Lm^ 

Behayiprs; They are Red Flag c'haract¥r'1 sties foFr'seicoiid grade child. 



1. leaving scat more than 2 times during a 30 minute period. 

?.. Showing aggressive buhavlor more ttian 3 or 4 times pur day, i.e., pinch, shove, hit, 

3. Sitting without doing anything for periods of 30 minutes or more. 

4. Regressing tu baby talk, i.e., "Teacher, can I do this," "don't want," "go now." 

5. Being alone 40X or more of the time during recess and other social activities. 

6. Making vocal outbursts 4 or 5 times during a day. 

7. Interrupting the tt^acher more than 3 or 4 times a day. 
(i. Bossing and bullying others. 

9. Complaining more than 2 or 3 times a week at)Out other students picking on him/her. 

10. Being silly G or more times per day, i.e., crawling on the floor, putting crayons 
in nose. 



as 



(PUK-ASSESSMtNT) 

JinRD.CBADE 

Examples of Basic Skills For Typical Academic Development 
Reading and Language Arts Math 



By the end of the school year the third 
grade child will : 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



11. 

12. 



Be able to break words into syllables 
to aid in pronunciation. 
Identify and use prefixes and suffixes. 
Identify and use contractions. 
Identify and build cdmpound words. 
Recognize sight words on grade level of 
basic reading series and the Fry list. 
Get factual information from materials 
read. 

Retell main ideas and happenings in 
sequential order. 
Give the main idea of a story ind 
support it with details. 
Interpret and make inferences from 
materials read. 

Use cursive writing^ applying approp- 
riate hand position and letter forma- 
tion. 

Spell correctly words from the basic 
spelling text. 

Read sentences and paragraphs observing 
punctuation marks as guides to oral 
expression. 



By the end of the school year the third grade 
child will': 

• 

1. Count and write numerals to 500. 

2. Know addition and subtraction number facts. 

3. Know place value to thousands. 

4. Solve problems involving column ac'dition. 
no more than three addends, having one and/ 
or two digits. 

5. Add and subtract two-digit numerals with 
regrouping and carrying. 

6. Tell time by the hour, half-liour, five-min- 
utes, and quarter-hour. 

7. Solve stftry probleins with one unknown, 
a. Know multiplication facts through 9's. 

9. Divide by one-digit number no greater than 9. 

10. Know and use measure of one dozen, linear 
measure (1 ft., 1 in.,) and liquid measure 
(c, pt., qt., gal.). 

11. Read and interpret simple charts, graphs, 
and scales. 
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(PKE-ASSESSMENT) 



THIRD GRADE 



Examples of Typical and Atypical fiehavioral/Emotlonal and Social Development 



A third grade child displaying 

Typical behavloral/etiiotlonal development will: 



A third grade child displaying 
Typical social development will: 



1. Respond to attack and criticism with good 
feeling rather than with aggression. 

2. Be able to be self-critical and impatient 
with self regarding academic performance. 

3. Obey requests i "If you insist." 

4. Respect the property and possessions of 
others. 

5. Oe generally responsible for his/her own 
acts and will not usually blame others 
without some justification. 

6. Ue responsive to teacher's humor. 

7. Oe controlled by a teacher's silence. 

B. Enjoys school and dislikes staying home. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



5. 



Show indications of learning to play 
some team games such as baseball, soccer, etc. 
Show concern of the attitudes and happiness 
of friends. 

fie able to have a best friend of the same sex. 
Oe able to identify with and belong to same 
sex group as the sexes begin to draw apart in 
play. 

Shift gradually from teacher dependency to 
peer group support. 



The following are examples of Atypical Dehavipral /Eiitotional and 

S ocial Behaviors; They are Reo "flag cliaracteristics for a third grade child. 

1. Taking toys or school materials away from other peers most every day. 

2. Hitting and shoving more than 1 time each day. 

3. Tattling more than 2 or 3 times per week. 

.4. leaving the classroom to go to tiie bathroom more than I time per day. 

'j. Sitting and/or daydreaming to tlie point of not getting work dune. 

6. Ooing without playmates most every recess. 

L Staying in the classroom during socfal activities and being alone. 

8. Engaging in silly behavior more than 1 time per day. 



ERIC 
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(PRE-ASSESSM£NT) 



Examples of Basic Skills for Typical Academic Development 
HeaUing and Lanuuage Arts 



By the end of the school year the fourth 
grade child will : 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



7. 



Divide words into syllables to assist in 
pronouhciation and recognize that one 
syllable is accented (stressed) more 
than others. 

Be able to identify base (root) words 
and know the meanings of prefixes and 
suffixes such as: pre-, un-, re-» dis- 
in-, -ment, -ful , -less. 
Be able to recognize and know the mean- 
ings of abbreviations such as: no., 
p. . pp. . p.m. . a.m. , and etc. 
Identify the topic sentence (main idea) 
_in a paragraph either stated or implied. 
Interpret what is read and apply 
critical thinking skills (categorizing 
ideas) and interpreting what is read to 
answer questions: who, why, what, when 
and where. 

Identify and classify words according 
to different parts of speech (noun, 
verb, pronoun, and adjective). 
Spell l)dsic words at fourth grade level 
and use thuii correctly in written work. 



By the end of tlie. school year the fourth grade 
child will : 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 

u. 



Identify the place value of a specified digit 
in a 4-digit whole number. 
Identify the word name for a 3 or 4 digit 
whole number. 

Know basic 100 facts of addition. 

Add 3-digit numbers less than 1,000 and three 

addends regrouping twice. 

Know basic 100 facts of subtraction. 

Subtract 3,-digit numbers regrouping twice. 

Know basic 100 facts of multiplication. 

Multiply 2-digit numbers by 1 -dig it numbers 

using regrouping. 

Know basic 90 facts of-division. 

Divide 2-digit numbers by 1-digit numbers with 

or without remainders. 

Identify common fractions with denominators 

of 2, 3, 4, 6, or 0. 
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(PHC-ASStSSMtNT) 



txamples of Typical and Atypical Uehavioral/£i»otional and Social Development 

A fourth grade child displaying A fourth grade child displaying 

Typical behavioral/einotional development will: Typical social development will: 



Interrupt his/her own. activity in response 

to a detiiand from an adult. 

Usually make up his/her mind easily and 

change it in response to reason.. 

Think in terms of right and wrong rather 

than good and bad. 

Accept an assigiyiient at grade level and 
complete it independently. 
Not usually lose things. 
Usually respect the possessions and per- 
sonal rights of others. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Show thou^tfulness and protection for the > 
underdog. 

Participate in same sex clubs or gangs. 
Usually be able to take a joke on hini/herself . 
Enjoy competition. 

Show concern about the fairness of teachers. 
Generally be able to wrestle around (boy) ' 
without showing anger or fear. 



The following are examples of jyt^kaj^Bejiuj^ioral/jin^ and Soc ial 

Pj§lL4vjor:s^ They are Red Flag characteristics for a fourth grade chiTd. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



Stealing or damaging the property of others. 

Falling to follow directions at least lU of the time. 

Acting out almost everyday with some kind of inappropriate behavior, i.e., throwirsu. 
clowning, etc. » j» 

Being uut of seat during work time 3 or more times per day. 

Showiiuj aggression, i.e. , hitting, tripping, shoving, one or more times every day 
Avoiding most opportunities to engage in social activities. 

Uaydreaming, looking out the window and sitting inactively 4 to 5 times or more each day 
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(PRt-ASSESSMENT) 



FIFTH GRADE 



Examples of Basic Skills For Typical Acarieniic Development 
Reading and Language Arts • Math^ 



Oy the end of ihre school year the fifth 
grade chi1d,.wi11 : 

" * . 

i. Divide words into syllables and identify 

priipary.accent (stress). 
2/ Learn the following contractions: I'll 
. it'll, they're, I've, we^ve, I'd; you'd 
' , lie's. Torji'S', won't, don't, hasn't, 

* aren't, weren't, shouldn't, couldn't. 
^3. Recall happenings. and events of 
stories in logical sequence. 

4. Apply critical thinking skills—draw 
conclusions, make inferences and 
predictions ^'bout selections read. 

5. Locate and determine' the appropriate 
meaning, of specific words in the 

.dictionary. 

6. Group sentences that tell about one 
subject into a paragraph foniiat. 

7. Use sound spelling patterns as tools 
• in written la.ngiiage. 

G 



Oy the end of the schbol year ttve fifth grade 
child will : ■ 

V 

1. Know whole number addition with 3 or more 
addends and 4-digit whole numbers. 

2. Solve complex addition problems Mith whole 
numbers. ' - / ' 

3. Know whole number multiplication 3-digit 
factor by a 2-digit factor. 

4. 'Know whole number division with 3-digit 
dividends by a a-digit divisor, which is a 
multiple of ten. 

5. Know* decimals in money problejns with 
addends involving 4 digits. 

6. Dc able to subtract money amounts involving 
4-digits. 

7. Know multiplication of decimals, with 3-digit 
money amount by a I -dig it whale number. 

8. Oe able to add fractions with like denominators 
. re&ulting in sums less than one. 

9. Know how to reduce simple fractions less than 
one whole to lowest terms. 

10. Oe able to subtract fractions less than one 
with like denominators. 



(PUE-ASSESSMliNf) 



FIFT H mm 

txamples of Typical and Atypical Qehavioral/Edkotional and Social Development 



A fifth cjrade child displaying 

Typical behavioral/emotional develoixnent will: 



1. 



Not frequently become angry and when he/ 
slie does experience anger, it is soon 
resolved. 

follow a work schedule tu complete a 
sequence of tasks. 

Evaluate his/her abilities in sci)00l and 
in athletics. 

Itupurt and act as though he/she is usually 
very happy. 



A fifth grade child displaying 
Typical social develo{)ment will: 

1. Share in the give and take of practical v 
jokes. ' 

2. Develop relationships with significant 
adults which are straightforward, sincere 
and trusting. 

3. Oegin making accurate, critical analyses 
of teachers and parents. 

4. tnjoy talking and listening to friends. 



The following are examples oT AtyiJjci] Jlhayjoral/t^^^^^^^ 

flehaviors: They are Ked Flag cha raster fisFici"* for ITffth gr^ chiTd. 



1. Leaving work at iiome 2 or 3 times per week. 

2. fieing unprepared iitore than half the time in turn-in work. 

3. lioing a poor sport and becoming angry v^hen the recipient of practical jokes. 

4. Oisplayiny euiotional outbursts 1 or more times each day. 

&. Being off-task 3 or more times during a 40 minute math or reading. 

6. hisliing or shoving in ti^e classroom 2 or ittore times each day. 

7. DupL'oding 2 or more times a period on Instructions or coaching about assig^viients from 
puurs or teachers. 
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(l»Rt-ASSi:SSI€NT) 



' Examples of Basic Skills For Typical Academic Oevelopnient 
Kuadlng and Language Arts Math 



lly the end of the school 
grade child will: 



year the sixth 



1. Use diacritical ntarks as aids In 
pronouncing new words. 

2. Form the singular and plural posses- 
sives and write them correctly. 

3. Identify multl -meaning words and theii 
various meanings as used in the basal 
raading text. 

4. Read a paragraph and put facts In ' 
sequential order {A. Chronological > Ui 
Numerical. C. Order of ImportancOi 

I). Order Mentioned by the Author. 

5. Identify facts or details in para- 
graph that support the main idea. 

6. Write sentences using the following 
parts of speech correctly: nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs » adjectives, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. 

1. Use appropriate punctuation such as; 

periods, cotiimas, exclamation points, 

question marks and apostrophes. 
0. Transfer and apply the decoding the 

word analysis skills learned in 

reading to speTling. 



Uy the end of 
child will: 



the school year the sixth grade 



1. Have mastered the basic facts of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

2. Read, write, and state the value of a numeral 
through a million. 

3. Round off a number to the nearest thousand. 

4. Add accurately numbers of five digits and four 
addends to obtain the correct sum. 

5.. Subtract accurately a five-digit number with 
up to four regroupings to find the correct 
difference. 

6. Multiply with 3rd1s1t niultiplicand and a 3- 
digit iiiultipller. 

7. Add and subtract unlike proper fractions. 
0, Reduce all fractions to lowest terms. 

9. Change improper fractions to mixed numbers 

less than 10. 
10. Solve story problems containing two or more 

facts using the four probi eta-solving steps. 
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(m-ASStSSMLNT) 



Slxrii GRAUt 



Examples of Typicdl and Atypkal Beha-vioral/tiiJotioiial and Social Development 



A sixthjjrade child displaying 

Typical behavioral/aitotional development will: 



A sixth Qrnde child displaying 
Typical social development will: 



1. 

2. 

i. 

4. 

b. 
6. 



Gfnerdlly cover up feelings of anger, disappointment 
and frustration. 

Become angry with the teacher but generally keep the 
emotion within. 

He prepared with notebool<s, pencils, etc. when moving 

from one assignment or room to anotlier. 

Assume school responsibilities, lunch duty, traffic 

guard, etc., without adult supervision. 

Keep hands off otiier children. 

Work independently on school projects for 40 minute 

periods. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



1. 



2. 

3. 
4. 



Show interest in reaching out for 
social interaction with the opposite 
sex; notes, teasing, chasing, hitting, 
acting silly, etc. 

Tell others spontaneously wtiat he/she 
does and does not fear. 
Organize team activities.. 
I^articipate easily in group and class 
discussions. 



The following are examples of Atypical BeliavjoraJ /Emotional and Social 
iJp.Mv.|ois: Tiiey are «ed flag characteristics for a Tlfrh^lrTdTch if dT 



IM splaying einotional outbursts most every day. 
Being off-task 2 or more times during independent study periods. 
Criticizing and treading down classmates on a daily basis. 
Talking and interrupting more tlian I time per class period, 
leaving desk 2 or more times per period. 

Avoiding responsibility for what he/she has done: "{ don't knowl" 
Spending more than bOl of social time alone. 
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(PRE -ASSESSMENT) 



1-6 

, Student Review Sheet 

Identifying six to eight students that have the most diffculty 

meeting developmental criteria or show the most Red Flag characteristics: 



Class 
Roster 




Behavioral Criteria 



No . 
Problem 

1 2 3 



X 
X 

X 

;< 



Many 
Problems 

4 5 
X 



X 



Social Criteriat ^ 
No Many '•; 
Problem Problems 



1 2 

y 

X 
X 



X 

X 



3 4 5 



X 
X 



Behavioral 



Social 
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Student Review Sheet 

Identifying six to eight students that have the most difficulty 

■Teeting developmental criteria or show the most Red Flag characteristics: 





Academic Criteria 


Behavioral Criteria 


Social Criteria 


Class 
Roster 


No Many 
Problem Problems 


No Many 
Problem Problems 


No Many 
Probl.em Problems 




1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


I. 








2. 




• 




3. 




1 




4 




« 




6. 








7. 
















9. 










• 






Red Flag ■ 
Kids 


Academic 

\ 


Behavioral 

• 


Social 

1 



TEACHER'S ANECDOTAL REPORTS 



Student's Name HENDERSON, Fred 



Notations made by teacher after 
end»of-year conference: 

KINDERGARTEN : 

(Not enrolled in this school) 



FIRST GRADE : 

(Not enrolled in this school) 



Teacher's observations 



KINDERGARTEN ; 

(Attended school elsewhere) 



I 

; FIRST GRADE : 

! (Attended school elsewhere) 



SECOND GRADE : 

May 21, 1973 Parent reported that 
•red complains of stomach-ache two 
or three "omings every week, but 
that he seems to feel better about 
lunchtime. Parent also reported 
:hat Ihe pediatric fin had said that 
"red probably had a touch of school 
:hobia because he could find no 
cause for the stomach-aches during 
his examination. 



THIRD GRADE ; 

May 20, 1978 Parent said that Fred 
nas enjoyed school much more this 
year than he ever has, and that he 
has especially liked learning to 
play the trumpet. Parent 
emphasized that Fred practices 
everyday and that he hardly ever 
nas to be reminded. Parent also 
expressed concern over Fred's poor 
achievement, in reading and math. 
She asked teacher to recommend a 
tutor for the surmer months. 



SECOND GRADE ; 

High absenteeism from beginning of 
school until March of this year. 
Looks out of the window much .Tiore 
frequently than the other children. 
He is out of his seat and bothering 
ether children while they are trying 
to work. 



THIRD GRADE ; 

Work is improving except in reading and 
math. He doesn't like to go outside 
for recess -- usually wants to stay 
inside. He does not play with other 
children very often. There's far too 
much out-of-seat behavior and ta.lks 
without raising hand during formal 
instructional periods. 
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FIGURE 12-4 ANECDOTAL RECORD 



Sept. 4^ 1977— Introduced subtraction with regrouping in ten's 

COLUMN in math GROUP OF SIX. 

Sept. 5> 1977-- Joyce did not complete math assignment on time 

TODAY. She seemed to be struggling through the 
WORK. Five of ten answers were incorrect. 

e 

Sept. 5^ 1977— Joyce turned in math assignment very early; 

accuracy level was 60/5. Paper returned for 
her to correct. 



Sept. 1, 1977— Still working on math paper from yesterday. Tried 

TO help her for a few minutes during the 50-minute 
period. Sot enough time. Perhaps a peer tutor 
tomorrow. 



Sept. 3, 1977— Cindy worked with Joyce today. Seems to be making 

PROGRESS. Cindy solved the first few problems, 
then helped Joyce with the next six. Joyce did 
the last two alone. Made one mistake. Cindy 

HELPED her correct IT. 



Vision 



Health Report 
Hearing . 



Physical Health 



Cumulative File Folder 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Teacher's Ancedotal Records 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Academic 



ERIC 



Arizona Teacher Rating Scale 
Behavioral 
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Physical 
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Activities of Child Study Team 

I. Review: 

A. Information Provided by Teacher/Principal 

B. Referral Question 

II. Decision to Refer or Not to Refer 
To Refer for Further Evaluation 

A. Provide Assessment on 6 Measures 

1. Sensory and Physical 

2. Educational Achievement 

a. Deficit 

b. Current Levels of Functioning 

3. Classroom Observation 

4. Other Behavioral Observation, e.g.: 
a. Dormitory 

u. Playground 

c. Bus 

d. Lunchroom 

5. Develop Social History and Family Study 

6. Arizona teacher Rating Scale 

B. Writes Report 

1. Summary of Information Collected 
2« Recommendation 

3. Reasons for Recommendations* 

4. Statement of Current Teacher's Agreement/Disagreement with 
Recommendation 

C. Decision— Further Testing 

D. Determines: ^ 

1. Referrcl Question 

2. What Tests 

3. Who Will Administer 
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Makes Formal Referral to Oiagnosticiar(s} 
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REFERRAL. ASSESSMENT, AND PLACEMENT PROCESS 



Reg. Class Teacher . Principal 



J 



Concura 



V 

Screen 



Data 

i 

Modify Proijram 



V 

Decision 



Referral Question 

7« 



V 

Reviews Case 



i 



Decision 



Referral Questipn 



CSET 



Assess 6 Measures 



Written Repbrt 



V 

Decision 



Referral Question 



I 



Formal Referral 



^ CSKT 



i 



> lEP 



i 



Conduct Further 
Evaluation 



Decision 



i 



Recoiiintendation 
for Evaluation 
Program 



i 



Review Eval. Data Develop I EP 



Placenient 



Implement lEP, 



V 

Annual lEP 



V 

3rd Vr. Eval. 
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EVERYTHING YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE CHILD STUDY EVALUATION TEAM IN ACTION 
BUT 'WERE AFRAID TO ; ASK 



Step One ; Prior to referral of a child for an Individual Psychoeducational 
Evaluation, all efforts must be made to meet the child's needs within the 
context of the services which are a part of the regular education program. 
In addition, the regular program should be modified, if necessary, to meet 
such needs. This includes, .individualization, peer tutoring, intensive 
remedial instruction or any other recognized modalities to remediate the 
prob-lem.- Such efforts and their results shall be documented and placed 
in the child's record. 

Step Two : In the event that all efforts in step one have failed, the 
student would be referred to. the school administrator who would decide 
whether the following' services and activities need to accomplished. These 
. services and activities may also be accomplished as a part of step one; 
however, they must be accomplished prior to referral for an individual 
psychoeducational evaluation. The school administrator would require the 
child study evaluation team to accomplish the following if he/she determines 
that the regular program cannot remediate' the deficit: 

, ' a. Sensory and physiological screening if not. previously conducted 
within the past three months (vision and hearing). In any event a report, 
must be obtained from Comnunity Health Services indicating the most recent 
status. Referrals to Comnunity Health must include reason for referral, - 
behaviors exhibited, and any other information on the child's health (use 
Form HSA-199, Example #1). ! . 

\b. Informal or formal educational assessment. This must include 
deficit areas as well as current levels of academic functioning. It Is 
suggested that the Brigance or Woodcock Johnson Achievement Test be used. 
The child's academic history must also be summarized at this stage (see 
Examples #2 and 3). 

c. Classroom observation. This must be accomplished by an observer 
other than the classroom teacher using the Fort Defiance Agency observation 
report, FDOEForm # SE8. The observer should document the child's 
relationship to peers, teacher and others,. work habits, response to the 
teacher and any other relevant information that could assist in the child's 
assessment (see Example #4). 

d. Other systematized behavioral observation such as behavior in 
the dormitory, on the playground or other school settings. 

e. Development of a social history and family study. This must 
include homelife problems, childhood diseases as well as emotional problems 
resulting from any of the above (see Example #5). 

f. Administering and scoring of the Arizona Screening Scale and an 
appropriate referral form by the regular classroom teacher (see Example #6). 

g. Obtaining the permission of the parents to have an individual 
psychoeducational evaluation conducted (see Example #7). 



A. written report suimarizing the. educational assessment must be prepared . 
by the individual administering the assessment after consultation with 
the classroom tbacher. This^report along with the other data described 
above must be 'niade available to the diagnostician prior to the diagnostician's 
assessment. The written report shall contain: 

1. A recommendation of -whether an individual evaluation or re-evaluation / 
should be conducted. ^ " , 

2. The reasons for the reconmendatibn. 

3. A summary of the information collected. / 

/ 

4. A statement of whether the child's current teacher agrees or disagrees 
with the recomnendation. 

- * 

Once this report has been prepared and the LEA Assessment checklist has ' 
been completed (see Example #8), a formal referral should be made using 
the appropriate form (see Example #9). The primary purpose of the referral 
is to request an Individual Psychoeducational Evaluation be completed by 
the Child Study Evaluation Team to determine whether or not the student 
meets the eligibility criteria for placement and special education services. 
Parents should be notified of the evaluation progress using the form lettiar- 
of Example #10 and invited to attend a placement/IEP conference using the* 
form letter of Example #11. At 'this point, the Individualized Education., 
Plan (lEP) would be developed using" the STEP system and the lEP format 
shown as Example #12. In the .event the student has been identified as 
Learning Disabled, the Team Report shown as Example #13 must.be completed.. 

All records pertaining to the special education student must be maintained 
separately from the regular cumulative folders and a list of-personnel 
authorized to have access to those recrods must be displayed on the drawer 
of the locked container. Each student folder must have a Record of Access 
(Example #14) attached to the left inside cover and all personnel that 
review the material contained in the folder must complete an ercry on the 
Record of Access. Additionally, when a record 1s transferred to another 
agency, -the example shown as #15 must be completed. 

When all of the above steps have been completed and all members of the ^ 
Child Study Evaluation Tfeain have agreed that -the student will be placed in 
a special education program, the Student Record Checklist (see Example fib*) 
should be completed to insure that all requirements have been met. 

By following the steps shown in the Child Study Evaluation Team Brochure, it 
is believed that the identification, screening and referral process will 
be greatly improved and that -a quality special education program at all 
levels will be achieved; 
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/U.S. Government Printing Office: 1974534-417 



HSA-199-1 (Formerly HSH.199-1) 
1-74 . 

PATIENT REFERRAL NOTICE ' . •. 

INSTRUCTIONS (This form may be used by Medical, Dental, ?nd Paramedical personnel 
to- refer DIH Beneficiaries for medical, dental or related services. ) 

1. TO (Name, title, and address of person or organization or institution to whom 
referral, is made. ) 



- -.my- 



"2. NAME OF PATIENT (Last Name, First Name, Middle Name) 



5. REGISTRATION NO. 



9. ADDITIONAL IDENTI 



3. SEX 



6. ADDRESS 



7. TRIBE 



4. BIRTHDATE 



8. RESERVATION 



•ICATION 



10. REASON FOR REFERRAL (Type of service requested) 



N 

n. SIGNIFICANT MEDICAL OR DENTAL FACTORS (Including diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, etd.s)^ 



12. REPORT BY PARAMEDICAL PERSONNEL 



13. FROM (Name, title, and address of person making referralT 



14. DATE 



gl^^-Ixample #1 
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FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE oF EDUCATION ' -| 



PREVIOUS PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL EVALUATION SUMMARY 



NAME 
CEN , 
DOB 



GRADE 



DATE 
BY 



1. , CTBS Data (2 previofis tests): 



■■1* 
■ '1- 



2. Last Report Grades: 



3. Other Test Data: 



CONFIDE N T I A I 



FDOK Form // SE-20 
EJu\MPLE in 



ERIC 
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FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE OF EDUCATIdN 



/'/A!'-4s-'5;«i,ii-.. 



EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY 



\ 



NAME 
CKN _ 
DOB 



GRADE 



DATE 
BY 



1. Educational History at LEA: 



2. Modiflcanion of Regulary .Classroom: 



3. Other Types of Remediation Provided: 



C 0 N F I D E NTJ A L 



ERIC 



1 



F1X)E Form \) SE-22 



EJCAMPLE //3 



8-1 
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FORT DEFIANCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 
(Individual Student:) 



Student: 



Time: 



Teacher :' 



1. Handedness: R or L 

2. Activity: 



Date: 



Room 



3. Attention Span: (1.) 



Distractiabillty : Auditory 

Visual 



BOTH 



4. Oral Tarticipation: 



Sec./Mlns. (2.) 



Sec./i^lns 



5. Behavior: Withdrawn: 



Dis tractable: 



Agfessive: 
Other : 



Hyperactive: 



6. 
7, 



Peer Relation: 



Teacher/Aide Relation: 



8. Language: (Teacher/Sutdent) 
OniER COMMENTS: 



FDOOE FORM fr' SE-8 



ERIC 



FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



FAMILY HISTORY 

NAME QA'^E 

CEN GRADE BY 

DOB ■ 

1. Significant Medical Problems: 

2. History of Child Abuse: 

3. History of Alcohol Abuse - Parents - Child: 

4. Heme Living Conditions: 



C 0 , I D E N T 1 Ai- 

FDOE Form SE-21 
EX»\MI'LE //5 (Short Form) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



Family History 



Name of Student 

Last First Middle 



DOB 



"^Date 



Address 


City 


State 




Place of Birth 




Degree Indian 




City 


State 






First year enrolled in school 








Year 




Where 




Name of Father 


DOB 


rii 




Last First Middle 






Address 


City 


3 ca ce 




Name of Mother 


DOB 


C// 




Last First Middle 






Address 


City 


State 




Names of other children iu the family: 










DOB 






Last First Middle 










DOB 






Last First Middle 










DOB 






Last First Middle 










DOB 






Last First Middle 










DOB 






Last First Middle 










DOB 


Grade 


c// 


Last First Middle 










DOB 


Grade 




Last , First Middle 








Legal Guardian 


DOB 


C// 




Last First Middle 






Address 


City 


State 




E:!fAMPLE //5 (Long Form) 
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Family History (ContQ 



Language spoken In home 



Former places of residence: 

From ______ To 

From To 



Address 
Address 



Health History 

(To be completed from information: obtained from the parents and/or school and 
health records:) 



Name of Student 



Date 



Address 
DOB 



City 



State 



C// 



Clinic 



!• Immunlcation Record: 



Date o£ 
Immunlcation 



School 



Disease 

Smallpox 

Diphtheria ^ 

Scarlet Fever 

Tetnus 

Typhoid 

II. Tuberculosis — Mantoux Test (skin test) 



Disease 

Whooping cough 

Influenza 

Polio 

Other 



X ray 



Pos. Neg. 



Date of 
Immunization 



Results 



Remarks : 



m. Vision - Hearing 

Date of exam 

Vision 

Hearing 



Test used 



Test findings ♦ 

•R L 

R L 



Examiner 



8S 



Recommendations : 



Health History (Cont.) 



IV, Background Information: 

A. Were there any unusual circumstances about the birth of the child? (Premature, 
. Breech delivery, Parent alcoholism, Parent drug use, other.) 



B. Has the child ever had. a high fever for more than one day? Yes 
How often? How .'.ong did it last? • 

C. When was the last time the child was s6en by a medical doctor? 

What doctor? \ Where ? 

For what reason? > 



D. Does the child have regular physical check-ups? Yes No 

Name of Doctor Address 

City ^ State Date of last check-up 

E. Has the child every been hospitalized? If so, how long, when, and for what reason? 



F. Has the child ever had jsurgery? Yes No If yes, give reason and date. 



Doctor ' Place ________^__„ 

" 89 



Health History (Cont» ) 
G. List any other accidents and Illnesses the child has had and their dates: 

Illness Dates 



H. Does the child have: 

Allergies Heart Condition 

! Dizzy Spells • Sinus Trouble 

Headaches Epileptic Seizures 

^ ■ Asthma , Other 

Other 

Any other conditions which would be Important for the school to know 



I. Is the child under any form of medication at the present time? Yes 
No ^ If yes, for what reason? 



J. Is the child to be restricted in any school activities because of health? 
Yes No If yes, what activity and for what reason? 



K. Does the child have a physical handicap? Yes No 

If yes, what type of handicap 



V. Educational - 7 :>ychological Evaluation 

Date of exam Tor,t: u{5Gd last results Examiner 



A. Educational 
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B* Psychological 



Health History (Cont> ) 



C* Recoaanendatiohs 



D. Observations Date 



Examiner 



Results 



E* Comments— 
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Health Record Release Form 

1 hereby give my permission for counselors, special education 
teachers, teachers and principals, who are associated directly 

with ray child, (name) . to review 

my child's health records at the Public Health Clinic and/ or 
Hospital. 



Parent or Legal Guardian (Signature) 
Date 

Witness (Signature) " 
Date 



QO 



OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FORT DEFIANCE AGENCY 
Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 

PARENTAL CONSENT FOR ANNUAL ASSESSMENT/EVALUATIGN/EXAMINAJIOfl 

This IS to certify that I. Darenty^ Ti ardlan ■ t^ama (typed) — 

hereby agree to allow my child/ward, wame - (lypea) " ~ 

to receive Assessment(s), Exaniinatlon(s), or Eval uation(s) . as deemed necessary 

during the school year In the Interest of furthering my child's 

education or educational placement. 



FRir 



REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF TESTING THAT HAY BE ADMINISTERED 
TYPE ' AfiENCY/PRACTITIONER 

1. Psychoeducatlonal Testing Agency Diagnosticians 

2. CTBS « School Staff _ 



3. Individual Aehlevement Test School Staff 



4. Vision and Hearing Test School Staff 



The above services have been fully defined and explained to me and I am satisfied 
wUh tJe VxSuialion of why theUe) .services may be necessary as presented by: 



Name - (typed) ' " Offldal Title - (lypedj 

I hereby certify that I have been advised of ny rights to Inspect all [slevant 

dSlStfonSnisJssmeSt records pertaining JS^St^Jd^Jha^l'llm ShVSl hS" r^'' 
and to Obtain coDies of them. I further understand that i nave tne rj^"^.^^ 
SSSaS JS'llSe ;SJ"t%valuat1on of my child and to ;55"«J^J"„ "'P^jJ J ^f" 
orocess hearing regarding the evaluation In case of disagreement. Awa^f 
S ese r1 h?s. I give my permission for my chl d to be assessed Joj^^J^JIe 
Special Education placement If necessary during the . school year. 

I further understand that neither my child's/ward's name nor my name w^lj used 
n ny fSrS that will violate our rights to privacy, conf 1 den t1 a ty. or ano^^^^ 

ss^fstfoj:d^si5Ji"un3:rs^ssnr5hnrf";s?i s;%3;?ssif^!;j 

fs v^:^^^^ TX^^ti riS3?v?3Sa?rc;. 

tional plan. 

''''''''' - Oarent/Guardlan 



was I / 

Interpretation provided 

was not I f 



Ml tnessed 



Interoreter 



Date 



I, the undersigned, have defined, and fully explained, the proposed assessment(s) 
and explained why assessment(s) is necessary. 

Signature ■■ r-rrrr " f)a"te " 

" Super 1 n tenden t/ Des 1 gnated Representative u-ite 

cc: Parent/Guardian 

FOOOE FORM SE-1 • Q 

EXAMPLE 47 ^ 



Fort. Defiance Office of Education LEA Assessmertt \ 

Check List 



Name: 
DOB: 



School : 
Grade: 



SES #: 



DOCUMENTATION 

1.' Modification of regular program 

A. Peer Tutoring 

B. Individualization 

C. Title I Services 

D. . Team Learn^ing 

E. Contracting 

F. Other (Specify) 



Referral Source: 
YES NO 



LOCATION 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Screening . 

A. Vision 

B. Hearing 

C. General Physical 

D. Academic 

A. Formal 

1. List Instruments .Used 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

B. Informal 

1 . List Types Used 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

Classroom Observation 

A. FDOE Forms & SES 

B. Other Forms (Specify) 
a. 

b. 
c. 

Family/Social History 
(Includes Brief Educational 
Experience History) 



5. Arizona Screening Scale 

6. Counseling Efforts (Academic/Guidance) 

A. Case Summaries 

B. Other Applicable Docunentation 

FDOE Fonn # SE-18 
EXAMPLE #8 



ERIC 
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7. Dormitory Observation (If Applicable) 

A. Relationship to Peers 

B. Relationship to Aids 

C. Response to Oire.ctions 
0. Performance of Details 
E. Problem Areas 

8. ■ Parental Permission to Conduct * 

Individual. Psychoeducation Evaluations 

9. Written Summary of Data collected 
A/ Recommendation to 

1. Evaluate Further 

2. Re-evaluate 

3. Other.Al ternati ves 

B. Reasons for Recommendation 



C. Summary of Information ^ 

0. .Statement from current teacher(s) 

agreeing or disagreeing with . 
recommendation., 

10. Other Information (Specify) - - ■ --^ • 

— — . . . r 



\ 



FDOE Form ? SE-18 
EXAMPLE '#8 



Mill ti disci p.linary Committee Chairman 



« 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



Special Education 
Page I of 3 



Student Screenina Scale 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN LEVEL - SHORT FORfl A 



Child's Name: 



Date Rated: 



Last 



First , 



School : 



•Teacher - Rater: 



Middle 



SES # 



Grade: 



Sex: F M 



Date Enrolled,: 



/ / 



Win you kindly review the records, current performance, and educational progress of this 
student and give consideration to the stiident-as-a-candida-te'-J'-arL-O-l.acemeiit in a soecial 
education orooram for excsotional chi'idren in lighf'of Bureau of Indian Affairs standards 
for identification and placeinent. Coirple^ this form and return it to your school , * 
principal no later than / l_ I 



CHECK (v4 ANr OF THE CHARACTERISTICS BELOW WHICH APPLY TO THIS STUDENT; 



READINESS SKILLS UNDEP.DEVELOPEO 

( ) Self-Feeding, Washing Delayed 

( ) Self-Dressing, Toileting Delayed 

( ) Language 'Development Delayed 

( ) Basic Information Deficient 

( ) Reading Readiness Delayed 

( ) Number Knowledge Lacking 

( ) Drawing/Copying Skills Poor 

{ ) Writing Name, AlpFiabet, etc., Delayed 

( ) Fine Motor Skills Underdeveloped 

(cut, paste, etc. ) 

( ) Gross Motor Skills Delayed 

{hop, balance, etc.) 

( ) Slow, Disabled Learner. 



BEHAVIORAL PROBLE>iS 



( ) Withdrawn Seriously 

j Aggressive Behaviors 

) Emotionally Immature "' 

( ) -Dependent Behaviors 

( ) Hyperactive Behaviors 

( ) Classroom Discipline Problem 

( ) Peer Relations Inadeo'jate 

( ) Short Ai;tention Span 

( ) Self-_Coqcept...Poor / 

( ) Motivation Inadeouate 

( ) Attendance Poor - 



HEALTH IMPAIR/iENTS 



BACKGROUND FACTORS 



Visual Problems Suspected 
Hearing Problems Suspected 

Crippling Condit1on_ 

Dental Problems 

'Specific Health Problem 

Physical Fitness Poor 
General Health Poor 
Personal Hyqiene 



( ) 

W 

( ) 

W 

( ) 



History of Developmental Delay 
History of Behavioral Problems- 
Hi story of Academic Problems 
History Of Environmental Disadvantage 
'Cultural Diverqence Comoounds Problem" 
Multilingual ism Compounds Problem 
Cultural'Oivergence txolains Problem 
Hultillngualism Exo.lalns Problem 



SPEECH If'PAIRMENTS ' GIFTEDNESS 

( ) Articulation Difficulties ( ) Intellectually Ri'fted ^. 

( ) Stuttering ' ( ) Outstanding Talent^ • ■ 

( ) other . ( ) Scholastic Achievement Outstanding 



EXAf'IPLE 

ERIC - ' ^0 

Copyright, Dantel L. Peterson", ed,D., Northern Arizona University, 1977. 



Special Education 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ^^^e 2 of 3 



Based upon this review, check one of the four boxes below and sign this form. 



Student may be gifted and/or exceptionally talented, I have 
" completed and attached a referral form for the gifted and 
talented. 

Student is progressing adequately and there are no significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicapping condition. 

Student is progressing inadequately but there are no significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicaoping condition. Educational 
disadvantage, language, lack of exDosure» or other problems 
probably explain his difficulties, I rGCominerid 



Student is progressing inadeouately and/or there are some 
significant teacher observed signs of ^a handicc»po1ng condition, 
I have completed and attached a detailed rating scale and/cr 
a referral form on this student, I recommend that this student 
be coDSidered as a candidate for an educational evaluation to 
determine'eligibility for special education. 



Teacher's Signature 
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Name: 



• . STUDENT REFERRAL P^ge 3 of '3 

(Complete when appropriate and return to school principal.) 

Date Rated; / / 



Last First Middle 
School: Grade OOB:. 



Teacher: 



Census- # CA:;. 



1. Briefly describe in specific terms the academic behavioral , .J^aalth, and/or 
speech characteristics which you checked as problems on the first oaoe of _ 
this "form. (Describe signs of qiftedness or outstanding talent if aporop.nate. ) 



2. Briefly describe the language and ethnicity of the -child and home. Indicate 
whether muUil ingualism, cultural divergence, or suspected educational 
disadvantages are: 1) irrelevant, 2) explanatory, or 3) compounding 
factors as far as this student is concerned. 



3. What do you think caused and/or maintains the student's problems? 



4. What soecial attempts have the school and you made to remediate the student's 
problems or enrich his education? 



5. Describe the student's current academic and behavioral functicnino in the 
classroom - estimate arade eouivalence, esoecially in basi-- skill areas. 
Attach samples of student's work and give recent test sec. es Discuss 
strengths as v/ell as v;GaknessGS. 



6. What specific questions would you like ansv.-erad through the disgnostic evaluation? 



Teacher's Signature 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



Spe.ciai bducatlon 
Page I o£ 3 



Student Screening Scale 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL - SHORT FORM S 



Child's Name: ^ Oate Sated: / L_ 

Last First Middle 

School: ^SES # _flrade: Se.>^: F « 

Teacher - Rater: Date Enrolled: — / /_ — 

Will you kindly review the records, current performance, and etiuoational progres.s of 
this student and aive consideration to the student as a candidate for placement in 
a special education proaram for exceotional children in light of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs standards for identification and placement. Complete r.his form and return 
it to your school principal no later than / / 

CHECK ANY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS BELOW WHKH APPLY TO THIS STUDENT 



ACADEMIC UNDERACHIEVEf-'Efir 

{ ) Self-ficlp Skills (dress, eat, 

etc.) Delayed 

( ) Readiness Skills Delayed 

( ) Oral Particioation Below Expectancy 

( ) Reading Skills Delayed 

( ) Handwriting Skills Poor 

( ) Spelling Skills Deficient 

( ) Classroom Seat Work Unsatisfactory 

( ) Arith::etic Skills Oelayed 

( ) Subject Matter Knowledge Weak 

( ) Physical Coordination Skills 

Underdeveloped 

( ) Slow, Disabled Learner 



BEHAVIORAL, PROSLEJ'.S 

( ) Withdrawn Seriously 

( ) Aggressive Behaviors 

( ) Emotional I.Tjr.aturi ty/ Li ability 

( ) Hyperactive Behavior 

( ) Distractible Behaviors 

( ) Classroom Discipline Problem 

( ) Peer Relations Inadequate 

( ) . Self-Conceot Poor 

( ) Independent V'ork Skills Inadaauats 

( ) Motivation inadequate 

( ) Attandance Poor 



HEALTH IMPAIRMENTS 



BACKr,ROUNO FACTORS 



H 

( ) 
( ) 

[] 

( ) 
( ) 



Visual Problems Suspected 
Hearing Problems Susoected 

Gripping Condition ^ 

Dental Problems 

Specific Hear:h Problem 

Physical Fitness Poor 
fieneral Health Poor 
Personal Hygiene 



H 

( ) 
C ) 
( ) 

\] 

( ) 



History of Developmental Delay 
History of Behavioral Problems 
History of Academic Problems 
History of Environmental Disadvantage 
Cultural Diveraence Comoounds Problem 
Multilingualism Comoounds Problem 
Cultural Divergence Exolains Problem 
Multilingualism Explains Problem 



SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 

( ) Articulation Difficulties 

( > Stuttering 

( ) Other 



GIFTEDNESS 

( ) Intellectually '^-ifted 

( ) Outstanding Talent_ 

( ) Scholastic Achieveirent Outstanding 
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Copyright, Daniel L. Peterson, Ed.O. , Northern Arizona Universitv. 1977, 



Special Education 
Page 2 of 3 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Based upon this reyiew, check one of the four boxes and sign this form. 



Student may be gifted and/or exceptionaHy talented. I have 
completed and attached a referral form for the gifted and 
talented. 

Student is progressing adeouately and there are n. significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicapped condition. 

Student is progressing inadequately but there are no significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicapping condition. Educational 



disadvantage, language, lack of exnosure, or other problems 
probably explain his difficulties, I recommend 



Student is progressing inadequately and/or there are some 
significant teacher observed signs of a handicapping condition. 
I have completed and attached a^'detailed rating' scale and/or a 
referral form on this student. I recommend that this student 
be considered is a candidate for an educational evaluation to 
determine eligibility for special educatibn. 



Teacher's Signature 



iuo 
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£J^(]>r1ght, Daniel L. Peterson, Ed.D. , Northern Arizona University, 1977. 



.V . • • STUDENT REFERRAL - Page 3/of 3 

(Coniplete when appropriate and return to school principal*) 

Na.r4: ^ Date Rated: / / 

Last First Middle ' ^ 

School : Grad^; DOB: / / 

Teacher: ,Census 1 CA: / 



1. Briefly describe in SDOcific terms the academic behavioral, health, and/or 
speech characteristics which you chocked as problei^is on the first .oaoe of 
this form. (Describe signs of giftodness or outstanding talent if appropriate.) 



2. Briefly describe the language and ethnicity of the xhild and horre. Indicate 
whether multilingualism, cultural divergence, or suspected educational 
disadvantages are: 1) irrelevant* 2) explanatory, or 3) corrpounding 
factors as fa» as this student is concerned. 



3. What do you think caused and/or maintains the student's problems? 



4. What special atter.ats have ^he school and you made to remediate the student's 
problc.T.s or enrich his education? 



5» Describe the student's current academic and behavioral functioning in the 
classroom - ^stinate grade equivalence, .especially in basic skill areas. 
Attach sa.v.ples of student's work and give recent test scores. Discuss 
strengths as well as v/eakncsses. 



6. Hlf*at specific questions would you like ansv/ered through the disgnostic evaluation? 



Teacher's Signature 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



Page 1 of 2 

Special Education 



Name of Student: • SES #: 



The assessineht(s) , examination (s) , or evaluation(s) for which you 
gave your consent have been completed. The results indicate that: 

( ) No placement in special education programs or services 
Is recommended at this time. 

or 

( ) A planning meeting for the purporje of developing, review- 
ing, and /or revising an lEP (Individualized Education Pro- 
gram) for your child ir. recommended. 

It is important that you participate in this meeting. '»Je would like 
to schedule the meeting at a mutally agreed-upon time and place. We 
suggest the following schedule. If this is not agreeable^ to you, 
please let us know imraediat,ely so we can change the date, time or 
place. 

Date : ' 

Time: 1 .. 

Place: J 

Purpose _ 

Participants in Meeting: 

1. A representative of the school: 

2. The child's teacher: . 

3. One or both parents: 

4. The child, where appropriate: 

5. Bvalaution personnel reprGS«ntacive:__^ 

6. Other individuals at the discretion of the parents or the 
school : ^_„__„_^ — _=_„.™„™_ 

Interpretation ( ) was not provided. 

( ) was provided. 

To be conplared by interpreter when message is delivered to home: 
( ) Parent agreed to schedule above. 

( ) Parent wished to change schedule as indicated above. 

WITNESSED 

Interpreter 



Principal 
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NOTICE TO PARE>rrS/GUARDIANS 



0 



The acta hed notice is being sent to you to explain all of the pro- 
cedural safeguards available to you under the law. You are being 
notified, in writing, and are being given the opportunity to attend 
and participate in the meeting to be held to determine if your child 
needs special education and related services, and/or to develop an 
appropriate program in the least restrictive environment to meet 
your child* s needs • If you do not attend this meeting, a copy of 
the individualized education program developed for your child will 
be sent to you. Prior to placement of your child in a special edu- 
cation program, your consent must be obta*?ned. 



r 
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Special Education 
BUPilAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

t . 

PARENT CONSENT - SPECIAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT AND SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL APPRAISAL AND REVIEW COMMITTEE: 

The following persons have been consulted regarding placement of 
■■: ' - (Name of Student) in a special edu- 
cation program. We agree that the student should be placed in a 

special education program for (type 

of handicap) • ^ 

Note: If the placement is because the student is eligible for spe- 
cial education as a Specific Learning Disabled, the Specific 
Learning Disability Evaluation and Placement form must be 
attached. 

Name Position Signature Date 



PARENTAL CONSENT 

This is to Certify^ that I, » hereby 

Parent or Guardian (Typed) 

agree to have my child/ward, > placed 

Name (Typed) ' 

in ■ operated by 

Program/Service Ag^ancy/School/Other Location 

for a period not to exceed three (3) years from the date of execution 
of this consent. I understand at the end of that period my child/ward 
will be reevaluated and that I will be given the recommendations for 
placement and further consent. I also understand that this placement 
will be reviewed at least annually. I have been informed of the place- 
ment options and agree that the placement decision conforms with the 
least restrictive environment requirements* I also understand that the 
procedural safeguards listed on the attached form arc available to me 
in the event that I disagree with the placement of my child/ward. 

• I AGREE to the placement in the Special Education Program as 

described above. 



Date Signature of Farent/Guardian 

I DO NOT AGREE to the placement in the Special Education Pro- 
gram described above. 



Date Signature of Parent/Guardian 



EXAf-IPLE f?ll 
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- ^ . ■ 

Interpretatjton was OR ^.....^ was not provided. 

Witnessed: 

Interpreter "Date 

I, the undersigned, have 'defined and fully explained the recommended 
placement of Che above named student and the parent or guardian as 
witnessed above, consents to the placement of their child/ward in the 
program sei*vice(s) stated. I have also reviewed the attached Parent 
Rights and Responsibilities procedural safeguards with, the parent or 
guardian* 
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NAVAJO AREA Sf '.L EDUCATION. 
' INDIVIDUAL E.DUCATiON PROGRAM 



2-79 



DATE or ICP 



'Annu/^l Reviflw Date 



Sellout: 



Grade 



O.O.Q. _ 
Ttifchtr: 



Addra&s; 



I.O.No. 



I. ANNUAL r.OAl,S 



SIbl' NOf 



GTi:f> NO. 



sn.p NO 



SUP NO. 
Csi 



STir NO. _ 



IM. SI CP NO. HlOl 
!M Ai:i fvif NT IN Ll:AST 
Ml 'J! MICriVL liNVIHONMCNr 



I. PRESENT LEVEL Of 
fcOUCATIONAL 
PEHFORMANCE ' 



NUMtiER: 



NUMBHn: 



NUMflCR: 



NUMUlin 



NUMUfiM: 



IX. SI'liCIf IC LDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



ni.^£HIOOIC OBJECTIVES 



NUMBERS: 



NUMUERS: 



NUMUSRS; 



NUMBERS: 



NUMBERS; 



NUMUaRS. 



IV. STARTING 
DATE 



X. LOG OF PARENT CONTACT 



XII. PARLNt AUrMOin^ATION 

I Cv>lf..'Mt to thl* PlrtCiMnL'IlL ltu\ thii \MO*iKAm 

I ; ' (io cufitunt to the Proyrnm 
t I lio ngj cofUO(»l 10 ti.e ProQrafit 



Ojte 



V. ESTIMATED 
COMPLETION 
DATE 



) 



VI. PERSON 
RESPONSIBLE 



XIII. ENDORSEMENTS 



Wdm« 



Title 



TltU 



VU. EVALUATION RESULTS 
(LISD OaJECTIVE'i COMPLETEO BV^ ^^^ 

teacherV ^ ^ 



' Tltlo 



tttl* 



fl«i..ie 



Title 



Ham 



Title 



m 

X 

a* 



DISTRIBUTION 
Whiu: Cum Fotd«r 

C«narv; Tatchtr 

Pmk: Afitney 

Gold: Ptrini 
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FORT DEFIANCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
• MULTIDISCIPLINARY EVALUATION TEAM 
'REPORT OF SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 



NAME OF STUDENT ^ GRADE 

HOME ADDRESS 



SCHOOL ^ TEACHER 



DATE OF MEETING ■ TIME 

LOCATION OF MEETING 



S 



THIS TEAM HAS DETERMINED THAT J HAS A SPECIFIC 

LEARNING DISABILITY. THIS DETERMINATION IS BASED UPON THE FOLLOWING: 



WHILE WAS BEING OBSERVED BY 



IN yiS/HER , THE FOLLOWING RELEVANT BEHAVIOR WAS 

OBSERVED: ' * ' " 



• THIS BEHAVIOR HAS THE FOLLOWING* RELATIONSHIP TO 
ACADEMIC FUNCTIONING: 



THE MEDICAl FINDINGS LISTED BELOW ARE CONSIDERED EDUCATIONALLY RELEVANT: 



FDOOE FORM if SE-9 
EXAMPLE #13 
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EXHIBITS A SEVERE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT 

AND ABILITY IN THE AREAS OF: 

AS INDICATED BY: * 



THE TEAM BELIEVES THE SEVERE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY IS 
NOT CORRECTABLE WITHOUT SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES. 

___________ HAS BEEN PROVIDED WITH. THE APPROPRIATE REGULAR . 

\ 

EDUCATION EXPERIENCES LISTED BELOW (DESCRIBE HOW THE CHILD FUNCTIONED IN 

THESE EXPERIENCES): . 



THh TEAM HAS DETERMINED THAT ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGE, CULTURAL AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACTORS ARE PRIMARILY THE CAUSE OF THE LEARNING DISABILITY BASED UPON 



I CERTIFY THAT I CONCUR l^ITH THE CONCLUSIONS WRITTEN IN THIS REPORT. 
THE ATTACHED STATEMENT REPRESENTS MY CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE CASE OF 



NAME DISCIPLINE 



FDOOlf FORM f; SE-9 
EXAiMPLE m 
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I CERTIFY THAT I DO NOT AGREE WITH THE CONCLUSIONS WRITTEN IN THIS 
REPORT. THE ATTACHED STATEMENT REPRESENTS MY CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE 
CASE OF • . 

NAT^E DISCIPLINE 



FDOQE FORf'1 # SE-9 
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Special Education 

BUREAU OF INBIAN AFFAIRS 
RECORD OF ACCESS 
STU^ENl'S NAME: S.E.S. No.: 



Access 
Date 


Accessing 
Records 


Type of 
I.D. 

Presented 


Purpose 

of 
Access 


Date & Signature of 
Employee Verifying 
I.D. 


























• 














* 






• 
































































• 


























- 
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BUREAU OF INDIAiN AFFAIRS 
TRA.\SFER OF RECORD (S) FOBiM 



Page 9 of 9 
Special Education 



REQUESTOR: Name: 



Address: 



REQUESTED FROM: Name: 



Address: 



Student: Name: S.E.S. No.:_ 

Parent /Guardian: 



Purpose: ^ Routine Transfer 

^ Evaluation 

Due Process 
Other (Specify)_ 



This is to certify that I do hereby agree to the release of educa- 
tional records (defined as any information used to make a decision 
regarding special education for my child) with the understanding 
that they will be released only for the purpose stated above and 
only to the person/ institution stated above. 



Date Parent, Guardian or Eligible Studenc 



The undersigned releases these records with the understanding that 
they are being released only for the purpose stated above and only 
to the person/institution stated above- 



Date Authorized School Official 



EXAMPLE #15 
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Date: 



STUDENT RECORD CHF.CKLIST 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS ; 
1. Referral request. 

2. Signed parent consent for evaluation with content of notice. 

3. Evaluation information that is: 

a. Dated within past three years. 

b. Administered by qualified multidisciplinary group 

of persons. 

c. Administered in primary language. 

d. ■ Reviewed by raultidisciplinary team or group of per- 
sons. 

e. Validated for specific purposes for which tests were 

used. 

f . Child assessed in all areas related to suspected 

handicap • 

4. Learning Disability Eligibility Report (where applicable). 

a. Team composition. 

b. Assessment criteria used. 

c. Observation results. 

d. Written report. 

1. Clear statement of diagnosis of LD. 

2. Explanation of procedures used to assess. 

3. Statement of need for special education. 

4. Signed by all team members. 

5. Individualized Education Program (lEP). 

a. Date written or reviewed is within the last year. 



EXAMPLE #16 
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^^^^^^^ b. Participants at meeting, • 

it Parent (s) or documentation of school's 

attempt to involve parents. 

2. Teacher. 

ft 

3. Student (where appropriate). 

4. Member of evaluation team or someone who 
can interpret the evaluation results for 
first lEF after assessment/reassessment. 

5. Supervisory representative. 

6. Any other. 
c. Content of lEP. 

1. Present educational performance levels. 

2. Annual goals. 

3. Short term objectives. 

4» LRE 

5. Special education services to be provided. 

6, Related services to be provided. 

7 . Extent to which child will be able to par- 
ticipate in regular programs. 

8. Dates of initiation and duration. 

9. Evalution procedures to determine if short- 

tern objectives rre b.eing achieved. 

r , 

«. • 

6. Signed parent consent for placement with content of notice. 

?• Placement decision that is: 

a. Result of information obtained from a variety of 

sources. 

* 

b. Made by group of persons, including persons knowl- 
edgeable about child, meaning of evaluation data and 
placement options. 

c. In accordance with lEP. 



EXAJ'lPLE fr'16 
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d. Made in conformity with least restrictive environ- 
: ment (LRE) . 

e. Determined at least annually 

_ 8. Confidentiality Safeguards. 

^ a. List of persons with access posted in agency, 

b. Secure records. 

c. Trained person in charge of records, 
d. Record of access in each folder, 

1, Nc.me. 

2. Cate of access. 

3. Purpose. 

9. Release of record consent (where applicable). 

_10. Parental consent for any substantial re-evaluation before a 
substantial change in placement (where applicable) • 

^11. Optional Records: 

1. Medical history when not required for appropriate place- 
ment. 

2. Social hisuory. 

3. Student *s written work. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
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U.S. Government Printing Office: T974 534-417 



HSA'rl99-l (Formerly HSM-19g-l) 
1-7-4. 

PATIENT REFERRAL NOTICE 

INSTRUCTIONS (This form may be used by Medical, Dental, and Paramedical personnel 
to refer DIH Beneficiaries for medical, dental or related services.) 



1. TO (Name, T:itle, and address of person or organization or institution to whom 
referral Is made. ) . 

Indian Health Sewiaes 



2. NAME OF PATIENT (Last Name, Mrst Name, Middle Name) 

John 


3. SEX 

M 


4. BIRTHDATE 

B-ie-?o 


5. REGISTRATION NO. 
0000 


6. ADDRESS 

Fort Defianaes Arizona 


' 7. TRISE 
Navajo 


3. RESERVATION 


9. ADDITIONAL lUENTI 


FICATION 



*10. REASON FOR REFERRAL (Type of service requested) 

John's teacher has recently become concerned about his below average academic 
performance and tendency to be withdraim in class. We are requesting a vision 
and hearing evaluation to determine if there is any possibility that problems in ■ 

i-.hai^a ny>g>n!> mnjj he> nnn-hryf.huting to his difficulties in school. 

11. SIGNIFICANT MtDICAL.OR DENTAL FACTORS (Including diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, etc.' 

A recent review of John's cumulative record indicated he was last screened 

for vision and hearing problems two years ago at School. At that 

time, there was no evidence to suggest he was having difficulty hearing or ■■<■.■ 
seeing. 



12. REPORT BY PARAMEDICAL PERSONNEL 



13. FROM [Tiime, title, and address of person making referral ) 
£,<amp:Te #1 101 • 



14. DATE 



FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PREVIOUS PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL EVALUATION SUMMARY 



NAME __jai>u. 
CEN 



DATS ll-ZO-80 



GRADE Sth 



DOB 



1. CTBS Data (2 previous tests): 

5, - 1980 

Reading 2.2 

Math i.S 

Language 3, 8 

2. Last Report Grades: 

Reading - F 
• ' Math - F 

Social Studies - C 
Saienae - D 



BY 



5, - 



19?^ 

Reading 1 . S 

Math 1.4 

Language 2.S 



Physiaal Ed. - B 
Art ' C 



3. Other Test Data: 
Hone 
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FORT DEFIANCE OFFICE OF EDUCATION . 



EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY 



I. . . . 

NAME John DATE 11-20-80 ■ '^^k 

. , • "-'^ 

CEN .'^^z? GRADE Sth BY j 

DOB 8^16- 70 ' 

1. Educational History at LEA; ■ 

This is John's fiz>st year at School, Aoademiaalty , his teacher hue 

been aonaemed about his slow progress in reading and math. She. is also aon-^:-- 
aemed about his behavior. John does not like to participate in class aatiV'.Ues 
When called by the teacher, he participates reluctantly. Typically, in thia 
situation i he speaks in a low voice and does not look at the teacher. 'Also, .-^ 
John has not made many friends among his peers. He prefers to stay to himself 
and if pre^-sed by other children, may become angry. 

2. Modification of Regulary Classroom: , - 

John's teacher has tried sitting him in the front of the room and encouraging^. 
him to participate in class. She has. also asked several of the more popuUir 
students to befriend him, however, to date, their efforts appear to have had 
no effect. ' 



3. Other Types of Remediation Provided: 

To help f^ohn with his math and reading, the teacher has had her aide spend 
1 hour per aay with him working on special assignments. Progress^dunng these - 
lessons has been slow because John does not Uke the lessons, and the atde 
must use a great deal of coaxing to get him to respond at all. 



CONFIDENTIAL 
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FORT DEFIANCE AGENCY 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 

(Individual Student) 

Student ; Jokn Date: ll'20-80 

Time: 9:00 a.m. Teacher: Mrs. Smith \ Room OOP 

1. Handedness: R or L 

2. Activity: Reading ; 



3. Attention Span: (1.) 4 min. (2.) 3 min. 45 sea , 
Distractiability : Auditory , 

Visual No [ ; 

BOTH , ■ 

t 

4. Oral Participation: JnPm np.vfi.v vo7,ui\tP^p,r>(id to partiaipate and j^hen galled. , ^ , 
OYit spoke veluGtan tly in a low voiae and without maki.ig eye oontaat. 

3. Behavior: Withdrawn: va.q Agressive; ues Hyperactive; 'jn^q 

Distractable : no Other: 

6. Peer Relation;' Be' never initiated intemation with other ahildren, and withdr ew 
or became openly hostile whQn approached by oiher ahildren. 7 

7. Teacher/Aide Relation: Tks onlu interaation ooaurrina here was when his teach er 
called on him during the reading lesson; he participated reluctantly. 

8. Language: (Tea'cher/Sutdent) Enalish/Enqlish 

OTIIER COMMENTS; Based on observation in the classroom today, John appears to be 
a withdrawn child whose interactions with the rest of the class are limited to 
reluctwit participation when called on by the teacher. When the teacher tried to 
include John, he became defiant, and retreated from the group. As the teacher 
becams more attentive to John, the more he backed ccwQ.y from her. 

FppOE FORM // SE-8 
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FAMILY HISTORY • 

NAME John DATE 9-28-80 

CEN GRADE Sth ' Bl 



DOB 3- 16-70 * 



1. Significant Medical Problems: 

'i 

2. History of Child Abuse: 

None \ 

3. History of Alcohol Abuse - Parents - Child: 

None 



Home Living Conditions.:- 

John lives in a three bedroom framed house with his mother, and older 
brother, and yo'unger sister. His father has worked on the other side of 
the state since last Spring and is rarely present in the home. The home is 
well kept and John shares a room with his brother. John's mother reports 
that typically he does not go out to play with the other children in the neigh- 
borhood. She has tried to encourage him to do so, but he prefers to stay to 
himself playing alone in his room. It appears, from the mother's report, 
that John has dtways preferred to' stay to himself, but that 'this tendency 
has gotten worse since his father took a job across the state, klao since 
the father's absenc John naa not gotten along very well with hi3 brother. 
The two, when together, are always fighting. 
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• • • TEACHER RATING SCALE "; 
For The Survey of Children With Exceptional, Educational Needs 

Grades K throughS 

Name John . Aee 10 Gvad& , svh 

Teacher Mr^a. Smith School- District^ , 

Please rate each item on a scale of 1 to 5 utilizing the following criteria: 

» 

■" 1. The child does not exhibit this performance or conduct 

2. The child seldom exhibits this performance or conduct 

3. The child occasionally exhibits this performance or conduct 

4. The child frequently exhibits this performance or "conduct *. • 

5. The child consistently exhibits this performance or conduct 

1. .Functions below present grade placement in reading. — - -/.g / 

2. Becomes more excited than other students . --*~-----~----»-----"*/2T 

3. Functions below present grade placement in spelling. '- ^/.g y 

4. Is hyperactive and restless, can't sit still.----*"— ————— -/J^/ 

5 . Has trouble holding on to ob j ects . ■■^■>«-.»^"»'--«.-'----'-"~— \ I - 

6. Functions below present grade placemsat in arithmetic.-/^/* 

7. Exhibits explosive and unpredictable behavior . 

'-S. Exhibits poor coordination in sports and games.—— ««~« r ...-«..o. ./ | / 

9. Cannot follow academic directions.— 

10. Little self control; will speak out or interrupt others. -/^l/ 

11. Handwriting difficult to read. ~"-£l7 

12. Fails to grasp simple word meanings.—— — — •"••^ "/ < / 

13. Often over reacts; new situations are disturbing.-— -^/T7 

— -14 -Coloring -and paint ings-?.re- messy ^-^-^^ — .,~vj^/ 

15. .Assignments are incomplete and poorly written.— —-/^T 

16. Exhibits impulsive behavior.————— 1—.™— 

17. Often disorganized in manner of working.————/^/ - 

18. Has difficulty in finding his way or locating objects. f———-/j_/ 

19. v-annot work independently.—— 

20. Very poor balance,—— — ™— — — — — - --"—"^.jL' 

21. Seldom participates in group discussions. tS I 

22. Very poor in manual manipulation.— — [j^J 
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' ■ ' ' ' . ..^ . . . . ■. ■ . . . .•• 

" {. TEACHER RATING SCALE . ^ ' ■ ' ' " " '-'^ ' 

23. Speech is unclear and dlificulC CO under stand. -rr "'"'/JiJ t| 

24. Exhibits erratti.c, flighty or scattered b*5havior. ''"'^'""'LZJ ""' ' 'M 

25. / Learns from listening, but not from reading,------'--'^™--— — .?= 

■ 26. Continues activiry, cannot shift response.---— --"------/jT - 

27. Lacks perseverance, is easily distracted. — . .v, 

28. Writing is cramped, crowded and laborious.-— "———'-'•*'^'»"— 

rjj- 

29. Cannot remember instructions. -«-----~r-''-*"-"~"'*~'^~*"*/JL/' „ 

30. Draws attention to self by his speech.---———™—™*"— ' Ijij 
• ' ■ - " . > .- 

^~~~^-^31.,_^hort attention gpan.-—---— --~--—"^'~------*-"''*--"'"-/jI7 

32. Does not ^grasp.j:oncept pf numbers, space or. time,—*-^-— ££/ 

33. Uses incomplete sentfences with i;ramatical errors.—""--/^/ 

34. stutters or stamniers frequently.----— •--—--™™—™'---~*~"'---^'^-'~^ 
Does not complete assignmttnts, changes activity. 

36. O/eractive, uncontrolled. Impulsive behavior. ^^™«-™---«.---/T7 

«. 37. Uses inaaature or improper vocabulary. , — — [JJ 

38. Om.'<.ts sounds to words.—"——- — — — — ™— .-™-rn '^LU 

39. Can verbally express himself far above his vT:itte.a level.——-— /TJ 

40. Unable to relate isolated facts. ' — ~— — — ~" — £77 , . 

41. Listens,, btit rarely comprehends well.; •^''Lll ' 

42. Does not perform well with' tasks concemiag objects* — -—^""ZlT" " ' 

. ^ 43. Unable to tell a comprehensible story.™— ""LJ , ^ 

44. Mind often wanders from discussion. r HJ^ 'v. 

45. Does not use common sense. " — — 

46. Can follow verbal instructions but not written ones. — -•• — — /i^/ - 

47. Is clumsy or awkward, breaks or tears things.— — '— "LU ' 

43. Is unable to call forth the exact word. l^J 

4^. Performance is lower than tests indicate it should be. ~ ^ 
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CACHES BATljra SCALE 

?-ge 3 . ' . 

0. Speaks in extremely loud or soft voice.- — ' mm^^..m g / 

1. Withdrawn; doesn't stand up for self '■ — /jT / 

2. ^ 'Exhibits "Don't care" attitude.'— — ■ ■j..,>.-/Y7 

■3 . Daydreams ■■' ■■■i.-... ■ . ,i. ,..^.i.. „ ....i.» / 2. / 

W», Complains of earaches or running ears. " ' ■ ' /"fT ■ 

i-S. Appears apathetic or uadaractiva.-* " ' ■ ■ ■ «■- / j; / 

56. Takeis things, tha^ belong to others. . .... ■ ■ nn ,^. " /Tj ^ 

57. Is shy, timid, very quiet* > /sj . 

m 

53* Eolds head In peculiar: pcs,ltioii when spoken to. ■^■ « »>^>«'<> » »a*« i .» iMi« .i > > .» . , . .iaj «/^j^^ 

59. Has little respect for authority.—- " ' -"— " ^.i.. i^o m fyj - , ' 

60. Shews preference fot working or playing alone.- ■ "<<■ » »■■/ s7 

61. Appears to hear some things and not hear others. ■ ■ ■■■■■ ..inf. ... «. «. . i » /TT' 

62. Is a bully; pidts on others.- —" " "-"" - ' - " ' " " "" "L lJ 

63. Spends excasslv.e amounts of time on assignments /Jj^T" 

64. Often asks to have words, questions, etc., repeated. — '-* ■" </} / 

65. Is destructive of, property. ■■ ■ '■ — — ' " " " /TV 

66. Rubs eyes frequently. ■ ■ ■ "■' n .. . i r .. , w . . . n i m» »^mmf j j 

67. ' Does not express feelings ■ ■ - < 

68. Trowns or blinks frequently . '■■ '■■■ ■ \ .. ■■ ■ - ^..■■i . ... .m . v ., %J 

6S. Has little or no interest in school activities 

7.0. Complains of aching or burning eyee. ■ '" -«»«£J7' 

71. Is often tardy or truant.-*— " " " ' ... . .. [ / 

72. Tilts head to ,ne side when reading.—— — ■ - * ' ■ ./'"f/ 

7'3. Is disobedient or defiant in. class ■- « - -^i— « ■■■.■ /X T' 

74, 'Holds book close to face when reading.——— — — '• — — — / 1,./ 

75. Has physical handicap which impedes educational 

Zi» 11.. 1 ^ 

progress in regular classropm. No/yy ' Yes/ / H I J . K. 
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TEACHEU IIATING .SCALE 
J-oi* The Survey of Children With EKceptional Kducational Needs 

Grades K-Q 



Ago 3 Grade_^ 5_ 



Dato 



Tuachut 



School 



Normnl 



Salient: 



Critical 



Acaderaip Skill i 

^ i-±m _ V2_ 13 U 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22, 23 2K» 26 .08) 30 31 32 34 36 38 AO 42 44 45 




U 6 



7 8 9 10 . 11 




Qipulac 

12..a3)'^14 15 16 1 



Paychomoti^r Skills . . . .■ ~ ~ - 

^ 10 11 12 13 1 4 15 16 17 18 19 2b 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 




Control 

/ 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 . 25 26 27 28 29 30 



^ Q 9 _ IQ U 12 13_ i"4:.(U) 16 17 18 19 20 21 2 

K 6 (j)"^?^ 



lutellej^tuallty 

i 25 27 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 



Atteutl 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 1 



^ IQ _ 1^,__20.. . , 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 



o 

ID 



— . Specif Ic^.eurnl 

1' 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 li\ 19 "'20^"m^ 



G 4 



U 7. 0 



Withd 

10 n 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 7 



Social- 5ehavlor 

1 ^ 8 10 11 1^- Jl_l^? 5 16 17 jji02 0-'2r ih 2 S 27 ^9 30 31 32 33 32 35 36 37 38 39 40 



iti Span 



ig Dltiabilltles 

U 23 24 26 :dG 29 31 33 35 37 39 41 43 45 
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Physical Impairment: 
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Fort Defiance Office of Education LEA Assessment 

Check List 



Name: 
DOB: 



John 



. SES #: 



000 



DOCUMENTATION 

1. Modification of regular program 

A. , Peer Tutoring 

B. Individualization 

C. Title I Services 
0. Team Learning 

£. Contracting 

F. Other (Specify) 



2. 



Screening 
A. Vision 
Hearing 

General Physical 
Academi c 
A. Formal 
1. 



B. 
C. 
D. 



List Instruments Used " 

a. CTBS 

b. Woodaook-Johnson 
c. 

d. 

B. Informal 

1 . List Types Used 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

» 

3. Classroon-i Observation 

A. ruGE Forms & SES 

B. .Other Forms (Specify) 

d. 

b. 
c. 

4. Fami ly/Sociar History 
(Includes Brief Educational 
Experience History) 

5. Ari::ona Screening Scale 

6. Counseling Efforts (Academi c/Guidance) 
A. Case Summaries 

5. Other Applicable Documentation 

FDOE Form # SE-18 
EXAMPLE §^ 



School : 
Grade : 



Cvystat 



Sth 



Referral Source: ^sg. Teaaher, Mrs . Smith 
YES NO LOCATION 



EMC 
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/ 



Crystal 



Crystal. 



Crustal 



7. Dormitory Observation (I^ Applicable) 

A. Relationship to Peers 

B. Relationship to Aids 

C. Response to Directions 

D. Performance of Details 

E. Problem Areas 

8. Parental Permission to Conduct 
Individual Psychoeducation Evaluations 

9. Written Summary of Data collected 

A. Recommendation to . 

1. Evaluate Further 

2. Re-evaluate 

3. Other Alternatives 

r 

B. Reasons for Recommendation; 

C. Summary of Information 

D. Statement from current teacher(s) 
agreeing or disagreeing with 
recommendation 



10. Other Information (Specify) 




Multi disciplinary Comniittee Chairman 



I- DOE Form SE-18 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Student Screenino Scale 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL - SHORT FOR/'I B 



Page 1 of 3 . 



Chi Id* s liame: 



Last 



School : 



John 



First 



Middle 



SES # 



Teacher - Rater: Ms. Smith 



Date Rated: 11 / 1 / 80 

r.rade; 5 Sex: F (m) 
Date Enrolled; S / 15/ 80 



Will you kindly review the recordsV-'current performance, and educational progress of 
this student and give consideration to^ the student as a candidate for placenient in 
a special education propram for exceotional children in light of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs standards for identification and placement. Cornpleta this form and return 
it to your school principal no later than / / 



CHECK 



Y OF THE CHAPJ^CTERISTICS BELOW WHICH APPLY TO THIS ^STUDENT 



ACADEMIC UfnERACHIEVEf-'.EfiT 

( ) Self-Help Skills (dress, eat, 

etc.) Delayed 
( ) Readiness Skills Delayed 

HOral Particioation Below Expectancy 
Reading Skills Delayei 
Handwriting Skills Hcor 
( ) Spelling Skills Deficient 
I ) Classroom Seat Work Unsatisfactory 
(✓7 Ari»thmetic Skills Delayed 

( ) '^ Subject Matter Knowledge Weak 

( ) 'Physical Coordination Skills 

Underdeveloped 
(w^ Slow, Disabled Learner 



HEALTH IMPAIRMENTS 

) Visual Problems Suspected 

) Hearing Problems Susoected 

• ( ) Cripping Condition 

( ) Oantal Problems 

( ) Specific Health Problem 

( ) Physical Fitness Poor 

( ) General Health Poor 

( } Personal Hygiene 

SPEECH IMPAIRKEfiTS 

( ) Articulation Difficulties 
( ) Stuttering 

0ther,,,^p^^7?^o_£2i Cihort iiQV.tsno^'Q 
with a soft voice 



BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 

(v^ Withdrav/n Seriously 
Aggressive Behaviors 

( ) Emotional Immaturity/Liability 

( ) Hyperactive Behavior 

( ) Oistractible Behaviors 

{ Y Classroom Discipline Problem 

(/J Peer Relations Inadequate 

(Vf Self-Concept Poor 

( ) Independent V'ork Skills Inadacuate 

( ) Motivation Inadequate 

( ) Attendance Poor 



BACKGROUfiO FACTORS 

( ) History. of Developmental Delay 

( ) History of Behavioral Problems 

( ) History of Academic Problems 

( ) History of Environmental Oisadvantace 

{ ) Cultural Oiveroence Comcourds ?-cblem 

( ) Multilingualism Corroounds Problem 

( ) Cultural Oivercence E.Nolains Prcblem 

( ) Multilingual ism Explains Problem 



GIFTEDNESS 

( ) Intellectuslly ^iftad 

( ) Outstanding Talent 

C ) Scholastic Achieveifent Outstanding 
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special tducatiion 
Page 2 of 3 

Bureau of-Indian Affairs 



Based upon this review, check one of the four boxes and sign this form. 

Student may be gifted and/or exceptionally talented. I have 
completed and attached a referral form for the gifted and 
talented. 

Student is progressing a*deouately and there are n: significant 

teacher observed signs of a handicapped condition. 

Student is progressing inadequately but there are no significant 

teacher observed signs of a handicapping condition, tdijcational 
disadvantage, languaoe, lack of exnosure, or other problems 
probably explain his "difficulties. , I recoir-iiend 



Student is progressing inadequataly and/or there are some • 
significant teacher observed'signs of a handicaoping condition. 
I have completed and attached a detailed rating' scale and/or a 
referral form on this student. I recormend that "this student 
be considered as a candidate for an educational evaluation to 
determine eligibility for special education. 



Teacher's Signature 



£X^i-!PLE 113 
O "opyright, Daniel L. Peterson, Ed.D., fJorthern Arizona University, 1W7. 



l&i; ' (Complete when appropriate and return to school principal.) rl^ 



Nace: 



John 



Last 



School : 



first Middle 
Grade: 5 



Teacher:, Ms. Smith 



Census i 



Date Rated; 12/1 f SO 

DOB; 8 / 16/70 
■ CA: 5 / 4 



1. Briefly describe in specific terns the academic behavioral, health, and/or 
speech characteristics v;hich you chocked as problen-.s cn the first oace of 
this form. (Describo signs of giftodness or outstanding talent if appropriate.) 

John does y}ot pca'tiaipate in class unless called on and then he pcr>tiaipates 

2'eluatantly . He has not made friends, prefers to stay to himself y and- may 

heaome angry if pressed by the other children. Also, he is significantly 

b'lhini the other children in reading and math skills. 
Z, EncTiy describe the language and ethnicity of the -child and hoire. Indicate 
whether multilingual ism, cultural divergence, cr susoccted educational 
disadvantages are: 1) irrelevant, 2) explanatory, or 3) ccn:pounding 
factors as far as this student is concerned. 

John comes from a bilingual family, but appears to have good facility in both 
Nava^jo and English. The factors above are considered to be irrelevant to his 
current problems. 

3. Vlhaf do "you think caused and/or maintains the student's problems? 



4. 



5. 



Don't know 



V.'hat special dtter.Dts have the school and you made to remediate the student's 
probk-.T.s or enrich his education? 

John's seat has been moved to the front of the room and I have tried to encourage 
his r)artioipation in class. Also, I have asked several of zhe more popular stu- 
■dents to befriend him. To help him in math and reading, I have had my aide work 
with him for 1 hr. per day. None of these efforts have been very successful. 

" ihe 



Strengths as v/ell as weaknesses. 

* Academically, John's work in reading and math is far below, average, approximate ly 

second grade level. Behaviorally , he is withdrawn. He does not participate in 
class activities, he has not made friends, and he often becomes angry when 
approached by other children. 

6, Whet specific questions would you like ansv.'ered through the disgnostic evaluation? 
I'fnat can be done to remediate John in reading and math? 

What can be done* to imorove John's class participation? ^ 
:rnat can be done to help John make fHends and stop his getting angry at otn&rs? 

?%.. ^23^ ' 



Teacher's Signature 
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ERJCV'^iS':': Ccr.icl L. Peterson, £d.O., Northern Arizona University, 1577. ^t^l ' 



student Assessment Workshop I 
Fort Defiance Agency School Personnel 
August n-U, 1981 

^ Topic 3 - Tests, Students, and Teachers 

F orward 

This coinponent of the workshop provided back^^round info^niation on the 
purposes of individual psychological testing, and exercises in utilizing 
testing data in preparing lEPs. Resource material included: a glossary of 
technical terms, a comparative test score chart, a cultural appropriateness 
rating form, one-page descriptions of commonly used individual assessment 
instruments, an outline of the testing report format (see Appendix B). an 
example of a psychological testing report (see Appendix C), and the 

assessment summary form. 

I- \- ^ • 

\ ' ". . 
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■; 3 
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\ • ■ # 
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\ 
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CULTURAL APPROPRIATENESS RATING FORM 



Use the following system to e.eiluate the tests for bias: 

0- Does not apply. . ''. - 

1- Acceptable, no bias. - / ■ 

2- Acceptable, almost no bias. 

3- Inappropriate, some bias. 
4* Inappropriate., major bias. 

TESTS EVALUATED 
Tit'je: title? 

BIAS CATEGORY 



Examiner Bias; 

-Appropriate Test Selection - 

-Familiarity With Test 

-Prejudice • , . . 

-Cultural Unfamiliarity . - 

-Distractions 



-Scoring Errors 
-Other: 



Language Bias; 
-Instructions 



-Stimulus Translation 



-Response Translation 



Item Bias : 
-Illustrations 



Cul tural7Geographic Specii'ic 



Norming' Bias 
-Socio-Economic 



-Representation (Minorities, Region, etc.) 





Marshal His key 
Union College Press 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



The Hiskey-Nefaraska Test of Learning Aptitude is one-of only a few 
general intelligence tests which have been developed for psychological 
assessment of deaf or hard-of-hearing students/ The test is designed to 
be given with little or no verbal instructions, hence it can also be used 
with bilingual students.^ ^ , 

Items for the test were selected based on their similarity to tasks 
a child performs in school. The norms for the test were standardized using 
. 1,079 deaf children between the ages of 3 and 17. and 1,074 children who 
were not deaf, also between the ages of 3 and 17. The test consists of 
twelve subtests; only half of which were given to the student, depending 
on the student's age. * 



BEAD PATTERNS - requires the student to reproduce various patterns from 

memory by stringing beads. 

MEMORY FOR COLOR - requires the student to reproduce patterns of colored 

strips from memory. 

PICTURE ASSOCIATION - requires the student to identify similar character- 
istics in pictures. 

PICTURE IDENTIFICATION - requires the student to match identical pictures. 

PAPER FOLDING - requires the student to fold paper designs from memory. 

BLOCK PATTERNS - requires the student to reproduce three-dimensional 

block patterns from a diagram. 

COMPLETION OF DRAWINGS - the student completes drawings which have a part 

missing. , , 

MEMORY FOR DIGITS - the -Student reproduces number sequences from memory. 



PUZZLE BLOCKS - the student re-assembles a puzzle block. 

PICTURE ANALOGIES - the student selects pictures based on analogy and 



VISUAL ATTENTION SPAN - the student selects a sequence of drawingfrom memory. 

Although the tesfc' items sample memory skills rather heavily and there 
is a noted lack of achdemic-oriented items, the fact that the test does not 
use verbal or read ing\' terns makes it very useful with non-English speaking 
populations. ; 



association. 



SPATIAL REASONING - the student" selects the component parts of a geometrical 

figure. 
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. WOODCOCK-JOHNSON 
The Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 
Teaching Resources- Corp. (1977) 

Test Description: The Woodcock-Johnson is an individually administered wide- 
range comprehensive set of tests measuring cognitive ability, 
achievement, and interests. The test was designed to provide 
one synthesized instrument with common norms to compare ability, 
achievement, and interests. ^ 

Agi» Level: Pre-School through Adult ■; c : 

Time Required: 30-60 Minutes + (Depending on the section) 

Subtests: Part One (Cognitive Ability)- 1. Picture Vocabulary 2. Spatial Re-_ 

lations 3. Memory for Sentences 4. Visual -Auditory Learning 
5. Blending 6. Quantitative Concepts 7. Visual Matching 
8. Antonyms-Synonyms 9. Analysis-Synthesis 10. Numbers 
Reversed 11. Concept Formation 12. Analogies. 
Part Two (Achievement Tests)- 1. Reading (Letter-Word Identification, 
Word Attack, Passage Completion) 2. Mathematics (Calculation, 
Applied Problems) 3. Written Language (Dictation, Proofing) 
4. Knowledge (Science, Social Studies, Humanities) 
Part Three (Interests)- 1. School (Reading, Math, Written Language) 
2. Non-School (Physical, Social) 

Administration: The Woodcock-Johnson is a specialized diagnostic aid that should 

be administered exactly by persons properly prepared and familiar 
with the instrument. Formal training is not required, but inter- 
pretation without a testing background is discouraged. 

Scoring: BasaN 5 consecutive correct responses 

' Ceiling- 5 consecutive errors (for most items) 
= Raw scores for each subtest are combined in cluster scores and recorded 
in grade scores, age scores, percentile rankings and. functioning levels 
(average, above average, etc.) 

Technical Data: The Woodcock-Johnson is a very new test and little research 

has been completed to determine the reliabilty and validity. 
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LEITER 

' The Leiter .International Performance Scale . j 

Test Description: The Leiter is basically a culture free IQ test for the 

communicatively disabled person. The test requires no 
verbal instruction as guidance is strictly gestural. 

Age Group: 2 Years through Adult- 
Time Required: 60-90 Minutes 



i 



Test Procedure: The examiner places a printed strip on a special slotted board. 

<"' then places a variety of blocks in front of the subject. The 
subject places the blocks in the appropriate slots according 
to the. sequence suggested by the printed strip. 

Administration- Tl Leiter is difficult to learn and awkward to administer. 

The manual is inadequate and only trained individuals should 
administer the test. ^ 

Scoring: Basal is determined by estimating the mental age and testing downward 
2 years below the estimate until all the subtests are passed on a given 
age level. Ceiling is reached when the examiner test upward until 
all subtests are missed at two consecuti veMeveTSn. 
The examiner adds tne basal and all items correct up to tha ceiling 
for a raw score (add three months for each item passed on age levels 
2-10 Yrs. and six months for items on 12-18 Yrs.). The Mental Age 
is divided by the Chronological Age to obtain the IQ score as found 
in the tables in the manual. Due to norming standards from Hawaii 
5 points are to be added to tne IQ score to adjust it to a level -", 
consistent with other intelligence iTieasures. 

Advantages: Non-verbal instructions for communicatively disabled (deaf, M.R^, 
or severe motor-disabled). 
Culture Free 

t 

Disadvantages: Large, Lengthy, and Awkward to Administer 
Only 4-6 subtests at each level 
Lack of current research data 
■ No test of any auditory-vocal- channel 

Technical Data: Reliability based on 25 separate studies using over 4,000 

cases-consistently strong. 

Validity with the Stanford-Binet (LM) between .75-. 91 
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' . • RAVEN'S . ' .: 

Author: J.C. Raven ° • ' 

Title: RavenJs Progressive Matrices 

Test .Description: Raven's Matrices were developed to provide a measure of a 
, ■ ' ^ person's immediate capacities for observations and clear 
thinking. The progressive matrices were designed to be 
. used in conjunction with the Mill-Hill Vocabulary Test. 

Age Group: 5 Yrs. through Adult 

Time Required: 15-30 Minutes % 

Test Forms: Standard Progressive Matrices: 5" sets of 12 problems each in 
order of increa'sing difficulty, for normal subject. 
Coloured Progressive Matrices: 3 sets of items for children under 
the age of 11 or for the elderly. 

Advanced Progressive Matrices: more difficult form for sujects 
' ,over 11 with above average intellectual ability. . ■ . 

Test Procedure: The task is organized so that the subject views an incomplete 

pattern and selects, an element from six choices to comple.te 
the pattern. ' - 

Administration: The test is highly flexible and may be given individually, 

self-administered, or as a group test. The test does not 
require -specialized training and subjects work at their' 
own speed until all items are completed. 

' - ''^^ 
'Scoring: Raw scores are computed for each set and totaled. The total score 
IS then converted to a rough percentile. ranking. 



Advantages: Essentially culture free. 

Holds interest of young children. * 
Can be administered to the very old. 
Used in clinical work and research. 

Disadvantages-: Norms are not very complete (Standardization is weak). 

Few administrative guidelines. v;.. 
1 Interpretation is questionable. 

Technical Da^a: Reliability (Test/RetestV .83-. 93 

Validity (Terman Merrill Scale)- .86 
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WISC-R . • J 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- Revised ' :^ 

Author: David Wechsler ' ' ^ 

Publisher: The Psychological Corpo.ro-.on,. 1974 ' ^ 

Test Description: The WISC-R is" a general measure of a subject's current ^ 

intellectual, capacities (reasoning, comprehension, and r.,^ 

problem solving skills). 



Age Group: 6-16 Years 
Time Required:. _50--7.5-Mi-nutes - • -. — 

Verbal-Information: verbal comprehension, memory for ideas, semantic relations 
Similarities: associational and expressional fluency 
Arithmetic: general reasoning and symbolic facility 
Vocabulary: verbal comprehension . . x ui 

Comprehension: judgement, verbal comprehension, sehsitivity to problems. 
Digit Span: (Optional) memory 

Performance-Picture Completion: visual cognition, perceptual foresight 
Picture Arrangement: convergent production,, evaluation _ 
Block Design: figural relations, redefining, and selection 
Object Assembly: spatial orientation, visualization 
Coding: symbolic possibilities and facility 
Mazes: (Optional) visual-motor coordination 

Administration: requires specific training (refer to manual, for directions) 

Scoring: Provides raw scores and scaled scores for each subtest. 

Total scaled scores and equivalent IQ scores available for: 
Verbal Tests 
Performance Tests 
, Full Scale 

Technical Data: Standardization Sample: Over 2,200,chil.dren 6-16 tested between 

December. 1971 and January, 1973 with use o^ the following^ 
variables: age, sex, race (white/nonwhi te) . geographic region 
(4 major regions), and occupation of head of household (profes- 
sional, managerial, crastmei., service workers, and laborers), 
based on 1970 Census data. 

Reliability: -average coefficients.for Verbal- .94 

Performance- .90 
Full Scale- .96 

Validity: WPP^S I WAIS S-B (LM) 

Verbal- .80 .96 .71 

Performance- .80 83 .60 

Full Scale- ^ -.82 ' .95 .73 
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igt «qutvatent . * . The age for which a pjarticutar raw score 

would be the median or average score. 

'norms..; The chronological ages corresponding to per* 
I' formance m ra^^ scores ^or a given population. 
:|l|ernat« fdim rf liabilliy • . • The correlation between students* . 

scores on parallel forms of a test. 
Eiiernate forms. . . See equivalent forms, 
nptitude... A person's likelihood for acquiring new skills or 

knowledge in a particular area, 
average. A general term for measures of central tendency 

such a$ mean, median, and mode, 
concurrent validity The relation between a student's test 

scores and criterion scores that are obtained at or about 

the same time. 

construct validity... The relation- between -a test- and_ex^ 
pianatory concepts or theoretical constructs. 

content validity The extent to which the items in a test 
can be logically justified in termSiOf what the test purports 

J to measure. 

correlation «• • The relation between two variables; the extent 
of similarity in direction and degree of variations in cor- 
responding pairs of scores on two variables. 

critericn-reterenced test... A test for which scores are in- 
terpreted in relation to established criteria for level of 
performance or degree of mastery of objectives. 

.derived score. A score obtained from another score or 
scores by statistical methods; e.g., a percentile score, 
a standard score. 

discrtminatlvt power of a test Hem... The extent to which 
a test item is passed by persons of ability greater than 
the level corresponding to the item and bailed by those 
of ability less than the level corresponding to the item. 

equivalent forms... Two tests which, although not identical, 
ara so similar that they can be used interchangeably. 
. Equivalent forms must test the same functions and yield 
the same type of score distribution, the same central 
tendency, and the same dispersion. Also called alternate 
forms, comparable forms, and parallel forms. 

error of measurement . . . The difference between an obtained 
score and the corresponding true score. 

face validity... Apparent relevance of test Items to the pur- 
pose of the test. 

factor analysis . . . Any method of analysis of the interrelation- 
ships among a set of variables by which the proportion 
of the variance of each variable that is associated with 
each factor may be determined. 

frequency . . . The number of cases falling at any score, within 
any class of scores, or in each cell of a double-entry 
table. 

grade equivalent... The grade level for which a particular 
raw score would be typical or average, 

grade norm... The mean or median score made by students 
at a particular grade level. 

Internal consistency... A measure of how well the items 
Within a tost al) measure the same dimension. 

inter^rater reliability... The degree to which different scorers 
or raters agree among themselves. (Not to bo confused 
with test reliability, for which it \n a lower bound) 

item analysis... Any statistical process of determining the 
validity of individual test items. 

Kuder-Rlchardson formulas... A series of formulas for es* 
timating the reliability of a test, the particular one to oe 
used depending upon the amount of data available or 
the precision of the estimate desired. 

mean... The sum of the scores divided by the number of 
scores: the point or value in a distribution of scr^res 
such that the surn of the deviations of the scores above 
it is equal to the ?*um of the deviations of scores below 
it. Also caiti!;e^; arithmetic mean and» in common usage, 
average or arithmetic average. 
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median. .. The point or score valuo which divides the cases 
in a frequency distribution evenly or into an upper and 
a tower SO percent. 

mode... The most frequently occurring value in a score dis» 
try:ution. 

norm... A type of measure based on a specified sample 
that assists in the interpretation of raw scores; e.g., 
means, percentiles, standard scores, etc.» for a specified 
sample. 

normalized standard scores . . . Standard scores ?o transmuted 
that the distribution of resulting scores is normal. 

Pearson product moment correlation coefficient... A number 
between the values of - 1.00 and -r 1.00 which expresses 
the degree of relationship between two continuous vari- 
— . ables. , . . ~; _ . - 

percentage score... The percent of the total number of items 
a student answered correctly. 

percentile... The point in a frequency distribution below 
which occurs the percentage of the cases indicated by 
the particular percentile. Thus, 62 percent of the cases 
fall below the 62nd percentile. 

percentile score . . . The percentile that corresponds to a given 
score in a frequency distribution; a given score expressed 
as a percentile. 

population... All of the cases in the class of things being 
investigated by statistical methods. The limits of a popula- 
tion are specified by the characteristics common to all 
of its members; e.g., all second-grade elementary school 
children 7 years of age as of December '1. 1977. Also 
called a universe. ^, 

power test... A test for which time limits permit essentially 
all test-takers to respond to all items so that performance 
is determined by ability to respond, not by speed of re- 
sponse. 

predictive vaildlly . . . The relation between a set of scores 
on a test and performance for the same group on a cri^^ 
terion measure obtained at a later time 

quarllle... The first quartile is the 25th percentile: second 
quartile the SOth percentile; third quartile the 75th per- 
centile. 

random sample... A limited number of cases selected from 
a population in such a way that every individual case 
has an equal and independent chance of being included; 
a sample selected in a purely chance manner from a 
universe or population. 

range ... The dWdrhnce between the highest and the lowest 
obtained test scores for a group of subjects, plus one 
unit: a crude measure of variability. 

raw score... A test score as originally obtained, before any 
transmutation or statistical treatment. 

reliability.,. The accuracy with which a measuring device 
measures something; verifiability of test results after the 
lapse of time. Consistency between results of repeated 
administrations of the same measuring device to the same 
individuals. Reliability is usually estimated In terms of 
the coefficient of reliability or the sta^idard error of 
measurement. 

reliability coefficient... An estimate of the correu'^tion coef-' 
ficient betv/een a, test and itself, i.e.» between the zr.ores 
on a test given twice, or on two equivalent tests ^iven 
to the same subjects, without disturbance by such factors 
as memory, practice, boredom, etc. 

representative sample... A sample that duplicates the char- 
acteristics of the universe or population in all respects 
that are likely to Influence results based on the sample. 

sample... A number of cases selected from all of the cases 
in a particular population or universe; part of a total pop- 
ulation chosen for investigation. An attempt is often made 
to choose a sample that will be representative of the 
population of which it is a part. As a special case, the 
sample may consist of the entire population. 
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scilid teQrn «. rScoreft such ia^ itahihes, standard scores, 
and grade equivalents which are designed to reflect 
certam characteristics,, not. vSpp^ren . f*.^. scores . 

from which they were deVlvM; 

ttignificant dlffereh'ce^.V.r^' difference large enough that it 
would rarely halve occurred by chance. A difference sig- 
nificant a; th^ r percent -lever is one that would arise 
less than 1 li^e^oxjt ot:iotf 

Sptarman-Brown prophecy formui^if A means of estimating 
the reliability of a test when It is lengthened by the ad- 
dition of equivalent items; a formula that shows the rela- 
tion between the length of a test and its reliability. Also 
called Spearman-Brown formula and prophecy formul8i 

speed test.*. A test for which time limits are set so that 
ability to get a good score depends on how fast <he teat- 
taker works. 

spill-hall method*.. A method for estimating the reliability of 
a test by splitting it into supposedly equivalent halves, 
correlsting the scores on the two halves, and applying 
the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula to estimate the 
correlation between the total test and an equivalent test, 

sUndard dsviation . . . A measure of the variability of a list of 
numbers, such as test scores, obtained by taking the 
square root of the mean of the squares of the devie^ions 
of the scores from their mean. 

standardized test... A test for which a distribution of scores 
for a specific population is available* Standardized test 
manuals usually include instructions for constant admin- 
istration, relevant scale scores, and information on test 
reliability and validity. 



standard score,.. A deviation from the mean expressed Jin 
terms of the standard deviation of the distribution: rB-^;, 
gross score minus the mean, divided by the standard? 
deviation. Also called z-score and sigma scorev' v-t^-^^^ 

stanine... A statistically derived score designed to create^ai 
scale with 9 intervals; the aiean is 5 and each interyel. 
represents half of a standard deviation, \x 

stratified sample .... A sample selected by dividing f: large 
group fntb snhaller sub-groups on this basis of characterr . 
istics likely to affect results and taking a proportional 
number of cases from each sub-group, • ^i^pr: . 

tesl-retes! correlation - . . An estimate of the reliability coefrr^ 
ficient obtained by correlating scores on two adminisirj|r:: 
tlons of the same test. ?T 

true score... The vaiue of a measure entirely free from BtlPh 

validity,.. The extent to which a test or other variable mea- 
sures what it is supposed to measure: the extent to which 
test scores can be used to predict criterion scores. Va- ' 
lidity is often measured by the correlation of the variablev 
with a criterion. Also called diagnostic value and disr,. 
criminative power. - 

validity coefficient... A correlation coefficient oetween a test 
(or tests) and a criterion that it is intended to predict. 

variability ...The extent to which the scores of a distribution 
spread out from the mean or some other measure -.pi/ 
central tendency. 

weighted score... A sum of subscores each multiplied by a. 
unique constant to maximize 'iome statistic such as a., 
validity coefficient. ^ 
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NAME OF TEST 



COMPARATIVE TEST SCORE CHART 

SCORE DATE 



METHOD - 
OF 

REPORTING 



1 



STANDARD SCORES 
PERCENTILES 



QUOTIENT SCORES 
. Binet L-M 

Kuhlmann- 
- Anderson 7th Ed. 

Kuhlminn- 

Anderson 8th Ed.i 

Wtchslor Tests 



STANINES 



One Figure 
Represents 
10% of the 
General Pop- 
ulation 



itll»*MI*lll«l*llt<tMI<«t*Mlt««««ll«««tMl««**tM«t«««««« 



NAME 

SCHOOL 

TCHR. or CNSLR 

GRADE DATE 



ENTERING 
COLLEGE 
POPULATION 




.1% 



SAT-V< 
ACT» 



OTHER TESTS 































\ 


















■ \ 














































1 i 


IS 




1 



For 

Loeat^ 

Staninet 



I. K-A 6th Edition Ratio \% others aro Deviation tQs. 2. Score points on these scales refer to College Population. 

PERSONNEL PRESS, INC. PRINCETON, N. J. 
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USING THE COMPARATIVE TEST SCORE CHART 

The purpose of the Comparative Test Score Chart is to provide a graph on 
which a student can plot scores from the tests he has taken in a mamier that will 
allow him to make a visual comparison between his scores and those of two 
important reference groups, the general population and the college population. 

The GENERAL POPULATION curve represents people-in-general, of all 
levels of ability, in the proportions in which they are believed to exist. The 
- various test scores given as landmarks are derived from the extensive research 
that has been done on the nature of mental ability, how it is measured, and 
how it is distributed in the general population. 

The COLLEGE POPULATION curve represents a carefully studied estimate, 
based on research findings and reports of individuals concerned with testing and 
counseling college students and high school upperclassmen. It depicts what is 
thought to be the average ability and distribution of scores of all students 
enterinfi college. For any one ( Counselors may wish to prepare for student use 
Comparative Test Score Charts with curves drawn in to represent distributions 
of scores for specific colleges.) college, the location and shape of this curve 
could be considerabi; different. It is also true that the scores and a ^'erages of 
all college students at all grade levels would be somewhat higher than those 
represented on this chart since it depicts entering students only. 

Although the college population curve is estimated, the Comparative Test 
Score Chart can he used with confidence by the student in determining where, 
approximately, a given score ranks him in relation to the two reference popu- 
lations. The student with an SAT-V score of 400, as an example, can see that, 
although his score is somewhat below the average of the entering college 
population, it is also well above the average of the general population. 

The fact that two score scales are near each other on the chart or that two 
score points, when plotted, fall close to each other, should not be interpreted to 
mean that the two tests have measured the same characteristic or are psycho- 
logically equivalent. Each score plotted should be considered primarily in 
relation to the two reference populations rather than in relation to other scores. 

Personnel Press, Inc. 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 

Publisher of the Kuhlmann-Anclerson Measure of Academic Potential 



ASSESSMENT SUMMARY 



Name: Date: CSET Chair: 

Sensory and Physiological 
(Suninary} 


Vision. 


Heari ng 


Physical Health 








Academic Areas 

Strengths Weaknesses 


Language Arts: 






Reading: 




• 


Math : 
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BEHAVIORAL/SOCIAL ASSESSMENT 



Antecedents 



Behavior 



Freq. Count 



Duration 



Consequences 



Classroom: 



Other: 



1 



Social and Family History 



Key Problem Areas : 
Academic 
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Ar izona Teacher Rating Scale 



Behavioral 



Physical 
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Evaluation of the Fart Defiance 
Inservice Training Workshop 

Students, Testina, Teachers and Special Education 
August n-14, 1981 



During the summer of 1981, a contract was issued to the Exceptional Child 
Center by the' Fort Defiance Agency to conduct two two-day workshops, one on 
the eastern and one on the western side of the Fort Defiance Agency on the 
Navajo Reservation. The audience for these workshops included regular teaca- 
ing staff, spe,cial educators, counselors and administrators. Objectives for 
the workshop included the following: 

1. Familiarize participants with the project "Improving the Appropriate- 
ness and Educational Relevance of Psycho-Educational Assessment". (Re- 

" search Grant awarded to the Exceptional Child Center and Fort Defiance 
Agency by OSE/DE.) t 

2. To instruct participants in techniques of making referrals for psycho- 
logical services, forms and procedures. 

3. To teach participants what occurs during individual psycho-educational 
testing, purpose of testing, sources and techniques of bias and methods 
of minimi2;.ng biases (Dispositional Assessment Model). 

^. Teach participants the necessary skills in using testing reports and 
instructional materials in the development of lEPs and making place- 
ment decisions. 

Procedures : 

A team consisting of special educators and psychologists at the Exceptional 
Child Center, Utah State University, were identified to develop the presentations 
addressing various objectives of the workshop. The tentative agenda was pre- 
pared and responsibilities for specific objectives were assigned. A participants 
manual containing forms, background information, exercises, etc. was prepared. 
The agenda, manual and other instructional materials were reviewed by Dr Deal a 
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EVALUATION OF THE F.O INSERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOP 
Page Two (2) \ 

week prior to the workshop. Appropriate changes, alterations, etc. were made 
at that time to better accommodate the needs of the participants in the work- 
shop and Fort Defiance Agency. 

Evaluation 

An evaluation form was prepared to evaluate each segment or component of 
t|ie workshop. In addition, systematic attempts were made to collect verbal 
arid oral feedback from participants as the workshop proceeded. At the end of 
each session the suggestions and recomriiendations for improvement were brought 
together in a debriefing and appropriate changes were made for future sessions. 
Each participant prepared an individual review of the workshop with comments, 
recommendations, and suggestions. Presenters also prepared suggestions for 
conducting futur'e workshops, i.e., tips and suggestions, examples, and so forth. 
These will be brought together in a separate document. The information collected 
for this report consists of participant evaluation forms, informal feedback and 
additional notes and suggestions from participants and presenters. 

The remainder of this report will, be divided into three parts. 

1. A chronology of the evaluation of the various activities and events 
that occurred in the workshop obtained from presenters, informal com- 
ments of participants, direct observation, and implied in the partici- 
pant evaluation workshop. 

2. Participant evaluation of the various components of the workshop taken 
from the participant evaluation form. 

3. Recommendations 

Chronological Evalu a tion 

Although knowledge that the workshop would be provided and the general out- 
line of the objectives of the workshop was known several months prior to the 
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workshop, the actual details of the contract, funding source, dates, presenters, 
location, etc. was not known until approximately a month before the workshop 
was conducted. This resulted in a short lead time for preparation. The ma- 

c 

terials, activities and lectures appeared to be well prepared but many^^details 
were left until the time of the presentation. This resulted in some confusion 
and inefficiency on the part of the presenters; primarily for the first workshop. 

Participants had inadequate 'information about the workshop. Several parti- 
cipants indicated that they_ did not knovy about the workshop until they were as- 
signed to go. Others did not understand who it was for or what the topic was. 
It was apparent that proper prior notification of potential participants was 
a weakness. 

In addition, certain logistical problems occurred, i.e., video equipment 
that would not work, this resulted in regrouping, rescheduling and organiza- 
tional confusion for the first workshop. Such problems could be eliminated by 
arriving earlier, checking out all of the equipment, bringing working equipment 
down with the presenters or the utilization of less sophisticated audio/visual 
equipment. - / 

Toyei W o rkshop 

r 

Due to the late arrival of many participants, the starting hour was move<^ 
back. To keep the workshop on schedule, it was necessary to collapse some of 
the information in the first session. Anticipated audio/visual equipment was 
not working. Thus, the small group sessions for the component oh Public Law 
94-142 was eliminated. This component was presented in a large g^oup session. 
It was found that the video presentation was very well received and evaluated 
as outstanding. Participants however, complained about the evaluation form for 
this component. By noon, the workshop was back on schedule. This was achieved 
at the expense of greater audience interaction and participation. 
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Page Four (4) 

The afternoon components went rather smoothly. The component on referral 
questions and the "use of the Teacher Rating Scale, and so forth were covered 
carefully. It was observed that the interaction and response from the group 
was limited and the sessions tended to <^ rag a little. T'lis resulted in some 
participants drifting away. The component "Strategies for Mainstreaming" was " 
very well received but there was poor attendance in the concurrent sessions 
(mainstreaming videotape - demonstrations of individual test administrations). 

It was difficult to get participants to break into small groups. Possibly 
this was due to the fact that they did not know which group to, choose and did 
not have prior information about what would be presented in the conc\irrent 
small group sessions. 

Following the first day of the workshop, the presenters debriefed the acti- 
vities and made adaptations to better meet The needs of participants. -Although 
the second day of the workshop was not as well attendtd as the first day, parti ci 
pants evaluated it higher. The difficulty observed the first day in breaking par- 
ticipants into small groups was overcome by providing additional structure. 

The major criticism participants expressed about the first workshop was 
the length and complication of the evaluation form. 

Chuska Workshop 

5 

Following the Toyei workshop, a numb'er of adaptations were made to accom- 
modate the needs of the parti c^i pants for the Chuska workshop. These included 

k 

the following: 

1. The Chuska workshop started v/ith small group activities designed to 
increase Interpersonal interaction between participants and presenters, 
generate interest in the topics and objectives of the" workshop, and 

to make better allowances for late arrivals of participants. 

2. Small groups were structured so that participants lead the discussion 
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with presenters acting as facilitators. / . 

3. Increased effort was made to organize participants into small group 
activities, utilizing simulation, discussi<on and report-back techniques. 

4. Greater group activity was scheduled. This included shifting back and 
forth from large groups to small groups and reorganizing and mixing 
group membership. ■ . 

Attendance at the Chuska workshop was not as great as Toyei , and again, It 
dropped off the second day.. It was noted that several people who commented the 
first day that this' was the best workshop they had ever attended, were not able 
to attend the second day. Proper advanced n'^tica about the workshop seemed to . 
account for this absence. " 

The general evaluation of the second workshop appeared to be more positive 
and the workshop ran smoother with greater efficiency. 

» 

■ 

Participants ^ ' 

Each participant wcs asked to register, however, it was noted that several 
people did not register. • .Some only attended specific sessions, others apparently 
had other assignments that took them away for periods of time. Others attended 
strictly as observers and c&me and went with no specific pattern. Participation 
was higher in those of who registered, but attendance fluctuated during the day 
and between the two days. 



Participants ^of the Workshop 



Toyei Workshop 

« 


Chuska 


Workshop 


School 


Number 


School 


Number 


Del con 


16 


Chuska 


13 


Toyei 


15 


Tohatchi 


10 


Wide Ruins 


9 . 


Crystal 


• 8 


Sube Delkai 


8 


Hunterspoint 


6 


Kinlechee 


2 


Pinespring 


6 


Greasewood 


5 








Total ..-SS 


loo 


Total 43 
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i 

I 

Overall Evaluation \ 

Although all participants did not fill out and return the evaluatioo forms 
and some evaluation forms turned in were not complete, a good sample of evalua- 
tion forms were completed and turned in. 

Overall, the participant evaluation of the workshop on a scale of 1 to 5 
(5 being high) was 4.2. Most participants felt that the objectives ot the work- 
- shop were well met and that it was a very valuable experience. Most participants 
comnented on the excellent quality of the manual, the video tape, the presenta- 
tions on materials, and the fact that they left with a much better understanding 
of the purpose of individual assessment. 

Participants were asked to provide information on the positive and negative 
aspects of the workshop. Positive comments included: 

1) The Manual. Participants identified the manual as being useful . They 
commented that it had helpful information, presented in an excellent 
form. 

2) Videotape. The presentation on Public Law 94-142 was identified as 
being very helpful in understanding elements of the law and how teachers 
and other school specialists interrelate. 

3) Psycho-Educational Services. Consents also indicated that the section 
on psycho-educational services was informative and helpful to them. 

4) Demonstration on Materials and Strategies. The demonstration on main- 
streaming materials and strategies was commented on by several partici- 
pants, as being very helpful and informative. 

Negative comnients included: 

1) Too Much Information Presented. Several participants pointed out that 
there was not time to absorb all the information that was pressnteci. 
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« • 

Suggestions indicated that we should either cut down the amount of 
information or lengthen the workshop. 

2) The Workshop Evaluation Form. Participants felt that the workshop 
evaluation form was too complicated and was an aversive experience. 

3) Lack of Prior Information. Several participants commented on the 
fact that they did not know about the workshop earlier and that 
people who should have been at the workshop were not in attendance. 
Prior information about the workshop to participants was considered 
inappropriate. 

. 4) Scheduling the Workshop. Several comments suggested that the workshop 
. was scheduled at a very awkward and difficult time. Participants 

suggested that it be scheduled during the year and not during the first 
week before school when they should in in their classroom and getting 
ready. 

Evaluation of Individual Components by Participants 

Each individual coirponent of the workshop was evaluated separately. This 
presented some difficulty during the Toyei workshop due to the fact that the 
evaluation form was not handed out until the second day. Participants had some 
difficulty remembering and evaluating their reaction to the components of the 
first day. At the Chuska workshop, this was altered where the evaluation sheet 
was handed out and they evaluated each component at its completion. 

Component 1 - Overview 

This component was evaluated as very worthwhile, yet it was pointed out 
that the presentation was a little dull. Overall rating from a scale of 1 to 
5 (5 being high) was 3.7. It was suggested that the purpose and overview of 
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the workshop could have been provided and information distributed before the 
workshop. 

Component 2 - A$sessment Procedures Used by the Fort Defiance Agency 

The overall rating of this component was 3.5. Comments submitted suggested 
that participants wished that the assessment process could be simplified, i.e., 
fewer forms, less data, and less paper work. The format of the presentation 
was evaluated as 3.0, 

Component 3 - Description of the Research Project with Fort Defiance Agency and 
the Exceptional Child Center "Research on Improving Individual 
Psycho-Educational Assessment" 
This component was evaluated as 3. On this review it was suggested that 
they did not adequately understand the need for the research or what it would 
do for the agency. The format of the presentation was rated as 2.7. 

Component 4 - Videotape Presentation ■ Public Law 94-142 

The overall rating of this component was 4.1. Comments suggested that the 
videotape was very good. The format of the presentation was rated as 4.5. 

Component 5 - Referring Students for Psycho-Educational Assessment 

At the Toyei workshop, this component was rated as veir^y important and 
worthwhile (rating at 4.6). The format of the presentation was rated as 3. 
Coinnents focused on the need for the presentation to provide more interaction 
with participants using group participation and simulation. This suggestion 
was implemented before the Chuska workshop. At the Chuska workshop this 
component was rated as 4.5 and the format was 4.0. 
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Component 6 - Referral Process Used for the Fort Defiance Agnecy 

This component received an overall rating of 3.2. The only consistent 
conments suggested that the total process used by the agency should be reduced 
and made more simple. The format of the presentation was rated as 3. 

Component 7 - Videotape of Public Law 94-142 Responsibility of Regular Teachers 
This component received an overall rating of 3. Attendance at this session 
was rather small and no comments were submitted. 

Component 8 - Strategies for Mains treaming Special Education Students 

Component 8 received an overall rating of 4.5. The most consistent comment 
indicated that the material was worthwhile, was useful and that: .a) there was 
insufficient time scheduled for this component; and b) too much information was 
covered too fast. The format of this presentation was rated at 4.2. 

Component 9 - Testing - Why Testing. Bias in Testing. Individual Test Theory 
and Approaches 

This component received an overall rating of 4. The format of the presen- 
tation was rated as 3. Most comments were very positive, reflecting appreciation 
for the information as to why and how individual testing is utilized. 

Component 10 - Report on Resources to Implement Instructional Placement 

This component was rated as 3.2.' Conments indicated that the sample of 
psychological reports provided was very good, but most psychological reports 
were very poor. Several participants indicated that they had not seen any 
psychological reports for several years and did not know where they were loca- 
ted or how they could be accessed. The fonnat of this component was rated as 4. 
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EVALUATION OF THE F.O, INSERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOP 
Page Ten (10) 

Co mponent 11 - Use of Psychological Reports in Developing lEPs 

This component received an overall rating of 4.2. Comments suggested that 
participants would like to have more activities of this nature (simulation, group 
participation). It was also suggested that the case should be more realistic 
to their equation. The evaluation of the format ^nd the structure of the com- 
ponent was 4.5. 

Component 12 - Demonstration of Individual Psychological Tests and Materials 

An overall rating of 4.2 was received on this component. Since participants 
divided their time between different demonstrations, there were few conments that 
applied to all sections. Certain participants indicated that this could have 
been done with a videotape; others suggested that it was very worthwhile to see 
what occurred in an individual testing situation. The overall rating of the 
format and structure was 4. 

S um mary and Recommendations 

Overall the workshop appeared to be very successful. Many of the difficul- 
ties that were encountered were situational in nature and although these can 
never be totally eliminated, some steps can be built into future workshops to 
facilitate flexibility and more efficiently accommodate unforseen problems that 
may be encountered. A repeated comment of participants both orally and written 
addressed the need for principals, administrators and supervisors to partici- 
pate in this type of workshop, and the need for more of the regular teachers 
to participate. Several participants pointed out that the people who most 
desperately needed this type of training were not required to attend. 

A number of participants commented that they would like to see the work- 
shop done at another time, i.e., during the school year. Most people felt that 
the few days before the students arrived for school was an awkward time. 
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It was further recommended that the workshops be scheduled and arranged 
in such a way as to increase small and large group activities and interchange. 
It was suggested that less emphases on media presentations (listening and watch- 
ing) be scheduled, and more time for interaction between participants. 

MGF/sn 
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Psycho- Educational Assessment and Related Topics 
Inservice Training Workshop 
For Ft. Defiance Agency 

Thursday, August 11, 1982 

9:00 a.m. ■ 9:30 a.m. Introduction - Charles Deal (registration, 

pretest) 

9:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. PL 94-142 - Wayne Johnson 

<^ 12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. -- Lunch 

1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. -- Assessment 

1:00 ■ 3:00 p.m. Referral and Assessment Process - Richard 

Baer 

3:00 - 4:00 p.m. -- Demonstration of Assessment Process - David 

Bush 

Friday, August 12, 1982 

9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. -- Assessment 

9:00 - 11:00 a.m. -- The .Assessment Research Project - David 

Bush 

11:00 - 12:00 p.m. Demonstration of Tests - Charles Deal, 

David Bush, Richard Baer 

12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. Lunch 

1:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. Precision Teaching - Richard West 

3:30 p.m. 4:00 p.m. -- Post-Test, Evaluation ■ 
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student Assessment Workshop II 
Fort Defiance Agency School Personnel 
August n-12. 1982- 

Topic 1 - Public Law 94-142 and Student Evaluations 

Forward 

This aqendo item was a follow-up of the video presentation and exercises 
presented in the previous year's workshop. The presentation consisted of a 
simulated Public Law 94-142 compliance review of a BIA school. A simulated 
exercise evaluation manual was developed by the Intermountain Plains Regional 
Resource Center which participants used to review the various provisions of, 
the law. Participants then conducted a simulated review of the policies and 
procedures of their school district's compliance with the law. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

The attached materials are designed for use In conducting simulated 
compliance reviews for Bureau of Indian Affairs special edt'^atlon programs. 
The purpos'e of these simulated compliance reviews Is to assist Area and Agency 
BIA officials In Identifying areas of strength and weakness regarding 
compliance with Public Law 94-142. Information collected during each 
simulated compliance review will be useful In developing practices and 
strategies for needed adjustments and remediation. 

It Is important to note that the standards for being "In compliance" *1th 
P.L. 94-142 are Still a matter of Interpretation In inany cases. Two different 
site visit review, teams from the Federal pvernment might easily reach 
different conclusions about whether a school Is In compliance regarding a i> 
specific element of P.L. 94-142. Since the results of this simulated 
compliance review will be used only Internally by Area and Agency officials to 
Improve the quality of their programs, we have designed these procedures to be 
rigorous rather than lenient. In this way, Area and Agency staff can be 
overprepared rather than underprepared for later compliance visits from the 
Federal government. 

Ten major areas have been identified for consideration during the 
simulated compliance reviews. These. areas Include: 

1. Child Find 

2. Multldisclpllnary Evaluation 

3. Individualized Educatlop Plan 

4. Laast Restrictive Environment ' • 

5. Dally Program > 

6. Program Development and Operation 

7. Facility Criteria 
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8. Staff Criteria* 

9. Parent Involvement 
10, Due Process 

Under each of the 10 major areas, specific criteria have been identified 
which: (a) based upon Public law 94-142, and/or 6IA regulations, are required 
components of programs servinq the handicapped; (b) based on state of the art 
research and literature, are desirable components of hiqh-quality proqrams. ^ 
Throughout the manual and worksheets, objectives not required by law, but 
desirable for high-quality proqrams, have been marked with two asterisks (**); 
objectives required by BIA State Plan but not P.L. 94-142, have been marked 
with one asterisk {*). The remainder of this manual describes each of the 10 
major areas using the following format: 

1. A general overview and rationale for the inclusion of each major 
area is provided, ^ 

2. The specific criteria or standards which will be used in determining 
atysinment of each criterion are described. 

The evaluation teams will be composed of two or three persons, primarily 
from the Intermountain Plains Regional Resource Center (IPRRC) staff. Members 
of the evaluation team will collect data specific to each of the items under 
the ten major areas described above. These data will come from four pr ■Ttory 
sources: 

1. A random selection of cumulative folders of children beinq served by 
the school, 

2. Other docunentation which is assembled prior to the team's arrival by 
the principal, or staff members responsible for the program. The 
specific information which is .elevant here is cited in Table 1. 

3. Discussion with classroom teachers of a random selection of the 
children (the same children referred to in #1 above). 
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TABLE 1 



I CHILD FlflO 

1. Documentation of wrltttn pUn to creitt pubKc 
i#(ir«ness. . 

2. Oocumtntitlon contact fflad« Aih other a^ndtt, 

3. Pereentaof of chlldm being served. 

4. Written plan to refer children unable to serve. 

/ 

11. fDLTlDlSCIPLlftfW e/AUlATiai / 

/ 

1. Evaluation by more than one evaluator. 

2. Tests administered are valid and appropriate. 

3. Parent signed consent fom prior to testing. 

4. Evaluation report understandable by parents. 

5. Evaluation report Includes specific pro^raxH 
m1n9 jiuggestlons. / 

6. Child's folder Includes data from referral source- 

7. Child's folder Includes medical data inhere 
appropriate. 

8. Stateinent Indicating handicapping conditions* 

• 9. Criteria for determination of classification. 
*10. Report exolalned to parents. 

**n. Evaluaf^.lons fncludt ^behavior observations 

about strengths, weaknesses. 
•12. Evaluation report written In syntheslied^ 

format, / 

13. Evaluation conducted In chlld'^omlnant 
Unguage. 

14. Evaluation conducted at least every three 
years. / 

III. INDlVimiZQ) EOJCATim^ pm'i\ 

1. StaterT«nt of present level of educational 
functioning. 

2. Annual goals stated. 

3. Short-term objectives stated In behavioral, 
terms , 

4. Start and completion dates for services. 
•5. Person responsible for delivery of services 

stated. 

3, Short*term objective evaluation component ■ 
stated. 

• 7. Date of initial placement. 

8. Statement of related services. 

g. Parent signature 
•10, Signatures of team on lEP; team appropriate. 
•11. Summary staterants written for each goal at 
annual review, 

12, Placement is fomally reviewed annually. 
•13, lEP linked to davly programffiino. 

1. Handicapped children educated with nonhandicapped ^ 
children. . .-^ . 

2. Alternative placersents available to impiewnc Uf. 

3. HandtcapDftd attend saw school as would if 
nonndndiC3*pped. ' ^ jum^i » 

4. THjchers'jd'ninistr.itors Informed of responsiomties 
for ifflple^^ntation of IRE reQUireftients. 

•0 Consider potential harmful effects and quality of 
sef'vice when sele^tino LRC. 

V. DAILY FflD6R/V1 

! PrQQnr.' -scope and sequence included. 

2. Oiiiiy schedule written. 

•• 3. Curruuiu:*^ materials suggested for program 

•• 4. Teacher written prourams included where 

necessary. 
♦♦ 5 MomtonnQ syfitem |nclu(Jed 
•• 6. Child involved »n ane-half hour individual 

proQr3i-r*nQ. 

' Bt»'MvM' - prf^Qrar\ HKlude^l. »<hpn appropriate. 
*• • '.u .il.U'vc 'oltlpr K^Pt .'^or each child. 

• • . *f t ftr f**oi.«trts '•►^'ild'^ proQiMm. / 



VI. P(afWDEVELORCfr.Affl)OPERATIOfl 



1. 

3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



7. 



LEA submitted application for 3100 and 1974. 
LEA his accounts for service delivery systeii. 
LEA submitted for additional funding. 
Written procedures regarding referral, 
evaluation^ placerr^nt* lEPt termination 
available. 

Fumis developed and used for releasing child's 
records. 

Forms developed int ocii for rttquestino child's 
record^. 

Confidential information kept in loclced files. 
LEA has work scope with contractors to iaipteiAtnt 
program. 

LEA has pertinent documents on file. 
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✓ 










✓ 

























VII. FACILITY 

1. Facility meets BtA guidelines for amount of floor 
space per child. 

2. Special education instructional areas facilitate 
integration with regular students. 

^ 3. Special education classes well-distributed. 

4. Special education instructional areas are at least 
equal to those in regular education. 
*• S. One building at each level is accessible. 















































✓ 







VIII. STAFF 



1. 

2. 
•* 3. 

S. 
6. 
7. 



School has written plan for staff training. 

Staff formally evaluated once per year. 

Staff has acceptable turnover rate. 

Programs supervised by certified personnel. 

Written job descriptions for staff. 

Staff members receive feedback on their performance. 

Staff members evaluate school administrator. 
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IX. p/veir iiMivBEff 



2. 
3. 



S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 



Parents are invited to observe screening/ 
assessments. 

Parents participate in developing child's UP 

and determining child's placement. 

Parents are given opportunity to examine child's 

records. 

Parents given written notice prior to change in 

child's placement, !£P goals. 

Parents receive written reports of their child's 

pronress. 

Partius are invited to observe child's instruction. 
Parents recetve information regarding support 

services. 

Parents Invited to a formal program orientation. 
Parents receive trd»nt.ng in their riqh^^s and 
responsibilities. 

















































y 




✓ 
















y 




















✓ 





X. Dl£ PROCESS 
1 

I 

3 



4. 



5. 



ERIC 



Parents notified in writino or verbally that 
due process hear^no is be*nQ initiated. 
Due process hed>'^ng conUucred by i(t)partial due 
O'^oce^iS hear^no officer. 
Oue process ^eannn follows due process 
procedures . 

Discohnarv orcceduros do not exclude children 

fro^- receW^HQ services. 

Surfooate parents ass^nned m accordance with 

law. 
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BEST Cij'r V 




4. Discussion with the special education administrative staff and other 
key administrative staff. 

5. Direct observation of classroom activities. 

The monitoring team will spend approximately one full day collecting and 
sunmarizing their observations. After all data have been collected and 
collated, an overview of the strengths and weaknesses of the program, as 
perceived by the review team, will be prepared and presented to the 
appropriate program staff and administrators on the second day of the visit. 

In conducting the simulated review, team members will review pertinent 
docunents, the children's cumulative folders, and Interview appropriate staff 
members involved with the special education program. Each team member will 
fill out his own copy of the compliance monitoring checklist. When ratin 
each criterion statement, it Is important to be aware that the rating of 
criterion may be difficult to assess. This manual will give you a clearer 
picture of what might constitute the rating in each category. Content will be 
judged as (a) no compliance— 0 points, (b) partial compliance— 1 point, and 
(c) full compliance— 2 points. Collation of information will be accomplished ^ 
once the data are collected. Any items for which information could not be 
obtained should be discussed with the principal to determine where such 
information might be available. 

Within two weeks of the onsite visit, a report of findings will be 
written by the review team and sent to the school and the Agency and Area 
offices. . jr 
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CHILD FIND 

The principle of zero reject, a component of Public Law 94-142, 
mandates that all handicapped children be provided a free, appropriate public 
education. Subsuned under the zero reject principle is an emphasis on 
developing child find proqrams. Consistent with this, local educational 
aqencies should, on at least an annual basis, conduct. a thorough proqram to 
locate, identify, and evaluate all handicapped children livinq within their 
catchment area. Availability of Federal funds is tied to this activity as 
local educational agencies receive these funds based on the number of 
handicapped children served. For funding purposes, a maximum of 12 percent of 
the school population can be counted as handicapped. 

Public Law 94-142 also identifies two service priorities in this child ' 
find activity; (a) children not receiving an education, and (b) children with 
the most severe handicaps who are not receiving an appropriate education 
should be served first. 

Child find activities must be documented and show a concerted effort 
toward identifying all handicapped children. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL FOR CHILD FIND CRITERIA 

1.. The school has a written plan to create public awareness of special 
education opportunities for handicapped children. 

An informed coimiunity tends to be more sensitive, accepting, and 
responsive to the handicapped. When the community is informed, barriers 
created by ignorance and stereotypes are broken down, leading to the 
development of day care programs, sheltered workshops, group homes, 
resource proqrams, and other proqrams for the handicapped. To be in full 
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compliance, the school* s written plan should include references to 
newspaper releases, radio or television announcements, posters, speeches 
at community gatherings, and/or meetings. 

2. There is documentation the school has made contact with other ^ 
organizations or agencies i^^ child find efforts. 

Names, relevant correspondence,' and any anecdotal data concerning 
contacts should be available for each organization the school has 
contacted concerning child find. To be in full compliance, the school has 
on file all pertinent information on agencies they have contacted in child 
find efforts. For partial compliance, the school can state the agencies 
they have contacted. 

3. The percentage of children being served by the school indicates the child 
find efforts have been adeguate. 

The Office of Special Education will fund up to 12 percent of a 
school's population as handicapped. The minimun goal recomnended by the 
Office of Special Education is that about 10 percent handicapped children 
versus nonhandicapped children should be served. It is not mandated that 
12. percent of the school's population be counted as handicapped. The 
following figures are arbitrary to indicate an example, like if a school 
has identified only 3 percent of its population as handicapped, this may 
indicate the child find efforts have not been adeguate. Also, over or 
under representation in some handicapping categories Is guestionable, 
e.g., the student roster indicates the school identified and placed 20 LD, 
2 EMH, and 0 EO. This might indicate misplacement of students or 
inappropriate assessment perhaps. 
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4. The school has written procedures for determining alternate placements for 
students which it is unable to serve. 

To comply with least restrictive environment considerations, children 
should have a variety of placements available; in addition, interagency 
agreements usually make for smoother transitions from one program to 
another. Interagency agreements could be developed with local public 
schools, social services (tribe, BIA, state) private schools, parochial 
schools, Public Health Service, etc. To be in full compliance the school 
has on file copies of interagency agreements. 
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MULTIDISCIPLINARY EVALUATION 



The rationale for multldlsciDl inary evaluation stems primarily from 

Public Law 94-142: The Education of All Handicapped Children Act. The most 

pertinent sections of the law related to the assessment and placement of 

handicapped children are quoted below. 

, ". . . all children residing in the state who are 

handicapped, regardless of the severity of their handicap, 
and who are in need of special education and related 
services are identified, located, and evaluated, and that 
a practical method is developed and implemented to 
determine which children are currently receiving needed 
special education and related services and which children 
are not currently receiving needed special education and 
.^_,^related services. . . . procedures to assure that testing and 
"evaluation materials and procedures are utilized for the 
purpose of evaluation and placement of handicapped children 
will be selected and administered so as not to be racially or 
culturally discriminatory. Such materiaU-or procedures 
shall be provided and administered in the child's native 
language or mode of communication, unless it clearly is not 
feasible to do so, and no single procedure shall be the sole 
criterion for determining an appropriate educational program 
for a child." Public Law 94-142, Section 612. 

There are two important components of multidiscipl inary evaluation which 
are referred to above. The first is a requirement which specifies that 
nonbiased assessment procedures should be utili.?ed. The second specifies that 
no single procedure should be utilized to place a child. 

Generally, nonbiased assessment procedures include provisions for testing 
in the child's native language, avoiding tests which contain obvious bias and 
securing measures of a child's functioning level within his/her own culture. 
The purpose of this part of the law is to ensure that identification of 
possible bias is made and accounted for in ways possible with testing 
materials. 

The .second issue relates to avoiding the use of one test or assessment 
procedure and looking at a child's performance in a variety of ways. This 
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section of the law ensures that the child is given every opportunity to exhibit 
his/her true level of functioning. 

The following guidelines should be considered in evaluation. 



EXPLANATORY DETAIL FOR MULTIOISCIPLINARY EVALUATION 



1. The evaluation was conducted bv more than one cert ified evaluator in 

different areas, e.g. /psychology, medicine, special education, speech and 



hearing, physical therapy, occupational therapy. 

In assessing a child, information should be collected by more than 

one person. 

The evaluation is made by a multidiscipl inary team or 
group of persons, including at least one teacher or 
other specialist, with knowledge in the area of 
suspected disability. No single procedure is used as 
the sole criterion for determining an appropriate 
educational program for a child. The child is 
assessed in all areas related to the suspected 
disability, including, where appropriate, health, 
vision, hearinp, social and amotional status, general 
intelligence, academic performance, communicative 
status, and motor abilities. (Federal Register, 1977, 
pp. 42496-97) 

If the above procedures were not followed, a statement explaining why is 

included. Pull compliance consists of above criterion being met. Partial 

compliance would be given if the team was unable to determine what 

specialties the evaluators represented. 

2 . Te sts administered are valid and appropriate for the child r en tested and 

copies of the test protocols are included in the children's folders . 

Tests and other evaluation materials have been validated 
for the specific purpose for which they are used. Tests 
and other evaluation materials include those tailored to 
assess specific areas of educational need and not merely 
those which are designed to provide a single general 
intelligence quotient. 
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Tests are selected and administered so as best to ensure that 
when a test is administered to a child with impaired 
sensory, manual, or speakinq skills, the test results 
accurately reflect the child's aptitude or achievement level 
or whatever other factors the test purports to measure, 
rather than reflectinq the child's impaired sensory, manual 
or speakinq skills (exceot where those skills are the 
factors which the test purports to measured). (Federal 
Reqister. 1977, pp. 42496-97) 

Copies of all test materials should be available for review by evaluation 

team members. To be in full compliance, the test protocols of appropriate 

tests should be' in the child's folder and should correspond to referral 

information. Example: If the child was referred because of speech and 

lanquaqe difficulties, speech and lanquaqe protocols should be included in 

the child's folder. 

Partial compliance would be qiven if test protocols are included but 

have no indication if they were appropriate for that child. 

3. The evaluation includes a siqned parent consent form siqned prior to 

testing. 

A siqned- parent consent form is required by law. A copy should be 
found in the child's folder. The form should indicate an interpreter was 
used when necessary. 
A. The summary evaluation report is deemed by the simulated cvimpliance review 
team to be understandable by parents . 

Many evaluation reports are written in professional jarqon which is 
not qenerally understandable. Team members should scan reports for the 
selected children to make sure the lanquaqe used is clear and 
understandable. A consideration of the parents' dominant lanquaqe should 
be made. An example of an evaluation is included on p. 16. 
* *5. The evaluation^ report includes specific proqramminq suggestions. 

The assessment team will serve as a valuable resource for proqramninq 
ideas. These ideas will be determined as a result of assessment findinqs. 



To be in full compliance, programming suqqestions such as: "It is 
recommended that the child receive special tutorinq on the following 

speech sounds: s, 2, 1. An audiometric evaluation is also recbnmended." 
i would be useful. 

A report which gives a diagnosis or classification without specific 
programming suggestions is not very useful. An example of a statement 
• that would meet partial' compliance is: "This child is severely retarded 
and should be Institutionalized." 

6. The child's folder Includes observ ational data from the referral source. 

Observational data from the referral source (classroom teacher) can 
assist the assessment team in decision making. An example of such a 
statement would be: "Sarah is 10 years old. Sarah Is constantly asking to 
have things repeated. When asked a question, Sarah will often not answer. 
When she does answer, it is in 2- or 3-word phrases, not in complete ' 
sentences." As one resultof this statement, the assessment team would 
request a hearing evaluation. 

7. The chi ld's folder Includes medical data where necessary. 

ExajHEle: "Sarah. has a hearing loss which may be why she is having 
trouble learning to speak clearly. Her family physician 
reports that her particular impairment is' a sensori-neural 
loss." 

Evaluation reports should be examined for references to significant 
physical and developmental events in a child's life. Examples of when 
madical data -would be appropriate are: if referral source mentions 
hearing or attentional problems, if parents report seizures, or if child 
is frequently absent for health reasons. 
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-^ *8. The evaluation includes a qualification statement which clearly indicates 
the handicapping condition of the child; 

Aqency funding is usually tied to diagnostic or qualification 
categories. The evaluation report should clearly indicate the child's 
handicapping condition. The following is a list of handicapping 
conditions:' mental ly retarded, deaf, hard of hearing, visually 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, orthopedic handicap, health impaired, 
specific learning disability, multiple handicaps, deaf/blind, and speoch 
impaired. > ^ ^ 

*9. Specific criter'ia are delineated which allow the determination of a 
child's handicapping classification. 

The report should be examined for, such statements.* For example, when 
a child is diagnosed as Learning Disabled,, specific criteria statements 
concerning the rationale must be written In the report. There must" be ' 
evidence of a significant discrepancy between ability and performance 
scores. A significant discrepancy can be found in the areas of: reading, 

i 

reading, comprehension, spelling, handwriting, arithmetic reasoning, 
arithmetic computation. Statement can be present on process deficits. A 
learning disability checklist should be completed on children categorized 
as Learning Disabled. Another example concerns the category of mental 
retardation. If a child is classified as mentally retarded, evidence 
should be documented that both IQ^and adaptive behavior were measured. 
*10. Test results have been explained to the parents. 

Parents should have evaluation results clearly in mind. The best way 
Jf to have understandable reports written is for parents to review them and 

rule on their clarity. This can be done at the time the parents attend 
parent-teacher conference and lEP meetings. Evidence in writing that 
reports were sent and/or explained would qualify for full compliance. 
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The evaluation includes behavior observations or statements about the 
child's strengths, weaknesses, or particular learning style from the 
inuUidlsciulinary team. 

These statements can be particularly useful in daily programming. 
Statements that would gualify ^s full compliance are: 

Example ; James can .subtract two five-place figures. but cannot ^ 
borrow. 

Statements about observable behavior are also useful in programming. 

Example ; James hits and kicks peers, runs out of the building 

freguently, and does not respond to verbal conjijients. He 
will, however, respond favorably to the bus driver when 
riding the bus. 

The docunentation can be on.^he evaluation report or compiled 

separately. Statements that disciiss test results and scores would gualify 

/ 

as partial compliance. / 

The evaluation report is written In synthesized format, i.e., the report 
Includes all assessments In one report rather than separate reports for 
each-assessment done. 

A synthesized report ensures that evaluation team members have 
discussed and considered all evaluation. Information. 'A member of the team 
Is usually designated to write the synthesized report. An example of a 
synthesized report is included, A copy of the report is current 

(within three years) and in the child's folder. 
13. The evaluation was conducted in the chi Id' s dominant language. 

There is written documentation that tests are provided and 
administered In the child's native language or other mode of 
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communication, unless it is clearly not feasible to do s«. The lanquage 
the test was administered in should be indicated in. the report or test 
protocol, 

14. There is documentation that a formal re-evaluation of the child is 
conducted at least every three years or more often as warr anted by the 
. situation. 

The evaluation report is dated within the last three years. If a 
parent or teacher, feels there is a-problem with the present placement, a , 
request is made in writing and a re-evaluation may be conducted even if 
three years have not passed. This situation could arise if teachers and 
parents decided the previous assessment was not complete or an. area 
(example, language development) was omitted that should- have been 
assessed or if signi.ficant progress was made and a change in placement was 
in order. 
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SAMPLE OF ^SYNTHESIZED REPORT ' ^ 

CLIENT: Bill 
Age: 

Date of Birth: 
Parents: 

DATES OF EVALUATION : ; " 

TESTS ADMINISTERED ; Bay! ey Scales of Infant Development \ * , 

Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile 
Kent-Hecht Gross Motor Assessment 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Receptive-Expressive Emergent Language Scale 
PreschoQl Language Scale 

REF ERRAL QUESTION : / 

Bill was referred to the Exceptional Child Center by his parents 
because of concerns about Bill's lack of speech, effects of a reported 
hearing loss, and problematic behaviors which are occurring both In the 
home and at school, 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; , 

s 

Bill was accompanied to the Exceptional Child Center by his parents 
who provided the following background Information, Bill was the result 
of a normal pregnancy; however, complications arose during his delivery. 
In that Bill was in a breech position and the amnionic fluid contained 
fecal matter. Additionaly, the placenta was abnormally small and weak. 
At birth, Bin weighed five pounds and twelve ounces. His breathing was 
irregular, his cry was very soft, and he demonstrated a poor sucking 
reflex. The parents expressed concern over the possibility that Bill 
may have suffered from dehydration as a newborn, since he refused to 
suck. 

Throughout his development. Bill has consistently remained below the 
sixth percentile for children his age in height and weight. The parents 
stated that Bill has a rare chromosomal abnormality .characterised by a small 
addition to the distal arm of one of the 11th chromosomes. According to 

, their chromosomes were found to be normal. The chromosomal 
studies were conducted at the University of Utah. 

BilVs self-help skills are also reported to be limited. He is able to 
feed himself independently by using a spnon and drinking from a cup, but he 
has difficulty using a fork, and sometimes rejects foods of certain texti^res. 
Bill ia also able to undress himself, al'ihough he does not do so routinely. 
He can unzip, but he has not yet developod additional fastening skills. Bill 
is not toilet trained The parents have attempted to use a toileting program 
without success. It was further reported that Bill suffered anemia between 
the ages of six and nine months. During this time, no motor development gains 
were observed by his parents, however, he evidenced developmeittal motor mile- 
stones within norma' age ranges (e.g., independent sitting by six months, 
crawling at 9-10 months, and independent walking by 15 months). Overall, his 
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parents have seen that his motor development has been slow, particularly in 
the fine motor area. Bill's lack of language development has been a major 
concern to his parents. Bill has had recurrent ear infections since approxi- 
mately eight months of age. At age two, tubes were inserted in both ears to 
control otitis media. The parents suspected that Bill had a possible hearing 
loss, but this was not confirmed until Bill was approximately y^^rs of age. 
At that time, hearing tests revealed a moderate hearing loss in the left ear, 
the hearing in the right ear appeared to be within normal limits. In 
Bill's adenoids and tonsils were removed, and tubes were ^"serted in both 
ears. The parents reported seeing an improvement difference in Bin s speecn 
ears, me pa ^^^^ beginning to verbalize more clear y. However. 

at the present time he still lacks functional communication skUs, and u?es 
only five to ten words spontaneously and consistently. He usually communicates 
his wants and needs by gesturing or leading family members by the hand. 

Bill is presently attending an early Intervention preschool program in 
. His parents reported that the program's major goal this 
year is for Bill to increase his attention span. Bill does not engage 1n 
manipulative and/or constructive play activities at school or at home. The 
parents feel that he does not do so because his attention span for such 
activities is too short. However, on certain activities of his choosing 
(e.g.. pushing his tricycle), he shows extended time Interest (e.g.. up to 
45 minutes). Both at school and at home 8111 demonstrates limited social 
interactions with his peers and adults. When other children playing 
in a group. Bill will typically stand at the outskirts of the group and observe. 
He does not engage in constructive play with his siblings. 

: Bill's parents were asked to identify the major behavior problems in the 
home. For Bill's father, the major problem is Bill s tendency open cab n^^^^ 
closets, and drawers, and to empty the contents on the f oor. The correction 
procedure, which the parents have ur>ed for this behavior is to take Bill away 
' from the, cabinet and scold him They have not required him to ;;eturn the 
items which he misplaced. Bill's father expressed that he not consider 
reorimands useful in disciplining Bill because 1t was his opinion that Bill 
wl? ncapable of understanding that what he had done was inappropriate. For 
Sni's mbther the major problem in the home J s 31 1 ^"""l^Q/y^y; J^^^.f 
check the outside doors of the house until he finds one ^^at is open. He 
then leaves the house and. will not return on his own. The parents have 
reprimanded Bi 1 for this behavior, but this technique has been ineffective 
•In Medicine runninq away. The parents have also attempted to use time out 
D?ocedu^s consisting of placing Bill In his bedroom; however. B1 I's toy box 
i^if t[;i beS?ooin. and the parents agreed that this may not constitute an 
effective time out procedure. Both parents requested suggestions to help 
them deal with BilPs inappropriate behaviors in the home. Additionally, 
thev wish to help Bill develop a cofrinuni cation system so that they may 
cSunicate with him. and so he may be able to interact with people in his 
environment, 

Mii^™i^AL -OBSERVATIONS' 

Bill wss observed during the initial intake interview, and during 
subsequent testing sessions. During the initial iriterview, it was necessary 
for Bill to be rercved from the room since he was engaging in disruptive be- 
haviors surh a<5 throwing toys, climbing on furniture, opening cabinets. 
^ d flush gte oilet in the adjoining bathroom. When Bill engaged in any 
of this behaviors, it was obsered that he would go to a nearby adult and smile. 
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He also smiled when his father Intervened to terminate these behaviors by 
removing him from the activity from which he was involved. 

In general, throughout testing Bill was easily distracted from test 
tasks and his attention was limited. When assessment tasks required him 
to be seated at a table, he was quite active (e.g., squirmed in his seat, 
got cut of his seat). Bill worked best at table tasks when he was seated 
with his chair back against a wall and the testing table positioned to 
restrict his options for mobility. Center staff observed that Bill's eye 
contact was of very brief duration (i.e., one or two seconds), and that his 
compliance to requests- was inconsistent. However, eye contact and compliance 
appeared to improve when test items were presented at a rapid pace. Bill 
responded to praise by smiling, and by repeating the action that he had just 
completed. 

DEVELOPMENT ASSESSMENT RESULTS ; 

Bill was administered the Mental and Motor Scales of the Bayley Scales 
of Infant Development. These scales are designed primarily to assess skills 
of children up to Z-H years of age. Although age exceeds the upper limits 
for which this test is designed, the test can be useful in obtaining an 
estimate of developmental skills acquired, One the Mental Scale, Bill • 
successfully completed most of the items up to a 17 month level. He 
completed S0% of the tasks up to the 20 month level, and ZS% of the tasks 
between tne 21st and 30th month levels. Many of these tasks required verbal 
responses. On the Motor Scale of the Bayley Scales of Infant Development, 
Bill obtained an overall estimated age equivalent of 24 months. He was able 
to demonstrate several skills up to the 30 months level. 

The Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile was also administered. This 
profile consists of a series of questions that are directed to the parents 
about the child's perfonnance in various skill areas. The five areas which 
are assessed on the Alpern-Boll, and the approximate age equivalents which 
Bill obtained in each of these areas, are as follows: 

Developmental Skill Area Age Eguivalf-ncy 

Physical Age 
Self-Help Age 
Social Age 
Academic Age 
Communication Age 

The results of the Alpern-Boll indicate that Bill is functioning considerably 
below his age level in the five areas sampled on this test. 

OCCUPATIONAL THFKAPY ASSES SMENT RESUiJS; 

The Kent-Hecht Gross Motor Assessment and Eye/Hand Coordination Assessment 
Tests were used to obtain additional information on Bill's motor functions. 
These two checklists are non-standardized development checklists which provide 
an estimate of a child's eye/hand coordination (use of fine muscles of the 
hands and eye usage) and gross motor (use of large muscles of the body) from 
birth to five years of age. According to the items passed on these checklists, 



3 years, 6 months 
2 years, 2 months 
1 year, 10 months 
1 year, 10 months 
1 year, 6 months 
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Bill 1s functioning at an 18 to 24 months level in eye/hand coordination and 
at a 24 month level in gross motor skills. At a 24 month level, Bill was 
able to complp.te the following gross motor tasksi (1) kick a large ball; 
(2) stand on a balance beam; and (3) go downstairs placing both feet on each 
stair. One isolated gross motor task at the 32 month level that Bill was 
unable to perform was to jump in place. Bill was able to complete some 
gross motor tasks at the 36 month level that include: (1) rides a tricycle; 
and (2) walks upstairs by alternating feet. Bill was unable to perform the 
following gross motor tasks: (1) walks on tiptoes (26 months); (2) walks 
backward 10 feet (28 months); (3) broad jump (29 months); (4 hops twice 
or more on one foot (30 months); (6) walks heel-to-toe gait (32 months); 
(7) balances on one foot for two seconds (42 months); (8) walks on line 
10 feet (48 months). 

Eye/hand coordination skills at the 24 month level that Bill was 
able to complete were: (1) puts one-inch diameter pegs in holes; (2) imitates 
clapping; (3) imitates revolving hands around each other; (4) turns door knobs; 
and (5) places round and square shapes in form board. At the 36 month level 
Bill was able to do the following: (1) string two or more 1" beads; and 
~(2) throw and catch a large ball. Bill was unable to perform the following 
eye/hand coordination tasks; (1) imitates vertical stroke (18 months); 
(2) builds 6 to 7 block tower (24 months); (3) imitates circular stroke 
(24 months); (4) builds 7 to 8 block tower (30 months); (5) imitates buildina • 
train one-inch blocks (30 months); (6) imitates horizontal stroke (30 months); 
(7) copies circle (36 months); (8) builds 9 to 10 block tower (36 months); 
(9) imitates cross (36 months); (10) unbuttons (36 months); and (11) cuts 
with scissors (36 months). 

Bill displayed clumsy prehensioti (position and use of the hand to 
grasp an object) when picking up small objects. He was able to use his 
thumb and forefinger to pick up H inch beads; however, his grasp was not 
neat or precise, and the beads slipped from his finger several times. His 
clumsiness may be due, in part, to a slight outward rotation of his thumbs. 

Balance reactions were also informally evaluated by the occupational 
therapist. Bill exhibited normal equilibrium reactions (involuntary responses 
which maintain the vertical alignment of the body when tipped), when lying on 
his stomach, on his back, and on his hands and knees. His equilibrium reactions 
were inadequate in the sitting and standing position. The resting tone of his 
muscles was also noted to be low. 

In an informal assessment of Bill's oral-motor skills, it was noted by 
the occupational therapist that Bill's voluntary tongue and lip movements 
were within normal limits. Bill's chewing was characterized by up and down 
jaw movements only, lacking the more mature rotary motion qf the jaw, 

MEDICAL AS SES ^MFNT RESULTS : 

Bill was seen by the Medical Director at the Exceptional Child Center. 
He observed a variety of morphological irregularities. It was noted that 
Bill's head is elongated in the anterior-posterior direction, that his ears 
are low-set, and irregularities were also observed in the structure of the 
outer ear. Additionally* Bill's jaw is slightly narrowed in relation to the 
rest of his features. Both of Bill's hands have a transverse simian line, 
and his fingers are broad at the base with incurving of the fifth finger and 
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a rather broad thumb; both thumbs also show some outcurving, Incurving of 
the toes was also observed. The Medical Oire'ctor observed that tubes were 
in both external canals of Bill's ears; the one on the left appeared to be 
just in the canal, and the one on the right appeared to still be through 
the tympanic membrane. 

An opportunity was given to the parents to ask questions concerning 
Bill's birth defect, and what they can anticipate in the future. It wa? 
the opinion of the Medical Director that Bill demonstrates some degree of mental 
retardation, but his prognosis will be affected by the quality of speech, 
education, and behavioral intervention which Bill receives in the future. 

SPEECH AND LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT RESULTS; 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was presented to Bill. This test 

requires the child to point to one of four pictures at the request of the 

examiner. Bill was unable to identify any pictures by pointing, although 

the instructions were varied in their presentation and he was assisted to 

perform the task several times. A child of would be expected 
to point correctly to approxiinately pictures. 

The Preschool Language Scale was administered. This test requires a 
child to demonstrate a variety of skills and tests for both auditory compre- 
hension and verbal ability. Bill achieved a 15 month age equivalency score 
in both auditory comprehension and verbal ability. His auditory comprehension 
skills were demonstrated by his ability to understand simple questions, such 
as, "Where is mother?", and by his ability to look attentively at pictures. 
He was unable to identify body parts or follow directions, such as "Put the 
block on the chair," or to Identify pictures by pointing. In verbal ability, 
Bill's score was demonstrated by his ability to echo or imitate sounds and 
to use a few simple words. He did not ask for simple needs, use two or three 
word combinations, or use as many as 10 words. 

The Receptive-Expressive Emergent Language Scale was administered in 
order to determine Bill's level of language development. This scale is based 
upon observations made by the examiner in conjunction with parental interviews. 
It requires no formalized response from the child.^ The results indicate that 
Bill is at a 16 month level in his receptive language abilities. His receptive 
language skills include the ability to sustain Interest for two or more minutes 
in looking at pictures if they are named for him, and the ability to demonstrate 
understanding by carrying out some simple verbal requests. He also appears 
to recognize •'ome of his own body parts, although he does not demonstrate this 
in pictures. Expressively, Bill is functioning at approximately the 14 month 
level, as measured by this test. This skill level was demonstrated by his 
ability to use five or more true words with some consistency, and to attempt 
to obtain desired objects by using his voice in conjunction with pointing. 
He does not use true words along with gestures, nor does he demonstrate the 
use of many of the consonant sounds. 

Bill was evaluated at the Exceptional Child Center. The results of this 
evaluation indicate that Bill is functioning significantly below his age level 
in mental abilities, speech and language skills, and motor skills. His severest 
area of delay is in speech and language functioning; his receptive and expressive 
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language skills ar§ at approximately the 15 month level. A hearing 
examination , revealed that Bil.l 

has a mild to moderate hearing loss in his left ear,* and has boarderline 
normal to mild loss in his right ear. The extent to which Bill's hearing 
deficit has contributed to his delay in language development is not known 
at this time; however, it was noted thatin working with Bill, the use of 
gestures and the use of a loud voice increased the probability that he would 
respond correctly to the examiner's request, Motorically, Bill is displaying 
a delay of approximately 2-H years In the acquisition of both eye/hand 
coordination skills and gross motor skills. His inadequate balance reactions 
and low muscle tone are contributing factors to his gross motor skill deficits 
and his short attention Span may be contributing to his delay in eye/hand 
coordination skills. Bill's delayed eye/hand coordination skills may. In 
turn, be contributing to his inability to completely dress himself • (1 .e. , use 
of fastenings). However, based _on„these evaluation findings. Bill will need ' 
Intensive intervention programs in the areas of deficit. The most critical 
area for programming is in speech and language functioning. 

During the evaluation, it was reported that Bill is also exhibiting a 
series of behaviors which are problematic both at home and at school. 
Behavior cormion to both settings Is Bill's tendency to run away whenever he 
can find an unlocked door. In addition, Bill engages In a variety of disrup- 
tive behaviors which appear to be for the purpose of obtaining the attention 
of adults in his iimiediate environment. These behaviors include, hitting ^ 
other children, emptying cabinets and drawers, throwing objects, playing 
with water, etc. Bill appears to enjoy social interactions with others, as 
evidenced by his smiling in response to praise, and by the way he engages in 
activities to obtain the attention of other individuals. It is the opinion 
of Center staff that consistent use of behavioral programming combined with • 
the development of a functional communication system should result in con- 
trolling Bill's misbehaviors. 



Recomnendations : 

.The following recomnendations are made for Bill: 

1) It is recommended that Bill continue in his present preschool 
program with the addition of speech therapy on a daily basis. This 
therapy could be conducted by either the teacher or an aide under 
the supervision of a qualified speech pathologist. His daily 
therapy programs should include the use of sign language, and 
signs should be used spontaneously throughout the day in conjunction 
with spoken language. 

2) Instructions to be given to Bill should be precise and simple, 
requesting one action per instruction; for example, "Bill, sit 
down," instead of, "Bill, we need for you to sit down so we can start 
to work." Bill's attention should be directed to the speaker's face 
and to the task with which he is being presented, Both auditory and 
gestural cues should be given. 

3) Bill should continue in a formal behavior program to increase his 
attention span and develop eye. contact. Concurrently, programming 
should focus on eliminating those behaviors which are interfsring 



with his ability to attend to the task on hand. These include: 
opening doors, throwing objects, flipping light switches on and off, 
and other behaviors which appear to be directed at getting the 
attention of people in his environment. The use of a formal time- 
out room to consequate these behaviors is also reconunended. 

4j Behavioral prograrmting should also be implemented to eliminate 
Bill's response of running away whenever he finds an open door. 
Suggestions for programming to reduce this behavior are included 
in Appendix A. 

5) Bill undergo a visual examination to determine his visual acuity. 
Since gestures and signs are recommended for language program, 
it is imperative that it be determined whether or not Bill is 
capable of visually discriminating signs. 

• 6) Bill would benefit from gross motor and eye/hand coordination 
stimulation activity. These activities could be presented to 
him as play. Initially, three to five minutes should be set 
aside to work on one or two of the activities. This time should 
be increased as his attention span lengthens. Suggested activ- 
ities are attached to this report in Appendix B. 

7) Bill should be encouraged to develop age-appropriate self-help 
skills. These would include dressing/undressing and hygiene 
skills. Self-help tasks sh.ould be practiced daily. Suggestions 
for self-help tasks are also attached and are included in 
Appendix C.^ 

8) Bill's immature chewing pattern may be improved by encouraging 
him to take smaller mouthfuls of food, 

9) Bill':- parents should be involved in structured parent training 
to help them increase their consistency in disciplining Bill. 
Ideally, this training should be provided by a therapist skilled 
in behavioral intervention, 

10) Bill's family is currently under a great deal of stress as a 

result of family difficulties, in addition to the responsibilities 
related to caring for a handicapped child. For this reason, it is 
recommended that they seek counseling to help them to cope with the 
pressures that are impinging on the family. 



Case Coordinator 



Coordinator of Clinical Services 

Team Members: 
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INDIVinUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Individual Education Proqrains are required by Public Law 94-142 for all 
handicapped children. lEPs are helpful for both students and teachers. They 
let the student, his family, and teachers know exactly what is expected of the 



student and assist him in gaining skills and independence. lEPs also benefit 
teachers by outlining the direction and purpose of the treatment and by 
establishing who is responsible for what, when, and how. They also provide a 



record of achievement. 

Therapeutic effectiveness can be more readily assessed when using 
individual education programs which speqify outcomes in behavioral terms. 



lEP, the handicapped child's progress can be maximized. In addition, 
appropriate changes in the child's program can be made if monitoring results 
indicate inefficient procedures have been used. 

The individual education program also helps to ensure that each child's 
program is individualized and best suited for that particular child. By 
specifying instructional goals and objectives based on the child's current 
level of behavioral performance, and by regularly monitoring behavioral 
performance according to specific evaluation criteria, the probability o.f 
successful intervention with handicapped children is greatly increased. 

The use of the individual education program should also increase 
accountability for teachers. If individual responsibilities for intervention 
are clearly defined, they can be effectively carried out and supervised. 

Participants responsible for developing the lEP include a representative 
of the public education agency (such as th.2 principal); the child's teacher; 
one or both of the parents; the child (where app" oriate); and necessary 



By continuously monitoring the treatment effectiveness that is reguired by the 
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others. If the child has been evaluated for the first time, the lEP must also 
include a member of the evakation team or some other person who is familiar 
with the evaluation procedures used and the interpretation of the results. 

The time and location of any meetinqs concerning the lEP should be 
mutually agreeable to parent and educator. The school district must ensure 
that parents understand the proceedings of the meeting. Necessary 
arrangements might include the use of an interpreter for deaf or 
non-English-speaking parents. 

A written notice indicating the attendance, purpose, time, and location 
of the meeting must be sent to the parents in time for them to attend. If 
parents cannot be identified, the school district is responsible to assign an 
appropriate surrogate parent for the development of an lEP. 

Since the passage of P.L. 94-142, many concerns have been raised about 
the requirement to have an lEP for every child. Some educators have been 
concerned that developing an individual education program for every student 
would require an excessive amount of time. Of course, any system takes time 
to implement, but the benefits for developing lEPs are worth the extra 
investment. One way is to begin individual education programs for one or two 
students at first, and then continue their development as one moves through a 
handicapped student caseload. Additionally, a good lEP system actually 
requires less individual student contacts in the long run and schools will be 
abl3 to manage more students with fewer staff. 

Others have been concerned that 'individual education programs would 
create more unnecessary paperwork In reality Individual education proqrama 
are designed to take the place of, rather than duplicate existing paperwork. 
Once the framework has been developed for organizing background material on 

t 
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the student, stating educational goals, and documenting student progress 
toward achieving those gowls, less paperwork .is required. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLANS CRITERIA 

1. A statement of the child's present level of education al functioning Is 
included. 

This section includes objective, measurable statements about a 
' child's performance! Information to be included in present levals of 
function should be gathered from assessment data. Statements should 
include what a child can do as well as vhat he cannot do. How well the 
child performs the tasks needs to be included. Test results (scores) or , 
labels should not be used alone to describe the child. 

A good example of an appropriate statement of present level of 
functioning would be: Marie can name. the multiplication facts 2's, S's, 
4's with 90 percent accuracy and 5's with 50 percent accuracy; she can name 
all reading sounds within 3 seconds of presentation but she cannot blend e 
sounds together, 

If some type of statement is made but it only includes test scores or 
labels, only partial compliance should be given. 

2. Annual goals are stated. ^ ^ " 

Annual goals should be based on the child's current level of 
functioning and expected to require about one year to accomplish. Goals 
are broad long-term statements of the child's expected performance. Goals 
that can be accomplished in one month are not appropriate and goals that 
will require many years are not appropriate. Obviously, the difficulty of 
the goal will vary according to the handicapping condition of the child. 
For a profoundly retarded child, learnir.n to feed himself m-ight be an 
appropriate long-range goal, while the same goal would be totally 
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inappropriate as a lonq-range goal for a Learninq Disabled child. Care 
should be taken in not listinq too many goals per child. / An ideal number 
of goals would be three to five. Annual goals should be prioritized. 

An example of a goal is: ■ Gary will learn to multiply two-digit 
niwbers. Three to five goals (broad long-term statements) stated in the 
lEP would be considered full compliance. If less than three goals. are 
stated, the criterion would be judged in partial compliance. 

3. Short-term objectives are stated in objective criteria (e.g., including 
statements nf measurable behavior, evaluation procedures, and time 

1 inked) . 

Short-term objectives are written for each annual goal. Each 
objective should state the child's name, what the behavior is that the 
child is to perform, under what conditions he will perform that behavior, 
and how well he will perform it. Objectives should be sequenced beginning 
at the child's current level of functioning and ending with the behavior 
stated in the annual goals. The ninber of objectives necessary to meet a 
goal will vary for different children. 

An example of an objective "is: John will point to the color red when 
shown two cards of different colors, one being red, within five seconds 
with 85 percent accuracy on three consecutive days. This would meet full 
compliance. Partial compliance would be given for objectives that are not 
written in behavioral terms. 

4 . St art and completion dates are included for all objectives and programs. 

The date an objective is begun as well as the date it is completed 
snould be stated in the lEP. This indicates at least an annual review to 
determine if short-term objectives are being met. Start dates for 
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^6rvices must also be stated. The above must be met for full compliance. 
It should be apparent that this information is being updated 
systematically. For example, somethinq is wrong if the visit is made in 
March and the child has an lEP with starting dates for each objective in 
September, but no completion dates. In this case, the criterion would be 
marked partial compliance. 

An example of the format which could be used for this information 

■ / ' 

appears below: 



Objective 


Date 
Begun 


Date 
Completed 


Person 
Responsible 


Spec. Ed. and/or 
' Related Services 


1. 










2. 










3. 











*5. The person responsible for delivering each special education and related 
service is stated for each objective. 

The name of the staff member that will carry out the program should 
be stated. This helps eliminate confusion as to responsibility for ; 

/ 

programs (see example of format in #4). 
6. The. lEP includes appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures 
for determining whether short-term instructional objectives are being 
achieved. 

An evaluation procedure to determine whether short-term objectives 
have been met must be included. This evaluation could Include a system 
for daily program monitoring. This system is tied Into the criteria 
section of the short-term objective. The evaluation procedure should be 
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••specific enough that anyone reading the lEP would know if the objective had 
been met or not. 'Criterion-referenced eva,luat1on procedures are emphasized 
over nonn- referenced assessment procedures. ^ 

* 

To be in full compliance, a data sheet (see p. 32) <ould be utilized 
to record correct and incorrect responses. Partial compliance might 
consist of dating objective passed, or keeping anecdotal . records. 

7. The date the child was initially placed 'in the program is stated. 

The lEP should include the date the child entered the program. If the 
child is continuing in the program, a brief statement could be made.-?. 
Example ; Jol-in entered the program on September 12, 1980, John 

w-111 continue in the program for the 1981-82 school year. 

8. Necessary related services the chilti is to receive are stated. 

A statement should be included listing any special related services 
the child is to receive. Related services can be thought of as services 
that every child would "not receive. Special related services are 
identified to me;et the unigue needs cf the handicapped child. Such 
services include speech therapy, physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
medical consultaMon, etc. The amount of time the child receives each 
service'should also be stated (e.g., a statement such as: "Speech 
therapy/two timep per week/half-hour sessions" would be considered in full 

compliance. , 

9. Parents partici p ated in determining the child placement. 

The parents! should be included in the !EP meetinc) and have input into 
the writing of the lEP. This is evident by a statement of agreement with 
program goals, objectives, and placement signed by the child's parent(s) . 
A place for interpreter's signature is included and completed. when 
necessary. ' 



An example of an lEP statement: 

I agree with and helped develop the precedinq individual >^ 
education proqram for my child and aqree with his educational 
placement. 



— Parental Siqnature ~ Date 

10. Appropriate team members have signed the lEP. 

All members of the tea»Ti,wlio_had_mpul_JurLt.o_Jliejid^ of the lEP 
should sign the lEP. The team should include the child's parents, 

is, 

teacher, proqram administrator, and appropriate specialists (e.q., speech 
therapist, occupational therapist, physical therapist, psychologist, 
medi.cal personnel). Specialists are determined and selected according to 
the child's handicap. A member of the evaluation team should be included 
as part of the lEP team if the child is new to the program. Having all 
appropriate members listed and their signatures included would result, in 
full compliance. Partial compliance will be given when a team member*'s 
signature is missing from the lEP. _ r ' ' 

11. At the end of the year. an> lEP review is conducted, and a summary 
statement is written for e'ach goal. 

A sunmary statement including proaness to date should be written on 
each goal 'on at least an annual basis. This can be completed at the 
annual lEP review- at the end of the year. A completed review sheet 'Is 
attached to each lEP. The goal should be restated and the surmiary 
statements should include the criteria at which the child is functioning 
at the' time of the neview and whether or not. the goal was met. A 
statement that would be considered in full compliance is: 

Goal. ; Johnny will subtract 4-digit numbers with carrying. 

Summary Statement ; ^Johnny can subtract 1- and 2-digit 

numbers with carrying with 100 percent accuracy. However, 
he has difficulty with 3-digit numbers' unless he has 
teacher assistance. 



Partial compliance will be given if any documentation of proqress is 
sliated, '^ 

12. The child's placement is formally reviewed annually. 

Near the end of the school year, when the lEP team conducts the 
annua! lEP review meeting and progress is assessed, placement decisions 
for the upcoming year will be made. The next year's lEP will bej<<pit'ten 

13. The lEP is linked to daily programming. 

The lEP should serve as a basis for the child's d^My'Vog ramming.' 
The core of his program should consist of the objectives stated in the 
lEP. For each goal stated in the child's lEP, at least one of the 
objectives set to meet that goal must be included in the child's daily 
programming. 

If the lEP stated any related services were to be part of the child' 
program,, for example, speech therapy two times per week for 30 minutes 
each, there must be written evidence in the child's daily programming 
schedule that this is indeed happening. Full compliance will be given 
when each- goal stated in the lEP is programmed for on the daily schedule. 
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BEST CO;-y Ai'AILABl E 

t 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

Public Law 94-142 states that each handicapped child must be educated 
with nonhandlcapped children to the maxlmun extent appropriate. Provision 
of special classes, separate schooling, or the removal of handicapped 
children from the regular educational environment may occur only when the 
nature or severity of their handicap Is such that education within a regular 
classroom "with the use of supplementary aids and services" cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily. The concept of Least Restrictive Environment also 
applies to the handicapped child's participation in extracurricular 
activities with nonhandlcapoed students, Placement in the school the 
handicapped child would attend if he/she were not handicapped is preferred, 
Knwever, consideration must be given to any potential harmful effects of 
this placement on the child and the quality of services. 

The appropriateness of a learning environment! for a handicapped child 
is to be determined by the severity and effects of the handicapping 
condition as well as by the nature and quality of the learning environment. 
For example, the placement of a hearing-impaired child might depend upon the 
degree of hearing loss—language development, vocabulary, lip-reading 
ability, speech ability, readintr ^«vel, personal and social development, and 
the availability of supplementary media, special teachers, or other supports 
to deliver the services stipulated In individualized education plan. 

Several Items need to be considered when determining Least Restrictive 
Environment. There should be a continuun of alternative placements. This 
includes instruction in regular classes, itinerant teachers, resource rooms, 
special classes, special schools, homes, hospitals, and institutions. 
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In order for a handicapped student to succeed In a regular classroom, 
there should be a positive attitude on the part of teachers and peers as 
well as Instructional and social integration. Another key factor is the 
availability' of support services and inservice training. Capitalizing on 
the handicapped student's academic and social strengths while remediating 
weaknesses may promote success. 

To ensure that a child is indeed being educated in the Least 
Restrictive Environment, regular class teachers need to be familiar with the 
Least Restrictive Environment concept as well as with the nature and needs 
of their handicapped students. Regular educators must know what materials 
and which professionals in the public agency are available for support in 
implempnting Least Restrictive Environment placeriisnts. Open communication 
channels between regular and special educators, particularly between the 
sending and receiving teacher, are essential. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT CRITEKIA 

1. To the max1mum'"e;rtent appropriate, handicapped children are educated 

f ; • - " """" " 

with children who are no^ handicapped. 

The handicapped jchlld should be educated wi^h the nonhandicapped 
• children when appropriate. Special classes and/or removal from the 
regular educational environment should only then be considered in those 
cases where a child will have difficulty attaining lEP gcals with the 
available resources. 

Handicapped children should be integrated with the nonhandicapped 
students in meals, recess periods, recreational activities, clubs, 
athletics and in student activities not related to school work such as 
gjmes during recess. Girl Scouts and basketball team, 
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2. Various alternative p1;» c. ^ents are available t o the extent necessary to 
provide an appropriate education. * 

- An appropriate education might require placing the child in various 

settings. For example, a learning disabled child with a speech 

handicap might need to spend half a day with a speech therapist in 

addition to special education placement In a resource room or one-half 

day in the regular classroom. 

The contiriuum of alternative placements Include, by order from 

least restrictive to most restrictive: 

Instruction in regular, cl asses 
Itinerant teacher , * 
Resource room 
Self-contained classes 
Special schools 
. Home instruction 

Instruction in hospitals and institutions 

3. Each handicapped child is educated in the school which he/she would - 
attend if not handicapped unless the severity of the child's handicap 
requires other arrangements. 

If the child can function with help in a regular classroom^ there 
is no need for any other type of placement. If the child's handicap 
hinders his learning in the regular classroom, special education 
services must be provided, i.e., itinerant teacher, resource room, 
special education class, etc. If the school does not have the needed 
facility, other agencies can be contracted with to provide appropriate 
services, but efforts should be made to educate the child in his home 
school. Removal of handicapped children frorii the regular education 
environment should occur only wlien the nature or severity of the 
handicap is such that education in regular classes with the use of 
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supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 
[(Sec. 61215)(B)] 

4. Teachers and administrators understand their responsibilities for 
implementing Least Restrictive Environment requirements and are given 
necessary technical assistance and training. 

The school has a written policy concerning how educators and 
administrators will be Informed of LRE requirements. A training session 
may be provided for all administrators, teachers, teacher's aides, 
kitchen staff, etc., covering various aspects of special education. A 
survey may be made to familiarize yourself cn what, your staff/faculty 
members know on special education. 

o 

*5. Procedures are available for determining the Least Restrictive 
Environment appropriate to each handicapped student, including 
consideration of any potential harmful effects. . . 

This task may be addressed by a thorough evaluation of the child's 
strengths, weaknesses, and needs with subsequent determination of how a 
regular program can be minimally modified to meet those needs.' Any 
supplementary services and/or materials needed should be provided. The 
special educator may inform the regular classroom teacher where the 
materials are available and how to provide the needed services. 
Example: Handicapped student in an art class—the student may need a 
special paint brush so he/she can participate in class. A balance must 
be struck between what is least restraining environmentally and 
apnropriate educationally. The child's placement should be reviewed at 
least annually. 

The type of services provided is very important. Qualified 
personnel should deliver cr supervise any/all services requested. 
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Provtslon of the services should be within an atmosphere that would be 
comfortable with the child. Example: A physically handicapped child- 
licensed physical therapist should deliver or supervise all services In 
a setting that Is most comfortable with the child. 
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DAILY PROGRAM 

The purposfe of a child's dally program or lesson plan Is to provide 
Information for determining the adequacy of a child's program and to Indicate 
where program modifications are needed. Each child's dally program Is devised 
by the teacher, enabling him/her to determine If the child ha^ an appropriate 
program to meet that child's educational needs. Since It should be based on 
the child's lEP, the dally program will determine If the program outlined In 
the lEP is being carried out and the quality of the program. In the 
evaluation process, daily programs will be judged by interviewing individual 
teachers, 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON DAILY PROGRAM CRITERIA 

* *1. A program scope and sequence is available for the child in the 
appropriate program area. 

It is Important for a program to have an overall developmental 
sequence In each of the critical skill areas in which the child is to 
receive instruction. This sequence will enable the teacher to establish 
informal tests and adequately program for different ability levels. If 
the teacher is using a specific program model, the model will have these 
sequences established. On the following page is an example of a scope and 
sequence chart. 

Areas in which a scope and sequence could be written are; (a) math, 
(b) reading, (c) writing, (d) spelling, (ej other cognitive areas, (f) 
self-help, (g) motor development, (h) language development, and/or (1) 
social /emotional development. 
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To ue in full compliance, a scope and sequence would be available for 
^ all areas covered In the child's lEP. If any are not available, only 
partial compliance would be given. 
* *2. A daily schedule of events is written for each chilo. 

A daily schedule is a breakdown of events or activities which happen 
each day and a time line for their occurrence, The daily schedule may be 

< 

located on a- large wall chart stating the schedules for all children, or 
it can be found written in each child's folder or program book. The 
important criterion is that the schedule is written out,-:activities, 
person responsible for the lesson, and the materials that will be used to 
.teach the ^lesson should be included. 

An example of a daily schedule follows: 
Child's Name 



Times 


Activity 


Responsible 


Materials Used 


9:00- 9:30 








9:30-10:30 










10:00-10:30 










10:30-11:00 








11:00-11:30 


< 






11:30-12:00 








12:00-12:30 








12:30- 1:00 








1:00- 1:30 









< 
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Full compliance Is given If the child's schedule Is written and 
partial compliance Is given If the teacher can state the schedule 

verbally. - - - - - - -— 

* *3> Curriculum materials or edaotatlons of exi sting materials are suggested 

In each child's daily plan. 

Coirmercial or teacher-made currlculun materials or activities can 
« facilitate the accomplishments of stated objectives in the lEP. For 
example, If , a commercial program Is designed to teach oral language 
developme^nt. that material should be designated In the child's dally plan 
of activities. 

It is sometimes difficult to judge on a short observation the effi- 
ciency of currlculun materials. To facilitate evaluating th3 effective- 
ness of curriculum, the following is a list of questions that could be 
utilized: 

(a) Is the curriculum appropriate for the population with which the 
school uses it? 

' (b) Is the program easily adapted to meet individual differences? 

(c) Does the program include these adaptations? 

(d) Are procedures outlined for placing students in the program? 

(e) Are procedures outlined for measuring daily progress? 

(f) Are mastery criteria spe:iif1ed and are they appropriate? • 

(g) Is enough and appropriate practice. provided? ._ 

(h) Does the program include a task analysis for each skill it 
teaches? 

(1) Are correction and reinforcefnent procedures specified? 
(j) Could a parent or parapro^essional easily understand and use this 
program? 
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Many times due to a child's Individual needs, a program may not quite 
meet his needs. When this occurs, the program must be adapted to meet the 
unique needs of the child. 

The_teacher should write out objectives and teaqh1ng__proce.dur_e.s_f or 

any program which Is either adapted c** teacher-made. When a program Is . 
adapted, specific reasons should be stated for program alterations, such 
as ^'expressive language level was not sufficient for child to respond In a 
complete sentence, so three-word phrases are acceptable for Susie at this 
time," 

Examples of methods of adaptation that can be made are: 

(a) change the response called for, and 

(b) break the task down into smaller steps. 

The team will detemlne if currlculun materials being utilized are 
best suited. This will be determined through a conversation with the 
child's teacher. 

* M, When curriculum materials are absent, teacher-written programs are 
Included. 

If no appropriate conmercl ally-made materials are available or the 
teacher so desires, the teacher will write a program or lesson plan 
outlining methods to teach the objective. These programs will serve as 
the source of Instruction for that objective. 

An example of a teacher-written program appears on the following page. 
Full compliance Is given when teacher written programs are found In place 
of commercially made materials. If connerclally made materials are being 
used, this Item does not apply. 
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Learner. 



Date started. 



Date mastered. 
Supervisor, 



Implementor. 



STEP 



Program name Mfitrhing fsi7P' riq - iittip| Reinforcem^-^nt, 
Terminal objective in a gne>tg-one tutor- 
ial situatio n, the student will be able to 

independent ly match objects hv size (three i CorreCtlon. 
dimensional volume) upon reouest and without 

^ssist^nce. 



MATERIAL 



5 red big 
paper boxes 
{^2 X 5 X 7) 



WHAT YOU DO WITH 
THE MA^TERIAL 

Place one box as model. 
Place four others In 
front of student. 



WHAT YOU DO AND SAY 



Say. "Put all the big boxes 
he;e." 



WHAT THE LEARNER DOES 



Places four boxes with the 
model; 



'RIALS 



CRITERIA 



3/3 



to 



5 red big 
boxes and 1 
little box 
(=5l X 2 x 3) 



Place one big box and one 
little box as models. 
Place four red boxes in 
front of student. 



Say. "Put all 
here." Point 
an example. 



the big boxes 
to the big box as 



Same 



3/3 



5 red big 
boxes and 5 
white little 
boxes 



Place one big and one 
little box as models. 
The other 8 boxes mixed 
in front of student. 



Say, "Put &11 the .big boxes, 
here," (Point to a big box as 
an example.) and "Put all the 
little boxes here." (Point to 
a little box as an example.) 



Matches 8 boxes. 



3/3 



4 big red 
boxes; 1 big 
blue box; 5 
little white 
boxes 



Place one big red and one 
little box as models. 
Other boxes mixed in 
front of student. 



Same 



Same 



3/3 
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3 big red 
boxes; 1 big 
blue box; 1 
big green box 
5 little 



Same 



Same 



Same 
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* *5. A monitoring (data coDectlng) system that Is appropriate Is established 
for each objective In the child's program. 

A short-term objective will state a specific criteria level for Its 
accomplishment, e.g., 80 percent, 8 out of 10 correct responses. A data 
collection (monitoring) system should be, included to determine when 
objectives are passed. There are several methods of collecting data. An 
example of data collection would be to count correct and incorrect 
.responses and determine a percentage correct. Criteria should be 
established for passing object,ives. . The daily monitoring system should be 
capable of determining when and if the objective is achieved.) An example 
of a data collection sheet is found on page 46. 

Full compliance is g^ven when a monitoring system is written and 
systematic, and includes spot checking of progress as well as pre-post 
data. Partial vompl lance would be given if only pre-post model is used. 
* *5. Each child is involved in at least one-half hour, per programming day of 
individual proqranwlng performed or supervised by an appropriate 
special ist.' 

Most programs present some or all activities in small and large 
groups. This objective means that out of an entire day, at least one-half 
hour is spent conducting one-on-one Instruction -.^ith the child. This 
instruction can be delivered by an aide or v^olunteer, but it must be 
supervised by an appropriate specialist. The team should be presented 
evidence jf such individual programming. Full compliance is given if the 
team can observe the individual instruction or it is written into the 
daily plan. Partial co;.ip11ance is given if the teacher verbally states 
the individual instruction does take place. 
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* *7. Children who are behavlorally handicapped have a behavior program specific 
to their needs included in their daily programming. 

Behavior programs shoulc? be specific to individual needs of the 

chi1d^_Projr^m^_canjdea1 with eliminating inappropriate behaviors or with^ 

improving any appropriate social behaviors. 
A cumulative folder is kept for each child. 

A complete cumulative folder would 'Siiclude the following items: 

(a) completed lEP, 

(b) all medical records, 

(c) placement and referral information, 

(d) required parent consent forms, 

(e) evaluation reports, 

(f) anecdotal records, and " o 

(g) previously used daily program sheets. 

It is important that all pertinent information on a child be readily 
accessible within the classroom. If a school distric^t requires that 
permanent records he Hept other than in the classroom, a copy of the 
child's lEP, anecdotal records, and daily pi'ogram^^heeU and any other 
program data should be accessible within the classroom. 

To be in full compliance for this criterion, 80 percent of the items 
must be included in the cumulative folder. Partial compliance would be 
given if less than 80%. 
**^, Given t he name of a child, the staff member can state exactly the daily 
pr ograms for that child and can relate the daily program back to the I£P . 

Interview a sample of classroom staff regarding certain children th&y 
irfj responsible for t^dociment this. Full compliance is given if 
randomly asking staff members to explain a certain child's program results 
in verbal explanation pf such program are given. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION 



Program development and operaxlon activities have three general 
objectives: 

1. To raise funds from a variety of sources, to achieve a broader 
funding base and to improve progrvn facilities, purchase equipment, 
and improve classroom programs. 

2. To develop long-range plans leading to Improved interagency liaisons 
which facilitate children's tr'ansltions from agency to agency. 

3. To provide for m information flow which provides confidentiality 
safeguards. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION CRITERIA 

1. The LEA has submitted an LEA application for activity 3100 and 1974. 

' The BIA base funding for regular education and special education 
(activity 3100) is based on pupil per capita formula. Excess costs are 
those costs of special education and related services which exceed the 
3100 funding for special education. The excess cost (activity 1974 or 
Title IV Part B) comes from P.L^,94-142..wh1chJs..b^^^ totaL number of„ 
handicapped students receiving services by handicapping category. 
OociiTientation of funding sources and/or LEA application should be 
available for the team to review. 

2. The LEA has daily expenditure accounts for various service delivery 
systems by elements/components. 

The LEA is accountable for its budget. There are stipulations 
attached to excess cost Part B funding to ensure that the funds are used 
only in a manner consistent witfT the goal of providing free, appropriate 

■ nil 
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public education for all handicapped children. Part B funds are not 
commingled with state or other Federal funds. The base funding should be 
exhausted before Part B funds are used. This ensures that children served 

Hh Pajrt B fMds . haye^ at . 1 e spent o n them . 

from sources other than Part B, as do the children In the school district 
taken as a whole. 

The above assurance is satisfied by the use of a separate accounting 
system that includes an "audit trail" of the expenditure of the Part 8 
funds. To be in compliance with this criterion, the school should have an 
accounting journal to show the visiting team, 
* *3, The LEA has submitted applications for additional funding. 

. " An attempt made by the school to solicit additional funding above and 
beyond the program's budget indicates that the special education program 
is a priority.'' To be in full compliance, the school has records of one or 
two applications submitted for additional funding. For partial 
compliance, the school submitted one application or none depending on the 
needs of the program. No compliance would be no application submitted by 
the school for additional funding when the program is In bad need of 
additional funding. 

* *4. The LEA has written procedures regarding program referral, evaluation, 
placement. IEP| termination 'of services for the student, and follow-up of 
students leaving the program. 

A handbook outlining procedures for referral, evaluation, placement., 
lEP development, etc., makes It easier for new employees and parents t-^ 
become acquainted with the program. It also promotes program organization 
and consistency. Compliance can be judged by the avail abilUy of the 
handbook or written procedures. j ^- ^' 
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5. The LEA has developed arid uses forms for releasing inf ormation to other 
agencies. 

Disclosure of records with the child's personal identifiable 
information to anyone other than parents or parents' designated 
representative must be closely controlled. The school must obtain 
parental consent before disclosure to another agency. The parent should 
understand and agree in writing as to the reasons for releasing 
information on the child. Compliance is determined by the availability of 
a blank release form or a signed form. 

6. The LEA has developed and uses appropriate forms for requesting 
• information from other agencies, 

The school must obtain parental consent in requesting the child's 
personal identifiable information from another agency. Persons authorized 
to receive personally identifiable information may not disclose that 
information without fu'ther parental consent. School must avoid the 
temptation to get "blanket" permission from parents. To be in compliance. 
' the school should have on file a blank form or a signed release.form. . 

7. Confidential intjrmat ion is "protected. 

The LEA should protect the confidentiality of personally identifiable 
information at collection, storage, disclosure, and destruction stages. 
One person should assume responsibility for ensuring the confidentiality 
of anyi personally identifiable information on students. The LEA should 
maintain, for public inspection, a current list'inq of the names and 
positions of those employees within the agency who may have access to 
personally identifiable information. Documentation can be done by 
inspecting the files or list of names. 
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**8 . The LEA has procedures for monitoring the quality of work performed by 



with the contracted work scope. A copy of jhe contract, work^ scope should 
be rMde available for the team tc review. 
* *9, The LLA has pertinent documents on file. 

The following items should be made available. 

(a) P. L. 94-142 regulations; 

(b) Procedures for evaluating 3pecific Learning Disabilities regulations; 

(c) Current BIA State Plan; 

(d) Area Special, Education Plan; 

(e) LEA application; 

(f) Regulations for BIA special education. 



outside contractors. 



Services provide.^ by outside sources, e.g., inservice training, 
workshops, assessments, support services, etc., should be closely 
monitored by the contracting officer of the LEA. Adeguats procedures 
should be used to certify that services have been received in accordance 
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FACILITY 

Every public building designed,, constructed, or altered shall be In 
accordance with the standards established by the Architectural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance Board. One Is to ensure whenever possible 
that physically handicapped persons will have ready access to and use of 
public buildings. This also means redesigning of equipment, reassignment of 
classes or other services to accessible buildings to be utilized by physically 
handicapped students,. ' 

a 4 

Explanatory Detail on Facility Criteria 

The facility meets Bureau of Indian Affairs guidelines for the amount of 
floor space required for each child. 

Approximately 36 square feet of floor space per child is required by 
BIA regulations. 

* *2. Special education instructional areas^ including itinerants are placed in 
areas which facilitate Integration with regular students. 

Location of instructional areas must contribute to the concept of 

"mainstreciming". "A child who spends time in multiple settings needs 

variation of settings that promotes Interact io»'. with the nonhandicapped 
students. (Also reference *note) 

* *3. Special education classes are welV distri b uted throughout the system. 

Handicapped students must be provided the opportunity to Interact 
with the general student body. They must not be isolated in a separate 
outbuilding away from the regular instructional area, e.g., a trailer 
situated away from main building used as special education classroom, 
(Also reference *note) 
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4. The quality of special education instructional areas is at lea st equal to 
thos e for regular education. ' 

Storage rooms, closets, old furnace rooms are not, acceptable for , 

••• . . 

handicapped student cUssrooms if regular classrooms are better. 
Instryctional areas for handicapped children should be well maintained, 
attractive, and free of auditor:^' and visual distractions from outside. 
Instructional areas should have adequate space, light, ventilation, 
acoustics and temperature control. (Also reference *note) 

5. At least one building at each level (elementary, middl e, high school) is 
accessible to mobility-impaired students^ e.g.. ramp s, elevators, wide 
doors, etc. . 

While a school district need not make each of its buildings 
completely accessible, it may not make only one facility or part of a 
facility accessible if the result is to segregate handicapped students in 
a single setting. 



*Note: While a school district need not make each of its buildings comp etely 
accessible, it may not make only one facility or part of a facility 

accessible if the result is to segregate handicapped students in a 

single setting. Reference #2, 3, 4 above. 

**Note: Most items in this section relate to Sec. 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act. 
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STAFF CRITERIA 

''^The primary purpose of programs for handicapped children is to Improve 
the functioning level of these children. Such programs require qualified and 
conmitted staff members. Programs should have specified roles for personnel^^ 
a planned sequence of staff development activities, and a staff evaluation 
system. 

Developing a system for evaluating the effectiveness of staff development 
programs is an essential component of an overall evaluation plan and when 
combined with systems for evaluating other components, it provides complete 
evaluation data, regarding the program. Development of | staff development 
evaluation system allows the data collection which documents: (a) activities 
in the staff development program, (b) staff progress in skill areas 
(knowledge, planning, and implementation), and (c) staff Involvement and 
satisfaction. 

Staff development activities usuaMy start with a needs assessment which 
documents stcff training needs. When consensus is reached on these needs,- 
they can be incorporated into an overall staff development plan. If the 
capability to provide training is found within the school staff, 
responsibility can be assigned to these Individuals. Sometimes the needed 
staff development will involve visits by one or more staff members to other 
sites.' At other times outside consultants may be brought in to train the 
staff. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON STAFF CRITERIA 

1. This crh nni has a written plan for ongoing staff Inservlce training. 

This plan should Include the activities to be undertaken in staff 
development areas, the person assigned responsibility for each activity, 
and some system for evaluating the effectiveness of each activity. 



There should be documentation that staff members have had an active role 
. ' }f\ formulating the staff development plan. ^ 
* *2. This school staff Is formally evaluated once per year. 

The school should have a written evaluation system, for this activity. 
Included here also would be an evaluation of the schc^ol administrator by 
the school staff. Documentation would Include copies of evaluation forrss 
utilized. 

* *3. The staff had an acceptable turnover rate during the past year 

and has documented specific reasons for staff turnover. ^' 

Turnover occurs for a wide variety of reasons. Documenting turnover 
win reveal whether personnel are leayinq for normal reasons (advancement, 
marriage, pregnancy, better pay, etc.) or leaving because of burnout or 
dissatisfaction with the program. Turnover which Is higher than ZS% a 
year Is considered high using national averages. To be In full compliance 
for this criterion, the school should have doc (mentation as to the rate 
and reasons for staff turnover. To be In partial compliance, the school 
personnel would be able to state reasons for turnover rate. Th^ school 
should determine the turnover rate as due to normal reasons or burnout, 
4. All special education services which should be provided to children are 
appropriately supervised by a person with professional certification. 

Due to legal, moral and professional obligations, all handicapped 
children have the right to a free, appropriate public education 
Implemented by tral/ied personnel, e.g., special education teachers, speech 

» 

pathologists, physical therapists, etc. Paraprofesslonals Involved In the 
delivery of services to children should provide Instructions under the 
supervision of a qualified person. To be In full compliance , all 
paraprofesslonals are working under the supervision of a qualified staff. ^' 
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* *5. The school has written Job descriptions for each staff member. 

A well-written job description helps an employee to carry out his/her 
role and responsibilities as required by the position. Written job 
descriptions should be on file for each staff member Involved In the 
^ special education program. To fully meet the above criterion, tht school 
should have job descriptions on file for each staff member 90 to 100% of 
the time. Partial complianc e wou ld require the school to have job 
descriptions on file 50 to 89X of the time. Anything less Is no 
compliance. 

Paraprofessional staff members receive feedback at least once weekly on 
Instructional programs they arc carrying out. 

Feedback should take the form of information given to the classroom 
aides after they have been directly observed carrying out a program. This 
could take the form of a note or a one-page evaluation sheet. To be in 
full compliance for this criterion, the supervising person has on file 
evaluation notes Indicating that observation is done once a week or once 
every other week. To ^e In partial compliance, evaluation notes show that 
observation Is done once a month to once every two months. More than 
three months would Indicate no compliance. 
** 7. Individual staff members have Input Into evaluation of the school 
administrator. 

Staff members complete a written evaluation of the school 
administrator at least once a year. To be in full compliance, copies of 
evaluation forms utilized In this process should be available. Partial 
compliance Is given If the staff members can describe the evaluation 
system. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

It Is Inevitable that pat ent Involvenent Is part of a goal of providing 
full educational opportunity to all handicapped children. The school must 
have written procedures to ensure It makes provision for participation of and 
consultation with parents or guardians of handicapped children regarding 
referral, evaluation, placement, lEP, service delivery, and due process when 
necessary. Parents must be notified beforehand that a meeting Involving their 
child will take place. Scheduling of such meetings must be done on a mutually 
agreed upon time by both the parents and the staff. It Is essential that the 
school provide an Interpreter when the parents' dominant language Is other 
than English. 

Parents who are actively Involved In their child's educational program 
acquire a great deal of expertise with regards to their child's, learning style 
and various educational techniques which are appropriate for their child. 
They can transmit this 1u. rmatlon to other agencies who will be working with 
their child In the future. Also, they serve Important advocacy roles and 
provide valuable Input by serving on project advisory councils. 

EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT CRITERIA 

1. Parents are invited to observe and participate as appropriate In the 
screening/assessment of their child. 

Parents should be Invited to view certain assessment activities such 
as observing the evaluator give the various types of Instruments, the 
Ititeractlon between the evaluator and the child. This observation is 
important because the parent will be able to ask questions as to" why the 
evaluator gave certain instrtwents and did certain activities. To be in 
full compliance, the school has on file written notes that two or more 
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parents observed and participated in the screening/assessment of their 
child. Partial compliance could be given if staff members verbally agree 
that the parent observed and participated for one and/or two -children, -but 
no written records exist. 

2. Parents should actively participate in determining the child's placemen t 
and developing his/her IEP> 

P.L. 94-142 requires that parents participate in determining the 
child's placement and developing an lEP. If neither parent can attend, 
the LEA should use other methods to ensure parent participation, including 
home visit, telephone calls, etc. Detailed records of attempts made or 
copies of correspondence should be on file. Documentation can be the 
parent's signature following a statement of agreement on the lEP form. 
Full compliance will show that all current lEPs are signed by the parents. 
Partial compliance could be given if previous lEPs are signed, and not 
more than three current lEPs are blank, but staff say parents were 
contacted. 

3. Parents are given an opportunity to examine all records of their child. 

Access to such information allows parents to hold educators 
accountable for their decisions and actions. For example, a parent may 
read his/her handicapped child's entire record, request an interpretation 
of any of the information therein, and challenge the content of the 
records by requesting that they be amended. A copy of the written policy 
on examining of records is distributed to parents. A copy of a letter or 
notification should be on file showing that parents are given the 
opportunity to examine their child's records. 
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; 4. Parents are given written notice prior tj any change in the child's 
placement or lEP goals. 

Parents should have received a written explanation of the fact that 
they will be notified prior to mak'.ng any changes in their child's 
program. A copy of this notification should be in the child's folder. 
* *5. Parsnts receive written reports on their child's progress at least twice 
yearly. 

It is the obligation of the school to ketp the parents Informed on 
the progress of their child. Documentation should show to whom reports 
were sent and the date they were sent. If the language of the parents is 
other than English, the school should make available an interpreter to 
explain the reports to the parents. Full compliance should show that 
reports are sent to the parents and interpreted where necessary for all 
handicapped students' at least twice yearly. Partial compliance would 
entail reports on all students are sent, but no interpreter, and done at 
least once yearly. 

* *6. Parents are invited to the classroom to observe the educational techniques 
used with their child. 

It is the obligation of the school to invite and welcome the parents 
to the classroom to observe the learning process of their child and how 
they interact with other students. This helps the parents to become aware 
of their child's daily activities and the concept of special education. 
To be in full compliance, the school is able to produce letters of 
invitation. There would be partial compliance if the staff say letters 
were sent but no documentation exists. 
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** 7. Parents receive information regarding support services or programs offered 
by other agencies. 

■>„ , : Doc linen tat ion can be in the form of notes of an interview with a 
parent, an outline of topics to be covered in such Interviews, handout 
describing such services which is qiven to parents, or a record of an oral 
presentation to parents. There would be full compliance if the school has 
on file -ijl written docunentation, partial compliance if the school says 
they do it but nothing is written. 
* *8. Parents are invited to a formal orientation program at the beginning of 

_. . . . ± 1 iL. . - - r . -J. . ^ 

the program year . ^ 

An outline of orientation content could serve as documentation. 
9. Parents receive training in exercising their rights and responsibilities. 

Under Public Law 94-142, parents have certain rights and responsibi- 
lities to ensure that their handicapped child -is receiving a free and 
appropriate education. Information concerning these rights and 
responsibilities could be disseminated in newsletters, parent training 
sessions, letters, and/or home visits. Written documentation should 
be available to substantiate the type of training which was given. 
Partial compliance would be given if staff say that it is happening, but 
no written documentation Is available. 
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DUE PROCESS 



Due process refers to the right of a citizen to protest before a 
government takes action with respect to him or her. This Is a rlojht 
guaranteed each handicapped Individual through P.L. 94-142. For the 
handicapped child, this right refers to having the power to protest actions of 
the state education agency (SEA) or the local education ager.ny (LEA) which 
affect him. Procedural due process, the right to protest, Is a necessary 
educational Ingredient In every phase of the handicapped child's education. 
The SEA or LEA may also initiate a hearing In disputed references concerning 
V the Identification, evaluation, or educational placement of the child or the 
provision of a free appropriate public education to the child. 



*1. The child's parent or guardian are notified (In writing or verbally) In 
their dominant language that a due process hearing Is being Initiated. 

The notice must describe the action the school proposes to take, the 
reasons for It, and available alternative educational opportunities. Also 
Included Is the right to a conference before the school evaluates or 
places a child. The notice must Inform the parent of the reasons for the 
proposed action and of his right to object. to the proposed action, to 
receive a hearing on his objections, and to obtain free medical, 
psychological, and educational evaluations. The agency must inform the 
parents about any available low cost or free legal aid in the geographic 
area. To be in full compliance, the school must have procedu»'es for 
notifying parents in writing. Partial compliance is given when the school 
can verbally state what these procedures are. 



EXPLANATORY DETAIL ON DUE PROCESS .CRITERIA 
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2. Due process hearings are conducted by an impartial hearing officer 
Independent of the local school authorities at a time and place convenient 
to the parent. 

Procedural due process allows a potentially adversely affected person 
to protest proposed SEA or LEA action and it also furnishes him with « : 
forim where he can present his objections and have them heard and ruled on 
by a disinterested party. To be In full compliance, the LEA must be able 
to document that previous DPH's have bej»h conducted by hearing officers, 
or have written policies In a manual stating the procedures for screening 
a hearing officer if one Is needed, or have agreements on file from 
qualified DPO's that the.y t/ould be willing to serve. Partial compliance 
Is given If the school can state verbally how they would acquire a due 
procesii hearing officer. 

3. Hearings are conducted according to due process proeedures. 

The parent must be Informed that he has the right to be represented 
at the hearing by counsel, to present evidence snd testimony, to confront 
and cross-examine witnesses, to examine snhool records before the hearing, 
to be furnished with «\verbat1m transcript of the hearing If he wishes to 
appeal the decision of the hearing officer, to receive a written statement 
of the tind^ngs of fact and conclusions of law, and to appeal my 
decision. 

The LEA shall ensure that not later than 45 days after the receipt In 
writing of a request for a hearing, a final decision Is reached In the 
hearing. The policies to conduct these activities must be written and all 
Inclusive to be judged as full cfympl lance. If p 'ocedures are only given 
verbally and items have been left out, only partial compliance will be 
given. 
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* *4. Disciplinary procedures do not exclude children from necessary special 
education services. " 

In the past, some disciplinary procedures were misused to exclude 
handicapped children from public schools. An example is suspending 
children Mho are behavior problems. Court decisions now prohibit the 
application to those procedures in such a way as to exclude handicapped 
children from education. Suspension and other disciplinary action may not 
be 4CCQ(nplished until notification to the parent of the action to be taken 
and the reasons for it. This Includes the right to an evaluation and 
examination of the school records by the parent. 
5. Surrogate parents are assigned in accordance with the law. ' 

SEAs are required to ensure that the rights of a child are protected 
if his parents are unknown or unavailable or if the child Is a ward of the 
. state. This requiresnent is met by having written procedures as to how SEA 
would assign a parent surrogate. Basic »«iqu1rements include no conflict 
of interest and the individual should have the skill to represent the 
child In all matters relating to identification, evaluation, and 
education?* plac^ent of the child. A superintendent or other fiiiployee of 

* 

an institution in Miiich a child resides may not serve as a surrogate for 
him. Having written docunentation meets full compliance and having the 
procedures stated verbally would result in partial compliance. 
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PUBLIC LAW 94-142 REFERENCES 



I. Child Find 

1. Documentation of written Plan ^ 

2. Documentatjon contact 

3. Percentage children served 

4. Written referral plan (rewrite as 
placement/service options) 

II. Multidisciplinary Evaluation 

1. Evaluation by more than one 

2. Valid and appropriate tests 

3. Parental signatures/consent 

4. Evaluation report understandable 
**5. Specific programning suggestions 

6. Data from referral source 

7. Medical data 

**C. Handicapping condition 

*9. Criteria determination of classification 

*10. Report explained to parents 

**11. Behavior observations 

**12. Synthesized format 

1?, Dnrr.inant language 

14. Triannually 



** « not required by 

P.L. 94-142 
* « required by BIA 
State Plan 

R eference 

Page Section 



42482 121a. 128 



42497 
42496 
42495 
42495 

42497 
42496 



42496 
42497 



121a. 132 



121a. 532 
121a. 532 
1213.503 
121a. 505 

121a. 533 
121a. 532 



121a. 532 
121a. 534 



HI. jEP 

1. Present level functioning 
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42491 121a. 346 



Reference 



2. Annual goo'is 

3. Short- tenn objectives 

4. Start and completion date/services 
*5. Person responsible 

6. Short-term evaluation 

**7. Date of Initial placement 

8. Statement of related services 

9. Parent signatures/IEP 
**10. Team signatures 
**11. Summary statements 

12. Annual review of placement 

**13.. lEP linked to da-ily prograrmiing 

IV. Least Restrictive Environment 

* 1. Handicapped integrated 

2. Alternative placement available 

3. Attend same school 

4. Teachers/administrators informed- 
*5. Potential harmful effects 



Page 
42491 



42497 



42498 



Section 
121a. 346 



42490 121a. 343 



121a. 550 
121a. 551 
121a. 552 
121a. 555 
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V. Dally Program 

**5.1 Scope and sequence 

**5.2 Dally schedule 

**5.3 Curriculum materials 

**5.4 Teacher written programs 

*^'5.5 Monitoring system 

**5.6 Individual programming 
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Reference 



Paae 



Section 



**5.7 Behavior programs 

**5.8 Cumulative folder 

\ **5.9 State child's program 

VI. Program Development 

1. LEA appl1cat1on/3l00,.'l974 

2. Account for service delivery 
, **3. Additional funding 

**4. Written procedures 

5. Forms/release 

6. Forms/requests 

7. Confidentiality 
**8. Work scope with contractors 
**9. Pertinent documents on file 

• VII. Facility 

**7.1 Floor space 

**7.2 Special education instruction areas 

**7.3 Classes well distributed 

**7.4 Special education classes equal to 
regular education 

**7.5 Building accessible 



42486 121a. 229 
.42486 121a.22B-:230 



42486 
42498 
42499 



121a. 221 
(123.2.561) 
121d.571 



42494 (121a. 500} 



These probably relate 
more to Sec. 504. 
Could find no refer- 
ence In P.L. 94-142 
nor in BIA Plan. 



•VII I. Staff 



1. Written plan/staff training 
**2. Staff annually evaluated 
**3. Acceptable turnover rate 
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42492 121a. 383 



-Reference 



4; Certified personnel 

**5. Written job descriptions 

**6. Performance feedback 

**7. Staff evaluations 

IX. Parent Involvement 

Parent observat^lon/ assessment 

2. Parent parti cipation/IEP 

3. Parent examination records 

4. Written notice 
*5. Written reports 

**6. Parent observation/instruction 

**7. Parent information/support services 

**8. Parent invitation 

9. Parent training 

X. Due Process 

*1. Parent notification 

2. Impartial hearing officer 

3. Due process hearing 
**4. Nonexclusion 

5. Surrogate parents 



'Pa^e 
42497 



42490 
42491 
42495 



Section 
121a. 12 



121a. 343 
121a. 502 
121a. 504 



42498 121a. 561 



42495 ' 121a. 507 

42495 121a. 508 

42496 121a. 514 
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student Assessment Workshop II , . 
Fort Defiance Agency School Personnel 
August 11-12, 1982 

Topic 2 - Assessment 

Forward 

Included in this topic was a series' of exercises from which teachers 
identified and then prepared clear 'and appropriate referral questions. Also 
included was a review of the student referral forms, and the psycho- 
educational critique form. The instructions in the manual for the "Teacher 

I 

/Rating Scale" (see Appendix E) were presented and discussed along with the 
"CAMS" self-help criterion-referenced tests. 

This was followed by a presentation of three short case studies in v^ich 
data from actual cases were included. Participating personnel were then 
asked to develop referral questions and provide pre-referral assessment data. 
The final section of this topic provided examples of psychological testing 
reports in which participants were asked to abstract information to be 
included in a student lEP {see Appendix C). 
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NAKE: 



DATE OF BIRTH! 

PARENT/GUARDIAN: 

ADDRESS: 



SPECIAL EDUCATION REFERRAL FORM 

DATE OF REFERRAL! _ 

AGE: SEX: 



REFERRAL SOURCE: 
ADDRESS: 



CONTACT PERSON: 



PHONE: 



PHONE: 



What agencies/professionals hav« previously worked with' this child ar<d why? 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Why Is the child being referred for special education services? Please list 
specific concerns and your reasons for them. 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



'Special Education 

Page I of 3 f 



Student Screeninq Scale 
f>R£SCKCCL AND KlNDEPXiAP.TEN LEVEL - SHORT FOR.M A 



Child's Name: 



Date Rated: 



/ / 



Last 



School 



First Middle 

SES Grade 



Teacher - Rater: 



Sex: F M 

Date Enrolled: / / 



■Will you kindly review the records, current performance, and educational orogress of this 
student and give consideration to the student as a candidate for olacsrent in a soecial 
education arooram for excsotional children in light of Bureau of Indian Affairs standards 
for identification and placer.ent. Complete this form and return it to your school 
principal no later than II I 

CHECK KA any of the CHARACTERISTICS BELOW V.'HICH APPLY TO THIS STUDENT: 



READINESS SKILLS UNDEHDEVELOPEn 



BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 



( ) 
( ) 

w 

{ ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( } 

( ) 

{ ) 



Self •Feeding, Washing Delayed 

Self-Dressing, Toileting Delayed 

Language Oevelooirent Delayed 

Basic Informstion Deficient 

Reading Readiness Delayed 

.Hurrter Knowledge Lacking 

Drawing/Cooying Skills Poor 

Writing Mane, Alohabet,- etc., Uelayed 

Fine Motnr Skills Underdeveloped 

(cut, paste, etc. ) 

Gross Jlotor Skills Delayed 

(hop, balance, etc. ) 

Slow, Disabled Learner 



( ) 
( ) 

i! 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ) 

{ ) 



Withdrawn Seriously 
Aggressive Ea^.aviors 
Emotionally I.tmature 
Dependent Behaviors 
Hyperactive Behaviors 
Classroom Discipline Problem 
Peer Relations Inadeouate 
Short Attention Soan 
Self-Concept Poor 



( ) Motivation Inadeouate 
( ) Attendance Pcor 



HEALTH LMPAIilMENTS 



{ ) 
{ ) 
( ) 



( ) 



Visual Problems Suspected 
Hearing Problems Suspected 

Crippling Condition 

Dental Problems 

Specific Health Probleni 

Physical Fitness Poor 
General Health Poor 
Personal Hyuiene 



BACKGROUND FACTOR? 



History of Oevelooir.ental Delay 
History of 3ehaviot*al Problems 
History of Academic Problems 
History of Envirdnrsncal Disaavantage 
Cultural Oiveroence Corccunds ^robUr 
Mi'ltilinaualism; Corr.*:ounds Probler 
Cultural'Divergsnce Explains ^rcolen 
Multilingual ism Sxolains Problem 



S?<^:CH tVPAI?^^*EMTS"^^*^-. 

( ) Articulation Difficulties 

( ) Stutt-iring 

( ) Other ^ 



GIFTEONESS 

( ) Intellectually rafted 
{ ) Outstandi'-^g Talent^ 
( } Scholastlc'AchievG'^ijntf 



ERLC 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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■Based upon this review, check one of the four boxes below and sign this form.. 



Student may be gifted and/or exceptionally talented. I have 
completed and attached a referral form for the gifted and 
talented. 

Student is progressing adeouately and there are no significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicapping condition. 

Student is progressing inadequately but there are no significant 
teacher observed signs of a handicaoping condition. Educational 
disadvantage, language, lack of exocsure, or other .probler«s 
probably explain his di fficu'ties. I recomend 



Student is progressing inadeauately and/or there are sorre 
significant teacher observed signs of a handicapoing condition. 
I have conoleted and attached a detailed rating scale and/cr 
a referral form on this student. I recor.Tend that this student 
be considered as a candidate for an educational evaluation to 
determine eligibility for special education. 



Teacher's Signature 



I 
I 

1 




4 



I 
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STUDENT REFERRAL ^ag^ 3 of 3 

{Complete when appropriate and return to school orincioal.) 



Name: 



School : 



Teacher: 



Last 



First Middle 
Grade: 



Date Rated:, 

DOB: 



Census' # 



CA: 



/ 



1. Briefly describe in SDecific terms the acadenic behavioral, health, and/or 
speech characteristics which you checked as problems cn the first oioe o: 
this form. (Describe signs of giftedness or outstanding talent if appropriate.) 



2. Briefly describe the language and ethnicity. of the -child and home. Indicate 
whether multilingualisn, cultural divergence, or susoectpJ educational 
disadvantages are: 1) irrelevant, 2) e;<planatory , or 3) compounding 
factors as'far as this student is concerned. 



3. What do you think causad and/or maintains the student's problems? 



4. What special attempts have the school and you made to rerrediate the student's 
problems or enrich his education? 



5. Describe the student's current acade-ic and behavioral functicnir.r in the 
classroom - esti-ate crada ecuivalence, esoecially in basic skill ^-e-is. 
Attach samriles of student's work and give recent test scores. Discuss 
strenoths as v^ell as v.-eaknesses. . 



6. 'i^hat specific questions would you lil'.e ansv/arad throuch.the discnostic evaluation 



Teacher's Signature 
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MULTIDISCIPLINARY EVAUIATION TEAM 



Evaluation Area 


Appropriate Team Member 


Speech and Language 


Speech Therapist 
Audiologist 


Motor 


Physician 

Physical Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 


Self-Help 

* 

. 5; 


-Physical Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 

. Special Education Teacher 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
•Specialist 


Social -Emotional 


Psychologist 


Academics 


Psychologist 

Special Education Teacher 

\ 

\ 
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CASE STUDY #1 



NAME: Veronica Tsosi 

DATE OF BIRTH: September 6, 1976 

GRADE: 1st ^ . 

BACKGROUND: Veronica is a timid little girl who lives with her mother and 

father by Yatahey, New Mexico. She is the youngest of 8 children 
and has never been to school. She doesn't speak any English and 
is not living in the Dorms. She is always looking at the ground 
and frequently cries (especially when asked questions). She has 
older brothers and sisters in school, but they think she is a baby 
. and ignore her. 

REFERRAL: Veronica was referred by her 1st grade teacher Mrs. Yazzie because 
she can't seem to perform any work in class and cries all the time. 
Occasionally Veronica wets her pants and the other children tease 
her. 



ERIC 
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CASE STUDY #2 

NAME: Calvin Begay 

DATE OF BIRTH: January 22, 1972 

GRADE: 4th 

BACKGROUND: -Calvin, is the second oldest of four children who lives with 

his mother fi father by Three Turkeys. He has attended Crystal 
Boarding School for the past three years. Calvin has a hard 
time with school but is never a problem in class. He was sup- 
posed to be tested for special education last year, but came 
late to school (after the Fair) and so remained in the regular 
classroom. Calvin seems tc enjoy school and tries, but has 
limited English abilities. When he first comes in for testing 
you notice that he squints from time to time to see the pictures 
you show him. He is a friendly child and very cooperative. 

REFERRAL: Calvin was referred by his teacher last year, Mrs. Chee, who 
has since moved to another school. His fourth grade teacher 
has only worked with him for two weeks and noted that he is 
unable to read very well. Calvin is also having some problems 
with math, and whenever she has problems on the board he misses 
them. Calvin is no trouble in class, but she wants to know if 
he is eligible for special education. 
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CASE STUDY #3 ' 

NAME: Max Watchman 

DATE OF BIRTH: May 17, 1969 

GRADE: 5th 

BACKGROUND: Max lives with his grandmother in Ganada. but has transfered 
to Toyei Boarding School for the 1982.-83 school year. He 
attended three different schools during the past six years 
but you do not have a current file. You learned from some 
of the other students that his mother and older sister were 
killed in an automobile accident two years ago. Max says 
that his Dad works in Navajo, but he doesn't know where his 
Mom is living. Max is a big boy {the tallest in his. class) 
and says he likes to play basketball. When asked how he 
' feels about school, Max doesn't answer. 

REFERRAL: Max was referred by his 5th grade teacher Mr. Jackson who 
wrote: Danny is having trouble reading, and can't spell 
very well. He is often a bully in the dorms and on the play 
ground, but usually quiet in class. He has many academic 
problems. 
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ASSESSMENT DEMONSTRATION EVALUATION 



CORRECT 



INCORRECT 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



ERIC 
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Ft. 
Ft 
P3. 



FC. 

F1. 

Fl. 

Ff- 

FIO. 

Fll. 

FlI 

FI4. 

Fll 

F19. 

F28. 



Ctomt Ml U|» on a nippte. 

OpHH to HMMtll Oft V 

approieh of a 
■finp Ml hifi4 lo iiti 



CAMS SELFHEUP 
Dm^l Skllti 



Clom Ml Hpf OA ■ 

ipootdul of 

Kiaimd food. 
Mom food 

iMatli wiih Ms toofuo. 
Riicfcci for ui4 holdi 

th« bottle oi brsaif. 
PrinkiffOfiia^ 

koMforliim. 
Eatt lumpy or ^Atoi*" 

foodi 

Msftni^a* 
Cham ioUd food. 

i^iitf to ut vttii a 

ipooft 
Hojtfs a i» Ntfc 

handi and dfinlx 
Faadi himiatf uum i 

^oo& 



Did, Hcipi in drraiflf »nd 

HpldiA9 oot his 4tm 
and kp. 



AtffioAai Hyi^M Skill 

Pil4. Altowi Mmiaine bo 

biihed. 
PUS. Ailov^ hi! hate to bo 

waahed. 



PHtl SpUiheihii hindilti 

PHIS Allows hii tetih to b« 
brushed* 



Toiliti«gSyiii 



Dt7. PuUs off his lockk 



F25. Uttwiapifood. 





Eali Willi tfofkiA Ml 


D34. 


nn. 




m. 


Orbiki ff om ■ Ktt». 


D3f. 


fii. 


Etli witHtfork end 


D40. 








hind. 


D43. 


F46. 


Sluifl«elHk thraui^ 






044. 



Ht DrtekifromifJits 

Mid to oao hand. 
F<3. Itesampkiiiat 

F64. OeaJisMphfaowospilli. 

Fid. Sa««ihl^«^tf'<^"'* 
laivinfbooi 

from the iaWta<t« 
aimat 

Fll. Chilis «^th Ms mottlN 
ci3«d. 7 

F7I, Sprttdsfoodwilha 
kitifa. 

FM. C^ttfoodwHha 

fork. 

¥UL Pftss^astiv^ 
bo«4. 

Ftf. Halpitosattht 
labia. 



D22. Takes off h^coit 
D23. Takes off Ms p«Atk 
D24. Putson Ms pants. 
DSi. Takes ofrir.d puts en 

a loose hat. 
021. Unz^s a elppot. 
D2I. Ramovfi his shoe after 

the laces have bean 

loosoflidi 



Looieaathele^iiid 
removes hii stoei. 

Opens snaps. 

Takes off a puHover 
shift 

^ts en Ml coal ((Toof 

nrnthaih 
F^tiooMiiock. 



DSl. Pttti on a pullof er 
shift. 

DS2. Unbiittonslarp 

buttons on the front 

of dothJ»f. 
DS2. Buttons kffQ buttons 

on the from of clothinf. 
DSS. Hangi Ms clothes on I hook 
OSd, TIeiehBlf'knotonhto 

shocUcai 
0S9. Folds hks own ck^tMRf. 
1)69. ration his ihocaw^ih 

reminds s« 

070. Prison Ml boots. 

074. Ue^^hla sheet 

075. Oiumiaales the front 

from the baok of 
clotMnf. 

071. Hanfstui clothes on a 

Mta|i» inthecloict. 
090. Closes I insp. 

011. Zipsanop4!fKndGd 

Mppcf. 

012. PutsonMscoatddytt 

method). 
OM. hits dirty ckftfftf ma 
dcitiniAted spot. 



PH2I.AtlowiMino«itob« 
.wiped with a 
tissue. 



PH30. Dri^ hb faot and handi, T95. 
PH3 1 . Waihis Ml handi f^rh aaap. 



PH33. Wlpc9 his nose. 
PH4t . Obtains a tUsue use 
PH42.Thiowf awaf the 

tteue after tM. 
PH47. BiowiMafieie with 

aniianGe. 

PHS^ BathHMmseifwItli 

asilstanoe. 
PH57. Biusfes Ms tffiihwitfc 

atilslaf^. 
PHdO. Dries Mnitfif with 

acsiitsncii 
Pfldl. Rinses hii rauth after 

having h2s te«th 

brushed. 
PU6S. Washes Ml face. 



TK. 
T37. 
T38. 



T4B. 



T4f. 
T30. 
TSI. 



Oifceainisilbe 

polty. 
Indleateihiiniod 

lodefetutt. 
UrieatiiwMhOA 

tka potif. 
IndtaiteaManeedto 
•itaate. 

Standi so urinate 
iistltttolli;! (boyi 

only) 

Fluthsi titt SoUM aftts 
ttie. 

ObtilniMiowiitolet 

pap^t 
Stays dry iMoufJi the 

niiht. 



PH76 



?H11 

fMK3- 
PHAS 

PH90 



When rcmtndsd* keeps Ms 
nose Kipedand blown. 

Niithes end 6dk% Mfnialf. 

nrushes Ms teeth. 

Uses toothpttsie. 
, Combs his hiitr with 

'jubtanve. 
, Ad]usU water temperature. 



T72. Wipes hiiWJtfwIili 
toitet piper. 

T73. Wip^aft(^ 
urinstion 
only). 

TI7. Uses the toilet without 
supervision, 
viiton. 
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CAMS SELF-HELP PROGRAM 
PLACEMENT TEST 



Hum: Bkllhile:. 



Exsmlner: ^ 



TWi pUetmwt l«l is iNn to ditirmlne tt what itcp th« child ihould it«rt In th« prosrtm. 
thi Utt iteim in tfai criterii from the flnil step of each of the propajn obiectlvei. 

Ciw the piecement tett indWduiUy to eich chUd In i quiet room. Ctther eU required tnttcrlils 
befon itiitini tte teii in oider not to dlitrict the child ind prolong the J» » 
MP is printed it the end of etch test item. If the child meeti the criterion, " «» 

drde Na Whenewr powible, the examiner ihould directly obierve the child enp^ in the 
behivlon deiciibed in the criteria. If this U not pooible. the examiner ihould Intewlew the mother 
lad iGoept im report (RPTf re|iidln| the chUd'i behavior. When it li neceuary to accept a report. 
KFT u well aa res or ^0 should be drekd next to the test item. 

TlM teit ia divided Into four loettaii covering feeding, dressing, personal hygiene, and toilellni. 
Wthin each eectlon start testing the chUd at a letel below the child's actual ar. The dUW may b« 
• pceiinted with a task thsce time* before a iVO is scored on tha« Item. Discontinue testtag In each 
■Ktiaii after the child tea three eoaieeullve incorrect responses. NVhen the test U ow for each 
section, print the numberj of the first three items to which the child responded ^fneOf Jn the 
tine boxes at thi top of the test. These will be the Hrst three objectives on which the child wtf woric 
la each ares. 

Inioroe of tJM test items the child's position U described and a positton number to ^ to 
Bsseiithesis. This number refers to ths number of the photograph that IBustrates the poUUoa 
Ss(»ibs4 Whenever a position number is noted the photograph should be consulted to mure that 
tta child to pUced in the correct position for learning the skiU properly. These poslUon photof^pha 
g^pnt on pages 68 to 72 of this text. 

Mst^s^ for CAMS SeirHelp Prof^ni T«it Kit 

1^ roaov^Ai Itewi tfe needtd to tiaUnlatej the CAMS Sdf-Help Propim Raiment Tetl. ThGf ihculd bt 
ct^^k^ in idwci ind most of Am b« itoivd in t box oi bjf. Foi mort cfTlcknt uit tfuiinc Uitlni« ketf tho 
t^ssM fot tidi tKUoa Mpinicd* 

Tilt Witt ihould itfti to Uit pUafTMt (eit toi t mort dttaUtd doeription of tht iitm^ 
. ^ PinoMl HyiMM 

I halite tad Bippto(pi«sr*nlpptaH needed) t^otoweli 

a! B^ipoofl I TS^^^ 

% fAjb 3. wo 

4 St bil?ythimpoo 

g S. chad*$toothbm»h 

f 6. teothpittt 

?! imtOpUaWtpttittelUtt 1. mine? 

i ftaw with t >4 inch dltfiwtet holt |. t>of .mptt tiswca 

1 piset Of datfi fupfcifl '-^^Rp 

II T li^ combofbniih 

n fceikf^ti? . iow ito6l(op*iontl) 

rSSy of food* (1^ A« Indltkltttl l«t itcmi jj. 
M Iht pi&cemtfft te«t) 

Toitthii 

ciid'i <tet^i^ I* P^^^y 

L bQ$tnitiii«&«i^«*^ 2 Pallet pipti 

h teowfiitSaicott 
J. ptfiti wilh eltatta wiist bind 

4. lo<»tm!in«h«t 

5. ihirt Of is&k»i mi\h opto^itd <ippcr In from 
4c Itct ihott 

?! ultete of cloihlfig with «nai« 
I. ihoitUccvt teo« puikJW iilit 
f . ihul with buttons 
10. piiiofbaoii 

tl. ctelhcihint« 24 ^ 



n. 



■ ^ 
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FEEDING SECTION 

PI. THE CHILD CLOSES HIS LIPS ON A NIFFLE (0 moMhth 

foi*iid {poniiton n. Ini«i iht nipple mio ihtehW inwwih. 
OriMteiu ehiW elow Wi li|H on Iht nipple fo» iniie iwonai. 

Fl THl CHILD SUCKS A NIPPLE (0 moirthi). 

, hQfiw. Ciidle ihe child in youi irm teid il^hUy tilled ind btm 

fofwsrd (pojillon 1). lo»«l ihe nippl* Ifllo hli mouih. 
CrHeriMt Tht child wcki Ihf h limes on (H mppie. 

n THE CHILD OPENS HIS MOUTH ON THE APPROACH OF A NIPPLE (0 monthi). 
lUiaWK bfciil. cw boille wlih lepihf nlppk 

■kacAdiuM Clidic Ihe child in your erm wiih Wj Head ilUBliy nuea un wh 
fiwSd (po.ilio« Ij/Riini Ihe nipple cicit lo. bm miHoMh»fl| hU 

Cfitoidas W« chlW optRi hii mouih bcfoie hit IU» «« louchri by IN «*P»t. 

Pi, TOE CHILD BRINGS HIS HAND TO HIS MOUTH (S m^ntht). 

rS!^ JS!I IN child cn his ilom«h a ildt en • fUt »irftc«. Pkct Ml Niidl 

in hit Unc of »l$4on lo lhal h« nolic«s Iheni. 
OMvtoM The chUd bf incs one ol his haiwJs la hU ifsjulh for it taisl on* «oftd. 

ri. THE CHILD aOSES HIS LIPS ON A SPOONFUL OF STRAINED miQ H 

*Mife^fi2 wTUllspoon.bowlcf ilfilrvcd food, hljhehjlf (Optional) 
Sg^: S hTchild upilfht on your lap of In . hijh ch.U. P^cc • wwj 
imount of food on lh« i|KH>fi ind lip II oftio Ihc fioni h»lf of Wi 
lontuc (poiilton 3). ^ * j # 

CHmioiit TN child closw his lips lo lemoft siiiliwd food fiom i ipooft. 

ft THE CHILD MOVES FOOD AROUND HIS MOUTH WtW HIS TONGUE 0 

Ki^«kte »of I food <u*ch mu soft ehw« oi nw4dln|)* ipoom mbw. h%b ehik 

S«it*?h«*chl54 upiifhi on youi Up w In i hlffc chifc. Pbc« fwrf to ite 
child's mouih with i tpoon. Ptace Iht fb tl spoonful on ono sWf of Wi 
mouthindlhoncilonconlhtolhef ski«<postlten4). 
CiH^iOii: The child movw Ihi food^iound *»llh hU lon^e lo iwiBow H. 

Ff . THE CHILD REACHES FOR AND HOLDS THE lOTTLE OR BREAST (9 mo»f fli>. 

Kaliiiite ^lik 01 bmtt 

fi6€ctf«ti«t Ctidie Ihe child In your urn with his Nsd slightly niisd ind beni 
fotwaid IposUton M HoM the bottle or brexil within his fmh« Aihd 
reaches for tnd giJiips ll» pisct the nipple in his mouifi. 

Qrii«rio«: The child rcKhci for and holds the bottle oi bieisl for 20 seconds. 

Fia nffi CHILD DRINKS PROM A GLASS HELD FOR HIM (9 mon(hi). 

UMmisU^ i^il> Pluok ptattic f lais» bevertie. hi|h chair lopt(onal) 
p^octdtfies StitI Ihe child upf i|th) on your Up or in e hi^ chtii is you slind behind 
Mm. Pbce the rim of the flsss on his bottom and dp the gUss so 
lhal he irpi a tmaU amount of beveiife (position S)< Lower the |Usi» 
but real it en fwt bottom tip between each tip. 
CH^ion: The ch^d dunks ihttt sips Imm a f held for htm. 

PH. imaULOEATS LUMPY OR**iUNH)P * FUOO(tOmonlhs)« 

Maletlilc oooked oi soft choppers foods (tuch as. fcieubks. macatoni. ike. soft 

ftui'is). dish, spoon, hteh chair (optional) 
noeedwes Seat the chtid upii^ht on youi Up or in a hifh chait . Put a small amount 

of food onto the end of the spoon and t«p it oAto the front half of his 

tonfue. ^ 

Critaioii: The child i^allows thiee bliis of lumpy food. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



YES HO Krr fli, THE CtULO FEEDS HIMSELF 9V USING HIS FINGERS ( 10 meattu). 

UMtmids nnt«r tooit (mch at, itf etmtt, <^m bits, ttr^A c?»ck«i. fnit 

cubej). hi|h chaie {oplioiul} 
ftscMhNHR S«at (h« «m upricht on yout Up or in i Ki|fc chak. PUct pieett oT 

food within hli ttKS. 
Critwtont Thi child feeds hifflscifthtecplecw of food by uiiflg hi* (Ii^it 

YES NO m V14, THE CHIi4> CHEWS SOLID FOOD (1 1 iMflthi). 

Ma(«{8U: iinaiiplec«iorialldroodi(tu«hii,btud,atckcf,rcKhip^) 
. Droccdiut: Seal the child wppoitcd ii ■ ttble of fat i h^ chite. Ptoee • plMt of 

Mild food bciwctn tumi or teeth on either tide of hti nMMllL TeU 
him to chew hb food Kvcral (imeii befort iwiUowini it. 

CHterioii: The child chcwe end i«(liow< wUd food. 

YES NO ifT Pli. THE CHILD lECINS TO EAT Wm A SPOON 

MiMeiits mull ipoon, itiiliht-iidBd bowl of t iUcky food (Nch it, mubad 

pomoei, puddini). hHP« ehiif (optloiwJ) • 

KocsAiMi SMt the child III ubJe Of IfliWfh Chen, Pl«tb«wl of i«kkyfo«i 
that he Uku in ff ont of him. Tell hira to pick up the ipoen end to mi. 
• Olterioiii" Tl>echildpickiuptheipoon,dipittlBWthefood,««loiUilleMth8tf 

of thai spoonful. * 

' YES NO RPT* Fl». THE CHILD HOLDS A CUSS IN MrHIIAN'a AND DWNKI(!l»o«tW. 

H>t«i«lH Rwii nortbieakable chit. fivotHi liquid (out o( Km hiehu ia gha). ' 

Wih chiir (optionel) . . ,^ l. 

pRH^iUft SMtihechildiiitableof lnihi|hchairb«idiyou.nu«hitctuita 

fto«t of Wffl on iho table. Telf Wm to dilnfc Help him to tttwn a» 

OiMtonx The child brin£3 • |itii to hi* Up$ wiih boih hcndi lad jri^ki vKttott 
«UsUncf,«xctptNlplrtfft«riUnttN|ta»lothilibtotf n«« 

YES NO RPT P20. THE CHILD FEEDS HIMSELF USING A SPOON U» 

Ptacctfutt Sut the child it i fibU oi in • high chiir btddi ftwi. K*c« • bowl ^ 
hii favotite food and i smtt spoon direetir (n froiit nf him. TcU him (o 
fat with the ipoon. T<U him whenem the fpoon k too full. 

QttitiGfit Th6 child fe«d» hhnieir three tpoonftU end ipOti wnr Wtte. 

YES NO RPT FU» THE CHILD UNWRAPS FOOD (22 monthi). 

»Ut«tete andy twhted In peper, ctndy bet, btninA w{th top end cut off, 
aacket I or other lolM food wrapped In wtxed ^pc? 

r^cedyit: Sc«t the chad by fou. GIvo him one pieco of wnppod food it t tlsae 

and RtcQorage Mm to open it 
Gril^oiis The child ttnwfapiit ktftt two different foodi. 

YES NO RPT rt** tHBCHiLOEATSWrTHAFORKlNHlSFiSTUSincmthiK 

Ititsiiilss cub«s of food (such u« cut up tveiner, ehtat, eookcd vi^ublet) 
PlocedttMt Se«t (he child at a ubte with a fork and i plate of food directly in float 

oi him. TcU him to est the food with hit ferie (position tOe). 
aitefkmi The child e«ti three biiei of food either by lubblni K with e fori; or by 

pushing the fork under the food. 

YES NO RIT THE CHILD DRINKS FROM A STRAW (30 monthi). 

«r Metettiii: |i*ff, favorite bcYerage, plastic or rubber ttrsw with i hole «bo«t 
^ «fte*fourihinchindUmcier 

Pmoidttre: Seii the child at a table betkto yo«< P*ice t ttnw Into a gks of 
bevengc which li in froni of him. TeU hi.Ti to pbc« theitriw between 
kb iipt lod drink. Hold the i^riw ewii from tho bottombf the flua foi 
him (position 9b). 

GrU^isiU The child drinki three itps iv>m i straw e^thout Ukiae the %Uaw f^om 
hit lips. 

YES NO RPT f^W. THE CHILD EATS WtTH HIS FORK AND SPOON HELD UNDERHAND (36 
^ mOfithiK 

" it Ma<ertel*: fork, ipoon. and diih or piite of favotite food 



Prof^ure: Sesi the chOd at i table with hu plate of food, a fofk. and a spoon in 
front of him. Encourage him to eat hit food while holdtng hii fork oi 
, ipoon underhjmt'fpa^aion rObJ.^^ 
Otterion: The child ests with • spoon and a fork hetd underhand. 
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YES NO RPT F46. THE CHILD SITS IN A CHAIR THROUGHOin* A MEAL iMmaiilltt}. 

" Ktt^takz Ubit« reiuiAT ehiifi food 

fHKftimi Scat ih« chUd en hH chati it th« Ubi« wiili hli piati of foo4 atraady 

Ufof a him, Till him (o eat hte maal bafom ht gtu up, 
OriMiMS Tha child tils in hit chair (hiMiihoul iba maal (it iaail ten tnltittiai). 

YES NO Rrr F62. T1IE CHIU) DRINKS FROM A CUi»HEU> IN ONE HAND (42 Miit^^ 

Msfariate a maU unbraakabla |lau« bcvaraga 
hioe^lurci Give a tmall flisi of bivcf a|^ to tha ehUd ind teli hint to irink. 
Gritaitow Tho child holdi tha flais In ena hand lo ditak. and ratumi ll to tha 
UHa without 9iUlii|iny bcmaf a. 

YES NO RIT FiS. THE CHILD USES A NAPKIN AT MEALTIME (42 monlha)^ 

MatarialiS a paper or doth napkin 

fmti^t Seat the child it the table for hii meal A aapkln haa beea placed betide 
• his pUie. If naoessarr* remind him io place hb napkte on hi& hp at thfi 

beiinnini of the mail, to wipe hli noouth. or to hia nipkin back oo 

the table at the and cf the mml 
CrfteriOtts Vm chUd uaei hia napkin with no more than two ramiadera ditrini the 

maaL 

YES NO RPT Fid. IHE CHILD CLEANS UP HIS OWN SPILLS (42 moniht). 

Matadali: iplll of Juice or colored water 

Pn»codiirai ibvc the child make a trruU splU (oi make ont; jroufsalD oa i iabts or 
noor. Make a comment aich la, *'Show mc how foa dan ape ipUi'* 
TcU the child to get the iponfe, whic'K hac been placed nearby. 

Qriteeioat The ehUd acts a sponge, wipn up the ipUl, and rctu; the ipoi^ to ka 
proper place. 

F64 THE CHILD SERVES HIMSELF FROM A SERVING iOWL (4S mntk^. 



YES NO RPT 



Mal«ialB 

ftocodarat 



CWtortiitti 



filled aenring bowl, aenring ipoon, piete, and utentita 
Seat the child al a table in f^ont of hit plale. Ptacc a filled aervlt« tewl 
and a ipoon on one side of him end tell him to pat aoma of the food on 
hit platft 

The child ae^i^ei himtdtf bom a terviry; bowl wiitout ipUJbi anytldne* 



YCS NO RPT 
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P67. THE OtlLO CUEARS HIS FLACE SETTING FROM llif^ TASLE APrER A MEAL 
(MmMriht). 

MiteHaiu eiiie or bowl, uiensili, eup, eottnier t tinli 

Pfo^vm TcU (hs diild lo iifct Mi diibet (o the kiletwn counlcr. 

QrHwiOR: Tm child piheji tit pitn Kiiins ina tikft it lo iht «Mnltf TritboNl 

f pitiini Of dfe^ir« •nyifuni. 

YES NO m FO. THE CHILD CHEWS IVITH HIS MOUm CLOSED (MmoNtlu). 

Matacltls • OMk lhai rcquket chcwltii 

noesdains Soil the chii4 at • ubto wlihiaine food in fioBl ot Mm. Eneounit him 
10 «t. 

OttKisst TTie child chew9 thi» food with his mouth dotod. 

YES NO RPT . WE CHILD SfREAOS POOD WITH A KNIFE (48 moiilM). 

Kstfirieiji (otii. tralle?, a Voif*. and a pUte 

pK««dttNi Scat Ihc cm at a table with a knife and toeit on a plate in from of 

him. Butter ihould alu be om ite iible. TeS him to bwliif the lottt. 
Oittitsw The child ipesdi bullet on the tot.'i «ith a knife. 

YES NO Ktr F86. THE CMLO CUTS FOOD WITH A FORK (54 monlhil. 

Meteeiale a foik, • toft food (such i« a Jlioe of eheeje) 

frectdvn: Scat the child at a table with a piece of checK on a pitic In fiont of 

him and with • fork bciide the pUtc. TcU him io cut the piece of cheeie 

with the folk (poBtion 17). 
QKttioii: 'Hie child turw <hr foffc-«^ one-iid«t»Ht»a linet oi! the food and 

ptcues dovti on the food lo cut it aput. 
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YES HO Rft m THE CMILD MASSES A 8ERVINC;tOWLCS4mo«»lii). 
** Mstttitte: I plitt, ■ terrim bowl nikd wilb feed 

to mh ihi bowl to yoM. ^ 
OitMiMU Tilt child pM«nw»tn| bowl wUhwmpttHniiiViWfli. 

YES NO *rr F8». THBCHIU>HELWTOSETTHETAiLE<W»o«*i». 

mtsriaU: ■ pUte. gUti. nipkln. knife, ipwf. . . , . ,^ ^y, . 

CHttfieiu Tlwehlld piiect • ptan. »!«». Mpk«n» n»e«". ««* •« 
pfoptr ^tws on tht Ubie. 



YES NO RPT 



DRESSING SECTION 

Dll. «E CHItO HEIFS IN UNDRESSING AND DRESSINO HIMSElf lY HOUHNC 
OUT HIS ARMS AND LEGS (13 fnan(^). 

Hihritlr child't eiothinc 

PtacadMttt U» tNehttdor.hUbickonifUtwifiMt.TtlN«ilol«ldoiilWiirBi 
"l,;wwJyouto4ieaof«ndimiy«.For«Bdtwlf^ 
off 7il*t»t or pant kf . Tor d(«uii«. bib« Ihi oofiart pMi of doUilai 

CAtmtem Tt>e child holdi out Mi tiiw «M l«si wtaa t» to belr* inmi laj 
andcMtcd. 

YES NO RfT *DI7. THE CHILD PUIS OFF HIS SOCKS (14 monlfcij. 

MatKialf: looitntllnpinkMieciii ^ ^ „' 

JImISk Sell ih«eWld.whol»we«in|tp«l»ofinHi»oeki.b«hltM«ot«i 

yoHi tap (poiliion 8). Tilt him to poll errhto Ncks. 
CritarteK ThtchUdpulliofrhliMck*. 

YES NO nrr m the CKILO takes off his coat Clmantiu}. 

■w^i^^i ^^'whh'ihe child weuini • co^' whiel> fe* bcsii uptnoi ia tfe> fwiM. 

CHl«fie«: Tin chUd iikn off Wi coti ind piefcs It ap If It Im filfcn to tha Iwoi. 
YES NO RTT D23. THE CHILD TAKES OFF HIS FANTS (21 moiitki). 

Miielals ptai% Ihii ni th« child, prefctablr with >n «tutie waistbanil (if (l« 
piflli do htn faitencn, unfMten them bufof f fttttni) . „ ^. 

Aocodwtt SUnd the ehUd, «ha to wcving his pantu la (toat o( yo«. T«M Mm to 
tskc off hit pints. 

OMmIm! Th* child cempiettl^ Ukti off hi* panliL 

YES NO RFT t>2«' THE CHILD PUTS ON HIS FANTS 

llt^iatti thartotionipanlilhitnithsdUld 

ttoctdmat Fbst the eliUd in front of • Isifs miaw. Tirnn tlw chiid'rpenu oa t 
'T fiat nifaee with ibe fiont tide up and tte waktband Ia fioM of the 

chi!d'f f«et. TeS the etitid tu pull on his panta. 
Otaioai The child pulls on hi* ptnti csmpiatsly. 

YES NO kPr 0^ THE CHILD TAKES OFF AND fOU ON A LOOSS MAT (31 m m fM ^ 

lUteiite too^flttifl|tul,fatftQ minor 

ttoct4mi rtMsx the diSd in front of t Uifi mbfof. Show him i hit tUm n on 

tod tskc it off hh head. Tdl him to It on. tbtn tikt off tho Kit 
Critarioo: Tha child puta on and ukaa of! a looia hit. 

YES NO RPT 027* lKECHILOUNZIFSAZimR(23ni>.neisV 

Matcfidfi ihutot JifiJictwllhJifejef Mfonj 

nocfdttit: Stind the child in ffont of rou. The chIM iho«ld be wearing i jackat, 
zipped up thtee^fpyrths of iti i€n|th. TcU him to pull tha xippai tab 
down to the boUom of tha jicktt and unfasUn it, 

Ditevion: Tha child unaipfi a jacket. 



student Assessment Workshop II 
Fort Defiance Agency School Personnel 
■August n-12, 1982 

Topic 3 - Precision Teaching 

Forward 

This topic was included in the workshop to train school personnel in the 
skills to obtain accurate and daily assessment of the effects of their 

s 

teaching and/or intervention activities. The presentation was designed to be 
applicable to not only special education teachers, but regular teachers as 
well. The presentation Included an introduction to precision teaching, 
followed by a series of exercises in which participants took rate data, used 
techniques to predict success, and determined learning pictures. Partici- 
pants were also-taught the skills of plotting and charting on a six-cycle 
chart. 
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EVALUATION REPORT 
FOR 

PSYCHO-EDUCATIOMAL ASSESSMENT AMD RELATED TOPICS 
IMSERVICE TRAIHIMS ViORKSHOP 

INTRODUCTION 

This report describes evaluation data relevant to an Inservlce train- 
ing workshop provided by Utah State University's Exceptional Child Center 
for .education personnel in the Fort Defiance Agency. The workshop was 
offered in response to RFP #NA-600-9417, and provided two days of training 
covering, PL 94-142, The Education of All Handicapped Children Act, Psycho- 
Educational Assessment, and Precision Teaching. It was held on August 11 
and 12, 1982 at Chuska School in Chuska, New Mexico, and was attended by. 
more than 100 teachers and other educational personnel. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORKSHOP PRESENTATIONS 
P ublic La« 94-142 

The presentation on Public Law 94-142 covered basic requirements of 
the law including the necessity of providing a free and appropriate public 
education, definition of handicapping conditions, content necessary in the 
development of individual education programs, procedural safeguards (due 
process, confidentiality, surrogate parents), requirements for serving 
children in the least restrictive environment, and requirements for invol- 
ving parents. 

Workshop participants were introduced to an evaluation system they 
could use in determining the degree to which their programs were in com- 
pliance with Public Law 94-142. This system was developed by the staff of 
the Exceptional Child Center under a contract with the BIA Central Of- 
fice. The system has been used over the past years to help more than 30 

as? 
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BIA special education programs determine their degree of compliance with 
the law and identify areas of strengths and weaknesses. The system con- 
sists of a manual which lists specific, measurable criteria programs should 
meet in order to be in compliance with the law and a summary checklist. 
The manual/lists criteria under 10 broad program areas including child 
find, multi disciplinary evaluation, individualized educational plans, least- 
restrictive environment, daily programming, program development and opera- 
tion, facility criteria, staff /parent involvement, and due process. The 
summary checklist allows for computation of a percent of compliance for 
each of the 10 broad program areas and for the program as a whole. The 
Exceptional Child Center staff and the staff of the various BIA special 
education programs where this system has been used have found it a useful 
tool for determining where a program stands relative to Public Law 94-142 
and for helping to define areas where changes need to be made to better 
comply with the law. 

Psycho-Educational Assessin^nt 
Referral and Assessment Process 

This presentation was designed to give workshop participants an appre- 
ciation of the psycho-educational assessment process as a whole. Emphasis 
was placed on developing an understanding of hew the components of the 

I 

assessment process come together to determine the needs of handicapped 
children, and to hel p- i denti fy the type of educational programs that can 
best meet those needs. Included in the presentations were discussions on 
writing referral questions, choosing appropriate psycho-educational asses- 
sment teams, meaning and uses of standardized test data, and meaning and 
uses of criterion referenced test data. 
I The Assessment Research Project 

' During the past year, the Fort Defiance Agency, in conjunction with 
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the Exceptional Child Cen';er, has been conducting an assessment research 
project. The project was undertaken in an effort to improve the quality 
and usefulness of psycho-educational assessment reports received by the 
Fort Defiance Agency special education personnel. The project has used a 
series of interview and critique procedures to obtain feedback from asses- 
sment report users (special educators, coordinators, principals, etc.), 
identifying what in the reports was helpful and what was not.- This infor- 
mation has in turn been used to .Improve the quality of reports. The 
assessment Research presentation reported on the findings of this project, 
introduced workshop participants to its procedures, and involve them by 
soliciting their feedback as to what is and is not useful in assessment 
reports. 

Precision Teaching 

This presentation introduced participants to the methods and proce- 
dures of preci sion, teaching, a technique that can be applied by special 
educators for teaching handicapped children academic, social, behavioral, 
and other skills. Included in the presentation was a discussion on how to 
define what to teach, how to teach it, and how to record data on progress 
for accountability purposes. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the workshop was accomplished in two ways. First, 
participants were pre-posttested relative to the workshop's content, and 
gains on the test were taken as an index of the workshops effectiveness in 
imparting information. The test consisted of 13 true/false and multiple 
choice questions designed to measure participants' knowledge relevant to 
major points in each of the three presentation. A copy of the test is 
contained in Appendix A. The pretest was taken by 91 participants who 
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achieved a mean score of 6.2 points 136%, Range 0-11). Seventy-nine parti- 
.cipants took the posttest and achieved a mean score of 9.6 points (56%, 
Range. 1-15). 'The difference from pre- to posttesting of 3.4 points repre- 
sents an approximate gain of 20 percent of the tes+'.'s 17 possible points, 
and indicates that the presentations were moderately effective in imparting 
new knowledge to participants. A complete listing of pretest, posttest, 
and gain scores for participants is contained in Appendix A. 

Participant satisfaction with the workshop presentations was measured 
via a questionnaire distributed following each presentation. A copy of the 
instrument is contained in Appendix B. It asked participants to rate a 
number of aspects of both the presenter and presentation among which was an 
overall ratjng of the presentation. Mean overall ratings on a five point 
scale (1-poor to 5«excellent) for the PL 94-142, Psycho-Educational Assess- 
ment, and Precision Teaching presentations were 4.2, 4.2, and 4.3 respec- 
tively. These ratings indicate that the presentations were very well re- 
ceived by participants. A complete summary of evaluation data for each 
presentation.' is contained in Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX A 



Pre-Posttest and Data Suawary 



Pre-Posttest ^ 
Psycho-Educational Assessnant and Related Topics 

Name: School: ^ ^ 

Position: ' ^-..^ — — 

r.L, 94-1 42 

1, In the development of a program for handicapped children^ the major 
reasonis) for its development is: 

a) the devfelopmsnt of adnrdnistrative procedures ro support the 
•provisiai of handicappai child services • 

b) the develofmsnt of services which teachers and ancillary personnel 
can use in providing educational help to the handicapped. 

c) the development of program documentation procedures (e.g., manual? 
guidelines, policy, etcJ / 

d) the developt^t of effective programs/services for handicaj^d 
children based on their educational needs. 

2, True - False ;P.L, 94-142 has changed appreciably in its emphasis 
since its enactment in 1975. 

3, B'.A.P.E, is an acronymn which stands for: 

a) Free Appropriate Private Education. 

b) Fair Appraisal Procedures in Education. 
' c) Free Appropriate Public Education. 

d) Family Active Participation in Education. 

Assessmenty 

1. A good referral question should do two things. 

a) State why the/child is handicapped. 

b) State why the person making the referral ia concorned. 

c) Point to a specific area for assessment. 

d) Ask for a canpleta psychological evaluation on the child. 

e) Request that a vision and hearing exaiidnation be done. 

2. Anyone assessing a child should collect two types of data. 

a) IQ 

b) Standardised Test 

c) Audiciretxic 

d) Behavioral 

o) Criterion Referenced Test 

3. A child who ia refc^txed becauae of rrotor probl(;iiv3 might bo cjvaluatea 
by which of the following: 

a) Psychologist 

b) Piiyaical TliGi^apiat 

c) SLXiech Patholajist 

d) S[Xicial Education Te^icher 
) Physician 

4. TiiB <\asesi'Jiik:.nt Rv^cGorch Pj,ojcet: waa dosiga^d to: 

a) discover tGachoi.^ UGods in tiio clrussioau in wrking wit:^ children. 

b) dGUQiniinQ Imm usql'uI psycliolocjical tuata are in educational 
decision'-av:iking . 

c) aniSGSs the adequacy of workshops on the resGrvat>(^i. 

d) provido tli-a E:<(;cit)tioaAl Ould Coixtor witii a prfejecc to keep busy. 

' I 
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■\ 5. In psycho-educational testing, the most important contribution of 
\^ ti-ie classroom teacher is: 
. \a) a long list of children to test, 
a family history. 

c) ' an understanding attitude. 

d) a wellrwritten referral question. 

Precisic^ Teacrung 

1. Precision teaching, jLsr 

a) a curriculum of sequenced dsjectives. 

b) a collection of worksheets designed to teach a skill • 

c) direct and daily measurement^ and decision-making. 

d) direct instruction* 

2. Which stage of learning is characterized by generally accurate 
p<irf ormance and moderate response rates? 

a) acquisition 

b) fluency-.building - 

c) maintenance , - 

d ) generalization 

3. Which is not a characteristic of a ratio chart (as ccnpared to an 
arithmetic chart)? 

a) More appropriate for studying learning. 

b) Elnphasizes proportional change, 

c) Accan«:)dates wider ranges of behavior frequencies. 

d) Presents data on a standard scale. 

e) Projects future course with straight lines. 

4. True - False "Proficiency" describes the theoretical boundary 
b^^f-veen the fluency-building and acquisition stages of learning. 

5. Which types o£ information are nacessari' to determine the rate o£ 
a response? (Circle all that apply.) 

-^a) Number of response opportunities. 

b) Length of observational period. 

c) Number of stimulus presentations. 

d) Level of difficulty, 

g) Number of target behaviors. 

f ) How long it takes to perform a response. ' 
fl) Whether or not .an academic respc-jnse ia correct. 
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Workshop Evaluation Form 



BES1 CO?'* 



Name 



Date 



Presentation Title 



I. EVALUATION OF PRESENTER 



OVERALL RATING 
OF PRESENTER 



KNOWLEDGE OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 



AHITUDE TOWARD 
SUBJECT 



ABILITY TO 
EXPLAIN 



Outstanding 
Better than average 
Average 
Below average 
Poor 



Very well informed 
Adequately Informed 
Not well Informed 
Very poorly informed 



Enthusiastic 
Rather interested 
Routine interest 
Disinterested 



dear and to the 
point 

Usually adequate 
Somewhat inadecuate 
Totally inadequlte 



II. EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION CONTENT AND FORMAT v I 

C m 

U 10 

r. </1 Q 

1. Overall the presentation content and format were excellent SD 

2. The objectives of the presentation were clear . . . . , SD 

3. The balance between lecture and participant interaction in the presentation 

was good so 

4. ' The presentation contributed well to the overall goals of the workshop. . SD 

5. The presentation was well structured and organized SD 

6. The presentation was clear and understandable SD 

7. The scope and coverage of this presentation was appropriate SD 

. 8. The value I derived from this presentation was well worth the time required 

of me to participate • . . 5D 

g. The workshop provided specific guidance and ideas which I can apply in my 

job responsibilities 

10. Presentation content was summarized well and major points were easy 

to identify " 

III. The TWO best things about the presentation were: 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
D 
0 



D 
0 



■o 

V 

^- 
u 



U 
U 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 



u 
u 



AHITUDE TOWARD 
PARTICIPANTS 



' Very helpful a 
understanding 

' Interested 

Routine* neutr 

, Distant, coldt 
aloof 



01 



A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 



SA 
SA 

SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 

SA 



SA 



I. ^ 



IV. Two THINGS THAT WOULD HAVE IMPROVED THE PRESENTATION ARE: 



1. 

2. 



COMMEflTS: 




Workshop Evaluation Form 



KEST 



Cite 



Precision Te achinc|^ 
-resenteiion Title 



1. EVALUATION OF PRESENTER 



OV£BALL RATING 
Or PREStNTtR 



KNWLtDGE OF 
SUBJECT KATT-ft 



AHITUOt TOWARD 
SUEj-CT 



A5ILITY TO 
EXP'.AIH •. 



AniTUDE Ti 
PARTJCi^ 



30, Outstanding 
3_2,_Settep then average 

1_ Selow average 

rOOP 

^=4.2 



5,3 Very well informed 
Adecuately informed 

^ Hot well iriformed • 
Very poorly infcnned 



r 



J. / 



II. EVALUATION OF PRESEimilON CONTENT- AND FORf'lAT 



4 Enthusiastic 

Rather interested 
6; Routine trter<*st.- 
Disinterested 

X = 3.5 



3X1 tl^*'" i-^'d to the 
point 

2 5 Usually adeouate 

7 Sc.T.SKhdt inacecuate 
, Totally inadequate 



X = 3.6 



at U 
e o 
c « 
u «^ 
w — • 



u 
o 



1. Gverell the presentation content and format were excellent. 

2. Tne objectives of the presentation were clear 

3/ The balance between lecture and participant interaction in the presentation 
was Good. . . 

4. The presentation contributed well to the cverell goals of the workshop. . . . 

5. The presentation was well structured and organi:ed » . . . . 

6. The presentation was clear and understandable 

7. Tne scope ?.nd coverage of this presentation was appropriate . . . . 1 

fi. The value I derived frorf^ this presentation was well wortK the tire recuired 
of n)o to participate 

9. The workshop provided soecific guidance and ideas which I can apply in ny 
job responsibilities , 

10. Presentation content was sunvnarised well and n-^jor points were easy 

identify ^ 

IK The two best things aeout the presentation were: 

--2. ^^^^ 

!V. TwC THINGS THAT WOULD HAVE IMPROVED THE PRESENTATION ARE: 



o 

u 
at 

c; 



7 
4 



7 
7 
10 
7 

7 



CI' 
k 



4^ Very heT 
understa 

25^ Interest 

" ~4 Rout i net' 

" Distant c 
— aloof 
X » 3.^' 



c o 



46 


28 


4 


50 


27 


4 


47 


20 


4 


43 


31 . 


4 


42 


31 


4 


38 


31 


4- 


46 


26 


4" 


45 


20 


4 


40 


.*25 


A 

~f 


SO 


20 


4 
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Workshop Evaluation Form 



JOHNSON 



Dite 



reser.ttfion TUle 



I. EVALUATION' OF PRESENTER 



OVSWLL RATING 
OF PSESENiER 



KNWLcOfiE OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 



ATTHUOE TOWARD 
SUBJECT 



7 , 4 . Verj* well Informed 
22. Adeouately infopmed 
Not well 'informed • • 
Very poorly infonned 

X - 3.7 



Outstanding 
4JL. then average 
If) Average ~ ' . 

^ Below average 

— ^^'* 
X « 4.2 • 

II. EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION CONTENT AND FORf-lAT 



, 7n Enthusiastic 
19 Rather interested 
5 Routine interest— 
Disinterested 



3.7 



ABILITY 70 
EXPLAIN 



ft« Clear end to the 

point 

2^ Usually adequate 
^ SoRiewhat inadeouate 
^ Totally inadequate 



X - 3.. 7 



«/) Q 



1. Overall the presentityon content ind formit were excellent. ........ 

2. The objectives of the presentation were clear 

3. The balance between lecture and participant interaction in the presentation 
was good 

4/ The presentation contributed well to the overall goals of the workshop. • • 

5. The presentation wa& well structured and organized 

6. The presentation was clear and understandable • . • . 

7. The scope and coverage of this presentation was appropriate 

8. The value I derived from this presentation was well worth the tine required 
of me to participate • > • 

9. The workshop provided specific guidance and ideas which I can apply in my 
job responsibilities 

10. Presentation content was sumnwirited well and major points were eesy 

■t^^ldentify i 



41 



1 

*• 

7 
1 
1 
2 
2 



3i 



4 
2 

16 
6 
7 
7 

12 



if 



62' 
65 

51 
61 
63 
62 
53 



ATTITUDE TOWi- 

participak:: 



■ 64 Very helpfi 
understand 

Interested 

.^g;. Routine, ne 

Distent, c: 
«. aloof 
X • 3.6 

e 

o m _ 
^ tn rr 

SS X 



4 15 56 
2 11 58 



24 
24 

20 
29 
21 

23 
27 



4.2 
4.2 



3 

4 
4 

4 
4 



9 
2 

1 

1 

1 



3 13 56 20 4.1 



20 4.1 
22 4.1 



III. The two s£ST things about the presentation WERE: 



1. 

2. 



!V. Two things that would have improved the presentation are: 



Workshop Evaluation Form 



Name 



8/,.Ufi.l,V.i?? 



-rsser.tuion Titr« 



I. EVALUATION' OF PRESENTER 



OVERALL RATING 
OF FRESSNTtR 



<NC«'L£DGE OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 



AHITUDE TOWARD 
SUBJECT 



ABILITY TO 
EXPLAIN 



ATTlTUDtT'" 
PAR'flCIP' 



^ Outstanding 
^J ; Better then sverege 
10 Avenge 
.._ Selow average " 
Poor 
F« 4.4 • 



^ Very wen informed 
J7 AdeouJtely informed 

Not well informed 
".^ Very poorly infonned 

X B 3.8 



t^fi Enthusiestic 
II Rather interested 
JL, Routine interest 
. DlsJ nterested 



,$ Q Cleer and to the 
point 

IJ, UsutHy adequtte 

^ , 1„ SoiTsewhat in*deou4t« 
Totally inadecuatf 



3.8 



3.7 



II. EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION CONTENT AND FORf'lAT 



• • • 



1. Overfill the presentfction content «nd foratt were cjicellent 

2. The objectives of the presentation were clear 

3. The balance between lecture and participant interaction in the presentation 
was good « • 

4. * The presentation contributed well to the overall goals of the workshop. 

5. The presentation was well structured and organized 

6. The presentation was clear and understandable 

7. The scope and coverage of this presentation was appropriate 

B- The value 1 derived from this presentation was well worth the tine required 
of me to participate. ....... . 1 

9« The workshop provided specific guidance and ideas which I can applj^ in my 

'job responsibilities. 1 

10. Presentation content was summarized well and major points were easy 

<»^<denti fy 



... 



2 



I 



4 
2 

6 
5 

3 
S 
6 



t 

4i« Very heV 
understt> 

Interest 

Routint, 

^Distant, 
^ iloof 
X « 3 .- 7 - 



44 
47 

39 
44 

47 
43 
45 



5 40 
5 36 



47 



23 
24 

28 
26 

25 
24 
IS 

25 

27 

20 



4. 

4, 

4;- 

4. 

4.-. 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4. 

4, 



111. The TWO E£ST THUJGS ABOUT THE PRESENTATION WERE: 



2. 



;V. Two THINGS THAT WOULD HA,VE IMPROVED THE PRESENTATION AP.Et 



S^inar I 



Orientation and Training in Individual 
Aj^sessment of Native American Children 



■ V 



AGENDA , 

Semi nar-for-Eva-l uators -of the 
Fort Defiance Assessment Project 

August 27, 1981 



I. Schedule 

A. Transportation 

Travel-Authorization . 
Travel Advance 
Motor Pool Cars 
Departure Time of Each Car 
Drivers 

People to Pick Up Cars from Motor Pool 
Insurance 

B. Lodging 

1. Sunday Night - Gallup 

2. Weekdays - At the Schools or In Boarder Towns 
,3. Weekends - 

C. Review of the Daily Schedule 

1. Testing - 

2. Staffing 

3. \Dictation 

D. Navajo Testers 

1. Observation 

2. Interpretation 

3. Specific Test Administration 

4.. Statement and Testing of Assumptions 

5. Refjorting Findings 

6. Total Test Administration 

7. Dictation of Results 

II. Individual Assessment 
Bias 

Individual Testing 

• 

1. Hypothesis or Assumption Testing 

2. Confirmation 

3. Findings 

4. Recommendations 

Dispositional Assessment 



272 



1. 

2. " 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



i t 



A. 
B. 



C. 



III. Review of the Folders 

A. Interview and "Draft Report Form" 

1. What it contains - talk through each section. 

2. How it is to be used. 

B. Guidelines for Reviewing Assessnien;^Frocedures 

C. Definition and Wording of Diagnostic Statements 

D. Example Reports 

E. Test Score Comparative Chart / 

F. One Line Description of Tests to be Used 

G. Testing Manuals 

1 . Wepman 

2. DAM 

3. Language Dominance 

4. Teacher Rating Scale 

5. Math Screening 

6. Diagnostic Test of Coding Skills 

H. Record Form for Student Tests,' 

J 
/ 

I. 'step Objectives . 
IV. Envelopes and Testing Boxes 

A. Pencils, Paper, Staplers, Tape, Test Forms, Special Instructions, etc. 

B. Stop Watches 

C. Dictating Equipment 

1. Tapes 

2. Batteries 

0. Testing Kits 

WISC-R, Leiier, Raven, CMMS,' Woodcock-Johnson, Woodcock "Reading, 
Key-Math, Brigance, Hiskey, WRAT, PPVT, QT, VMI, Phonics Screening, 
Math Screening, etc. 

V. Testing 

A. What tests are appropriate for each area - preferred* tests , 
alternates, confirmation testing. 

B. How to use the interview form. 
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C. Background Information needed rom referra.l forms or Teacher 
i Rating Scales. . , 

D. Testing Script and Sequence 

VI. Seminar and Staffing ' , 

A. What Participants will bring to the Staffing 

1. Envelopes 

2. Protocols 

3. Interview and Draft Report • 

4. Referral Form 

5. Other 

B. Present Each Case Orally 

1. Client Information . • 

2. Testing Administration 

3. Why ' . . 

4. Findings 

5. Suggested Diagnostic Statement 

6. Suggested Results 

C. Discussion » * 

1. Diagnostic Statement (expand to obtain input from other 
participants, identify exact wording, disclaimers, etc.) 

2. Recommendations (expand to other recommendations, suggestions 
or referrals, suggestions for referrals, suggestions for 
long-term and short-term goals, etc.) STEP Program (examples) 

D. Presenters will take notes during the seminar, record appropriate 
wording for recomnendations, etc. 

• E. Dictation of Reports 

F. Second Opinion - Speech Pathologists, OTs, etc. 

VII. Dictation Procedures 

A. Tell the transcriber who you are, what you will be putting on the 
tape, what format you will be using, and any other instructions 
you need to provide. 

' . B. Mechanics of Dictation 

1. Start out by writing everything down and dictating the full 
report from written material, listen to what you dictate, 
edit and improve. Next start leaving gaps in your written 
material and dictate the information in. As time goes" on, 
your ability to think on the dictating machine, paginate, 
etc. will Improve. 

ERIC '--r^^r^ 



a. Talk slowly - good enunciation. 

b. Start the machine before you start speaking. . 

c. Check the machine every few minutes to insure 
that you are recording properly and not erasing 
(if the light in on). 

d. Dictate appropriate punctuation (i.e., comas, 
periods, new paragraphs, quotation marks, 
underscore, etc.) 

e. Spell all unfamiliar words (i.e., testing jargon, 
names of the schools, child's name, towns," names 
of tests used). 

f. Dictate headings and indentations. 

g. Dictate instructions if you are using the other 
side of the tape. 



VIII. Processing Testing Reports 



A. 



Reports Returned for Typing 



B. 



Typi ng 



First Editing 



D. 



Critique and Review \ 



E. 



Corrections 



F; 



Final Typing 



. G. 



Signatures 
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Seminar! 

\ 

Orientation and Training in Individual Assessment 
\ of Native American Children 

Exceptional Child Center Staff Psychologists" 

August 27, 1981 

Topic 1 - Orientation and Procedure Plan for Student Assessment 

Forward 

This topic addressed the logistic, physical and contractual arrangements 
between the staff psychologists of the Exceptional Child Center and, the Fort 
Defiance Agency to provide psycho-educational assessment to referred 
students. Workshop "^participants reviewed background material, scheduling, 
. contract arrangements, timeframes, and performance expectations. Example 
copies of psycho-educational testing reports (see Appendix C), the Testing 
Report Format (see Appendix B), and Diagnostic Categories and Considerations 

i * ■ ■ 

(see Appendix G) were presented ■ and discussed. 

Participants reviewed the purpose, utilization and administration. of 
several unbiased or nonlanguage dependent individual testing instruments. At 
the conclusion of the seminar, each psychologist had demonstrated coi.ipetency 
i in administering and interpreting the above referenced tests. 




1 
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Test "One-Liners" 



4 



The Hiskey-Nebraska, a primarily non-verbal test, was administered to 
assess learning aptitude. 

The WISC-R was administered to assess verbal and non-verbal cognitive 
abilities. 

The Leiter International Performance Scale, a non-verbal test, was 
administered to assess general reasoning ability. 

The Columbia Mentcl Maturity Scale is a non-verbal test which is 
assigned to assess reasoning ability. 

The Raven's Progressive Matrices, a relatively culture-free task, is 
a measure of reasoning ability through non-verbal means. 

The Draw-A-Person Test, a human figure drawing task, is a measure of 
intellectual maturity and* personality assessment. 

The Peabudy Picture Vocabulary Test was administered to assess receptive 
verbal ability through the student's auditory vocabulary. 

The Bender Visual -Motor Gestalt Test, a paper and pencil figure drawing 
task, was administered to assess visual-graphomotor and visual -perceptual 
motor skills. 

The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test ms administered to assess the 
student's ability to differentiate between the various sounds used in 
the English language. 

The Developmental Test of Visual -Motor Integration, a paper and pencil 
copying task, was utilized to assess the degree of visual perception and 
motor behav^'or in the student. 
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GUIDELINES FOR REVIEWING ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 



AND PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL REPORTS 



I. Review raw data . 

A. Test Protocols - Are test materials Included 
with the report? 
Coimnents: 



lYes 



No 



B. Referral: 

1. Is there information as to what the 
teachers felt was the problem? 

2. Guidance staff? 

3. Parents? 
Comments: 



C. Background - Is there information from the 
past that is relevant for the presenting 
problem (s)? 
Comments: 



D. Vision and hearing screening - Has vision 
and hearing acuity screening been completed? 
Comments: 



E. Intelligence - Were appropriate tests used? 
(Note: Review for significant signs of 
capacity.) 
Comments: 



F, Achievement - Were appropriate tests used? 
(Note: Review for significant deficiencies.) 
Comments: 



P c, 
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Yes 



No 



N/A 



ir - - 

k : 

G. Perceptual /Psychomotor; , ^ 

1. Is data gathered on visual functioning? 

2. Auditory functioning? 

3. Psychomotor functioning? 

Comments: 



H. Socio-eraotional: 

1. Is psychometric data gathered to clar- 
ify personal/ social and behavioral 
adjustment? 

2. Behavioral data? 
Comments: 



I, General Impression: 

1. Do the data present one consistent picr- 

ture? , . 

2. Do they give information about the re- 
ferring problem? 

Comments: 



II,. Review psvchoeducation reports . 

A. Consider general writing style: 

1. Is ^e report written so that teacher 
can understand the information? 

2, Look for Red Flag items j could a parent 
and teacher read the report wichout be- 
coming angry at the evaluator or school? 
(Note: Examples of Red Flag' items: 
brain damages 

neurological dysfunction 

ether terms which might be interpreted 

to mean brain damage 
"defective" 

"inappropriate parenting: 
the school "should" 
marital conflict) 
Comments: 



i 
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b. 



c. 



B« Review diagnosis: 

1. Is the diagnostic statement clear? 

a. Is it phrased in the state- classifi** 
cation terms followed by any neces-* 
sary modifications? 

b. Are the conditions backed up with 
reference to data? 

C. Is there evidence that the condi- 
tions adversely affect educational 
performance? 

2. If the student Is diagnosed as mentally 
retarded, or equivalent, does the report; 
a. Rule out cultural, linguistic, en- 
vironmental or severe emotional fac- 
tors as the primary cause of the 
handicap? 

Examine adaptive behavior in nonaca- 
demic settings? 

Document intellectual functioning 
when a and b above have been con- 
trolled? 

3. If the student is diagnosed specific 
learning disability or equivalent: 
a. Is he/she of average potential in 

intellectual functioning? 
Is he/she significantly delayed 
academically? 

Have visual, hearing, motor handicap 
mental retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance or environmental, cultural 
or economic disadvantage been ruled 
out as primary causes of handicap- 
ping conditions? 
d. Does the report back up these con- 
ditions with reference to data? 
A. If the student is diagnosed as seriously 
emotionally disturbed or an equivalent, 
does the report: 

a. Specify the factors which suggest 
motional disturbance? 

b. Describe the isvidence which suggests 
the youngster cannot be adequately 
or safely educated without provision 
of special education? 

c. Differentiate between chronic and 
temporary distress? 

d. Rule out intellectual, sensory, and 
health factors as 'cause of dysfunc- 
tion? 



b. 



c. 



Yes 



No 



fYes 



5. For Qther handlca^pping conditions ^Includln^; 
deaf, de*f blind, hard of hearing, multi- 
handicapped, orthopedically or other health 
iapaired, speech iaapaired or visually handi- 
capped, does the report; 

a, Irclu<ie referral to appropriate profes- 
sionals for further diagnosis? 

b. Include assessment information from one 
of these specialized areas? 

6. If the student's problem is primarily cul- 
tural/linguistic or environmental, does the 
report: 

a. Consider the possibility of handicapping 
condition in addition to the cultural/ 
linguistic environmental factors? 

7. If no handicapping condition is found, does 
the report: 

a. Account for the referral problem in a 
way that makes sense? 

b. Handle inconsistencies between teacher 
and examiner observations? 

c. Indicate if the problem(s) are related 
to educational disadvantages, language 
background or socio-cultural background? 

Comments: * - 



Review recoimnendations: 

1, Have suggestions been provided for dealing 
with the referral problem(s) as well as 
those identified through testing? 

2. Are the following included as recommenda- 
tions? 

a. A list of prior tized annual goals. 

b. A list of proposed short term objectives 
for each annual goal. 

c. " Recommended instructional stratr?gies for 

short term objectives. 

d. Recommended instructional materials for 

objectives. 

e. Recommended related services. 

f. Reconaaended possible environmental 
modification. 

Comments: 



Ko 



N/A 



ni* eb«eUi.« '^t 4tv.Jo^ »J ibt »«ut»««.t »«|l.Mi «-••««• 
U^mtt, AIM »f*eUl UautlM Ce«rilMtn. 
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Seminar I 

Orientation and Training in Individual Assessment 
of Native American Children 

Exceptional Child Center Staff Psychologists 

August 27, 1981 

Topic 2 - Assessment Instruments, Directions, Etc. 

Forward 

In this presentation, individual assessment instruments were reviewed 
including the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test,, the Draw-A-Person Test, 
Informal Math Inventories, Phonetic Screening Tests, the Primary Language 
Questionnaire, Teacher Racing Scale, Behavior Rating Scale, and other tests 
(see Bibliography of Tests). Directions and manuals were available for 
psychologists to reviews/,, question, and then discuss the purpose and 
utilization of these tests. 

The individual psycho-educational assessment script and sequence was 
discussed and simulated tests administrations to children were role played. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
SCRIPT AND SEQUENCE 



I ntroduction 

In administering individual tests to children, there is an accepted pattern 
and sequence that generally should be followed. Each test administrator should 
be very familiar, with that sequence but prepared to take liberties or make altera 
tlons to the sequences as. the occasion demands. 

Refer to the child by his/her first name , and yourself as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
The sequential steps are suggested for psycho-educational . individual assessment 
battery: 

1. Review the Referral Information . , Referral Form, Teacher Rating Forms, 

"and other information on the child previous to meeting the child. 

Generally, you should know what children you are going to see 
during the day and have their folders with referral informa- ^ 
tiop available. Early in the morning, the first child's re- ' 
cords should be reviewed. You can generally review the second 
child's records during testing of the first c!,ild - while they 
are doing some independent task. 

In reviewing the records, note salient factors about the child's 
home, environment, school, presenting problems, formulate some 
contact and ice-breaking questions or statements that can be 

used when you first meet the child, i.e., "Your name is ?", 

"You are how old?", "Your teacher tells me you like baseball.", 
"Your teacher tells me that you don't like girls." Anything 
that can get the child talking and overcome anxiety and pro- 
blems of separation. 

2. F ormulation of Hypotheses . From the review of the record, identify 
some hypotheses or assumptions for the problem. From this you deter- 
mine the assessment instruments that you will use to confirm or refute 
these hypotheses or assumptiois. 

3. Maintain a friendly, encouraging, yet in control approach to the child. 

"Hi . I am Mr. or Mrs. . Your teacher 

wants me to play some games with you That^will help us see how 
good you are at thinking, answering questions, and solving pro- 
blems. I think you will find these games or tests very fun... 
Some of them are very, very easy; so easy they are almost silly. 
Some are quite tricky, but I am sure you will like every one of 
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• them... I want very much to see how hard you can try, and when 
you are not sure about some tricky question, try and guess it 
right. A smart person like you will be able to guess an awful 
lot of these right. .." 

"The first thing I. would nke you to do for me is to draw me a 
picture of a man. Draw a whole man, not just his head and 
shoulders, and try to make him the very best man that you can. 
This is one of those tasks that are so easy that it is almost 
silly. While you are drawing the man, I will get some other 
things ready and will ask you some questions." 

4. Interview Form . Go through the interview form asking c^ly those ques- • 
tiqns that are.needed to fill in missing information from the referral 
form. Each, time the child provides information you should indicate 
that this is self-report information not contained in the record. (Gen- 
erally the interview information can be obtained while the child is 
doing the drawing of the man.) Children often 1-ike to be engaged in - 
motor activities while they are ansv/ering questions. If this is dis- 
rupting, however, do the interview separate. 

5. Language Dominance and Language Assessment . 

"I am going to ask you some questions about your language. If 
'you don't understand them, just tell me so." 

"This next game is a picture ^ame, where I am going to show you 
some pictures and a-ll you will have to do is point to pictures." 

6. Abil tty Assessment . Depending on the child's performance in the lan- 
guage dominance test and in the Receptive English Test (QT/PPVT) yoy 
will generally select either the WISC-R, Leiter, Hiskey, or some other 
multi-dimensional mental ability testing battery. Usually this test 
is administered next. It is followed by a confirmation test, such as 
the Raven's Progressive Matrices or the Columbia Mental Maturity. These 
two tests are given to confirm the results and findings of the previous 
Test. 
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7. Psycho-Motor Assessment. Generally the VMI is administered for psycho- 
motor assessment. At times one may use the Bender Gestalt, House-Tree- 
Person, or a variety of other tasks. The VMI presents an independent 
task," so you can do other things while the child is responding. 

8. Achievement Testing . Achievement testing is almost always broken into 
two or more sections; reading and math. Depending on the referral ques- ^ 
tion a decision is made as to what depth one needs to go into in achieve- 
ment testing: a) IV the referral form indicates all academic areas are 
low, the preferred approach "would be to administer the Woodcock-Johnson 
Achievement Test; b) If the referral form indicates that reading is low 
but math is good, the preferred approach would be to use a screening 
achievement test, such as the WRAT or PIAT and follow it up with a 
diagnostic reading test, such fts the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test or 
the Phonics Decoding Test, the Brigance, or the Diagnostic Reading 
Scales; c) If a math diagnosis is needed, utilize the Key Math or the 
Math Screening Test. 

9. Diagnosis of Achievement . Approximately half to two-thirds of the time 
in testing should be devoted to diagnostic academic skills. This is 
the area that provide the greatest help for teachers. The diagnostician 
should identify: a) The level at which the child is performing; b) The 
recommended point at which the teacher should start the child, where 
the child could attain success; c) Recommend one or two of the next 
teacher sequences; and d) Identify specific things that the child does 
and doesn't know. As much specificity as possible in the achievement 
areas is the goal of diagnositic testing. 
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Fa tigue . Between tests or between activities, it is a good idea to 
have the child stand, move around, switch from one activity to another 
to prevent both boredom and fatigue. . ■ ^ 

Observation . Throughout the testing the examiner should record obser- 
vations. Assumptions, -confirmations,^ situational- stress, testing of 
the limits, etc. then are pulled together during the testing and written 
on the "Interview and Draft Report Form." 

Rapport . The proper testing atmosphere is essential. Environmental 
conditions, i.e., noise, distractions, temperature, furniture, and so 
forth are seldom ideal. Hopefully all of this can be overcome with a 
positive-, rewarding, supportive,,.aad encouraging atm!LSJ3here_or^ / 
part of the examiner. The child should truly enjoy the entire test. 
Compliments, encouragement, and reinforcement for effort should be 
used throughout testing. 

At the end of testing, reward the child with some tangible reward. / 
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ASSESSMENT SEQUENCE AND DECISION GUIDE 



INITIAL HYPOTHESES 



OBSERVAriONS 



EVALUATION 



REPORT & RECOMMENDATIONS 



BEHAVIORAL 
DISTURBANCE ' 



Interaction 

With Examiner 
(Verbal/Non-verbal) 
-Language _ 
-Dress 

-Posture/Facial Expression 
With Teacher/Peers 



Interview 
Burks', DAP 

Extra-Curricular Interests 
Home Situation 
Attitude 
-^Self 

-School (Teacher/Peers) 
-Life 



Psychological Evaluation 

Counseling 

Family Intervention 

T.L.C. ' 



REVIEW 

THE 
REFERRAL 



ACADEMIC. 
DELAYS 



Note Language Skills 

Comprehension 

-English 

-Navajo 

Reading Skills 
Writing.Skills- 
Math Skills 



Language Dominance 

PPVJ", Quick Test 
Ability Assessment 
-Math 

Key Math 

Diagnostic Math 
-Reading 

Brigance 

Woodcock 
-Spel 1 ing 



Remedial Tutoring 

Special Education 
Full/Part Time 

Emphasis on Subject 
Individual ization 
Effort 



PHYSICAL . 
ILLNESS' * 



Physical Appearance 

-Height 

-Weight 

-Injury 

Visual Abil ity 
Auditory Ability 
Speech Product ion 
-Teeth 



VMI 

Wepman 
DAP 

Bender-Gestalt 



Physical Examination 

Nutrition 

Eye Examination 

Ear Examination 

Speech Therapy 
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Seminar V 

Orientat.ion and Training in Individual Assessment 
. . ' of Native American Children 

Exceptional Child Center Staff Psychologists 

August 27, 1981 

Topic 3 - Writing Reports and Conducting Staffings 

Forward 

On this agenda item, participants were familiarized with the Psycho- 
logical Testing Report Format and the contents of the various sections 
(see Appendix E). Copies of psychological reports were distributed, 
reviewed, and critiqued. Additionally, copies of the Evaluation of the Fort 
Defiance Student Assessment Project were distributed and reviewed. 

Procedural plans for dictating, correcting, obtaining second opinions, 
and editing the testing reports were reviewed. Timeframes for the completion 
and submission of the reports were also reviewed. Psychologists were 
familiarized with the use of dictating machines, resource material, and 
procedural steps to follow in preparing, editing, and finalizing testing 
reports. 
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Evaluation of the Fort Defiance 
Student Assessment Project - - 

Fall, 1981 



Report Submitted By: 

Dr. Marvin G. Fi field, Director 
Exceptional Child Center 
Utah State University 



October 10, 1981 
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Evaluation of the Fort Defiance 
Student Assessment Project 

September 1-14, 1981 

Background 

In August, 1981, a contract was negotiated between the Fort Defiance 
Agency and the Exceptional Child Center for the purpose of providing indi- 
vidual psycho-educational assessments to students appropriately referred 
by schools in the Agency. A Memorandum of Agreement was prepared stipulating 
those elements associated with this contract (see attached Memorandum of 
Agreement). 

The procedures agreed upon consisted essentially of adaptations of 
previous contracts for testing and inservice training between the Fort Defiance 
Agency and the Exceptional Child Center. The Exceptional Child Center agreed 
to: 1) provide the testing in the prescribed manner, 2) conduct research and 
evaluation on the process to ensure that referral practices, unbiased testing, 
and report writing were utilized in such a way as to ensure accuracy and 
increase the relevance of the data collected, and 3) provide an opportunity 
for Navajo School Psychology candidates to observe, serves as interpreters, 
and provide appropriate testing under supervisipn in a practicum setting. 

The testing contract was preceded by another project in which inservice 
training was provided to regular teaclxjrs, special education teachers, and 
administrators in selected schools in the Fort Defiance Agency. This training 
was designed tc acquaint participants with appropriate 'referral procedures, 
the ratibnale for individual student assessment, and techniques to eliminate 
bias in testing. 

In late August, a schedule, listing the schools requesting individual 
testing and the approximate number of students to be tested, was prepared. 
A copy of the schedule was forwarded to each cf the participatiiig school 
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principals. Dr. Deal in tha Fort Defiance Agency and tihe Navajo School .| 

"i 

■■ ' ' . .r. 

Psychology candidates. .J 
During the negotiations of the contract, a number of decisions were made -i 
concerning practical factors such as logistics, time, and financial restraints. 
These restraints were as follows: - 
I. Cost for the service should be maintained at a minimum. 
II. High standards should be maintained for the selection of psychologists 
and monitoring to ensure the quality of the .services provided. 

A. Selection of Psychologistb 

1. The psychologists selected should have completed and 
demonstrated competence in appropriate academic course 
work (classes in test administration, practicum experience 
in testing, counseling, working with children and possess 
appropriate work experience). 

2. Each psychologist will have participated in an intensive 
orientation and training program previous to the trip to.- 

the reservation. This training is to ensure that psychologists 
are familiar and competent in the administration of a numbf^r 
of unbiased tests, competent in report writing, and staffing 
procedures. 

B. In addition to the selection procedure described above, the 
following procedur-js were outlim^d to monitor the quality and 
accuracy of tests administered, staffing, and report prepare tion. 

1. The psychologists will be divided into teams, each team 
supervised by an advanced and experienced teem leader. 

2. Prior to the preparation of each psychological report, a 
staff meeting would be held with the referring teachers, 
other appropriate school officials, and two or more of the 
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psychologists, on the assessment team to, ensure muUi- 
discipline and ntulti -professional ^ifput. 
3. Each psychological report would be reviewed, critiqued, 

and signed by a second certified school psychologist. This . 
procedure was followed to ensure the accuracy of the diagnostic^Jv 
statement, findings, and recommendations. 
III. Testing should be undertaken as early in. the year as possible to 

facilitate the identification and placement of children in a special £. 
education program previous to the October count day, "% 

It was recognized that scheduling testing this early in the year 
was a trade-off between the desire to complete the testing at the 
earliest possible date and yet permit staff time to become acquainted ^[ 
with the children. and conduct proper screening and referral procedures. "I 
IV. It was recognized that the psychological report is the document left 

• to the school upon which decisions concerning placement and programming 1. 
of the children are often made. To maintain quality control of the 
testing repor:ts,,-.a specific format was designed based on research aata, 
BIA special education regulations, and recorrmendations of the teaching 
and administrative staff of the Fort Defiance Agency. This format was 
used for every child tested. 

It was recognized at the onset that working within the cost and time 
restraints listed above and at the Sc\me time maintalr.ing quality some problems " 
would occur. Problems were expected in obtaining accurate referral information, 
scheduling testing of children and the staff meetings, and processing the 
reports. These potential problems were weighed against the considerations 
listed above. 
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Evaluation of Student Assessment Contract 

Systematic information was collected through observations and interviews 
with school staff in an effort to evaluate the process, quality of the work 
performed, and upon which to draw recommendations for future psychological 
services. ♦ 

The following steps were utilized in collecting evaluation data: 

1. Or. Deal and Dr. Fifield participated in the orientation meetings, 
i.e., the USU psychologists, the Navajo School Psychology candidates, 
and the Chuska staff members. 

2. Time was scheduled during the two weeks of August 31 through September 11 
for Dr. Deal and Or, Fifield to circulate from school to school, 
observe testi. administration, answer questions, and obtain impressions 
of the quality of the tests provided and the relation of the school 
staff to the testers. 

3. Dr. Fifield and Dr. Deal participated in several staffings to collect 
data on the quality of the reports, recommendations, and interaction 
between staff members and test administrators. 

4. Each evening the psychologists met together in a debriefing. During 
this i:ime, issues were addressed concerning: a) tests selection, 

b) the need for additional referral information, c).. changes in the 
testing schedule, d) physical arrangements, e) utilization of the 
Navajo School Psychology candidates, and e) to review the diagnostic 
statements and recommendations of specific children tested during the 
day. 

5. Or. Fifield and Dr. Deal conducted informal telephone interviews with 
school officials for feedback concerning the testing procedures, the 
interaction of the psychologists with school staff and collect sugges- 
tions and recommendations to improve future student assessment efforts. 
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The results of this data was brought together and the findings are 
incorporated in the following section. 

Findings 

Overall the testing proceeded relatively smoothly and on schedule. Al- 

^ 

together 128 was evaluated from seven sc^ls. Although referral information 
was less than ideal, school staff Went out of their way to collect what was 
available and provided it to the psychologists. Most of the referring teachers, 
special educators, and supervisors participated in the staff meetings and 
provided observational data, confirmation, or oppositional findings to the 
imoressions and findings of the psychologists. This provided additional 
objectivity concerning the diagnostic statements and recommendations. 

Due to schedule changes, the num^e.»M5f children to be tested, requests 
to test specific children, and in an effort to accommodate the schedule needs 
of specific schools, some confusion existed. 

As anticipated, changes in the schedule to pick up last minute children 
referred caused confusion and resulted in some frustration on the part of 
school staff and examiners for it was difficult to communicate these changes 
to everyone who needed to know. For the most part, these factors appeared to 
be minor and did not result in compromising the accuracy of the test adminis- 
tration or procedures followed to ensure quality assessments. 

The following problems and concerns were identified: 

1. There appeared to be insufficient lead time for the school staff to 
identify, screen, and refer children for assessment. 

2'. Changing the testing schedule, when the psychologists would be at 
specific schools, how many children were to be tested,, etc. caused 
soma confusion in the collection of adequate referral information, 
physical accowdations, and availability of school staff at the 

3 

Staff meetings. 
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' 3. Some concerns were expressed by the school staff as to the qualifi- 
cations of the psychologists administering the tests= 

In the following section, explanations of the problems and concerns will 
be provided and recommendations discussed to more appropriately address these 
concerns and problems in the future. 

Explanations and Recommendations 

1 . Insufficient Prior Information and Lead Time 

The problem of providing adequate lead time was mitigated by 
a number of factors. These included the desire to complete the 
testing and return the reports in sufficient time for the October 
count day. Ideally, student assessments should have been undertaken 
during the latter part of September or early part of October. This 
would have assured th-it all children would have been enrolled in 
school and that the teachers would have sufficient time to become 
acquainted with the child and identify and screen potential learning 
and behavior problems. 

In the future, it is recommended that this tradc-off be re- 
examined to determine if the turnaround time from test administration 
to the submission of final reports can be reduced to the point that 

« 

reports can still be received prior to the count day and still give „ 
sufficient time on the part of the school staff to become better 
acq.iainted with the children and collect necessary screening and 

L 

refeyral information. ' 

2. Cpiitnuni cations on Scheduling Changes 

Communicating and getting information to teachers and others 
concerned about decisions made is a perennial problem in all school 
situations. This is further aggravated on the reservation due to 
the remoteness of the schools and numeroy^f.p;iher activities which 



are ongoing in the schools at this time of the year and which must • 

be accommodated. ' . M 

' ' ■ ■ . M- 

However, greater effort must be made to communicate with the --^^ 

individual teachers, special education teachers, teacher supervisors, 

as well as the principal and agency administration. '.-I 

It is recommended that in the future all matters concerning ^ 

testing schedules, changes in testing schedules, facilities needed % 

to accommodate testing, lodging, etc. be communicated directly to the y. 

teacher supervisor and principal in the schools concerned. It is ^ 

further suggested that communications with the school be undertaken 

not only by the Fort Defiance Administration but also by the team 

leaders of the participating psychologists. This will ensure that 

needed information is received in a timely fashion. 

Qualification and Experience of Psycholoaists Selected for Test , 
Administration 

This concern reflects a lack of information about the selection of3 
psychologists .and the graduate program at Utah State University. Infor- 
mation concerning the criteria and selection of psychologists was not 
provided to the school officials and/or the teaching staff. In the 
future, this information will be sent along with proposed testing 
schedules as described in item 2. 

A specific question asked concerned the practice of utilizing 
graduate students who have not completed masters degrees as. 
psychologists and test administrators. The rationale for this practice 
was not adequately communicated. 

The graduate program in psychology at Utah State University is 
organized somewhat differently than graduate programs in education. 
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Whereas most graduate programs in educatio,n precede from a bachelors 
to a 'masters to a specialist and then to a doctorate program, the^ 
psychology- graduate program at Utah State University is an integrated 
program leading towards a doctorate degree in psychology. The masters 
degree is an optional interium step if-the candidate desires. Most 
graduate students complete their requirements for the doctorate degree 
in course work, practicums, etc. before they finish the masters thesis.^ 
A great many do not elect to take the masters but go straight thro.ugh , 
to the doctorate. Considering these factors, the selection of test 
.administrators who held masters degress was felt irrelevant. Thus, 
the emphasis was placed on the course work, practicums, and work 
experience of each individual. The criteria for- selection of the 
psychologists was listed on page 2. 

It is reconmended that in the future an abstract of the vita. for 
each psychologist recommended be prepared and forwarded to the 
appropriate. administrative personnel in the Fort Defiance Agency. 

Sunwary 

The information presented above suggests that the psycho-educational 
assessment contract was completed in an appropriate and effective manner and 
in accoi'dance with the Memorandum'of A'greement. The problems which occurred 
were the result of inadequate communication and recommendations described above 
should go a long ways towards resolving this problem in the future. 

Much of the difficulty resulted from an attempt to provide a great deal of 
testing in a short amount of time and utilizing two or three teams of psychologists. 
In the future, it is recommended Jhat contract psychologists be held to small 
teams anu only one or two working on the reservation at a time. This will 
facilitate better communications, coordination of scheduling, and supervision. 

» 
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If possible, the testing should be scheduled a little later in the year to- 
facilitate Vl lection of referral and screening' information by the teaching 



Staff. . 5 

The utilization of the Navajo School Psychology candidates as interpreters v>l 
and to do part of the testing was rated by the Utah State University psycho! og1st|^ 
as truly outstanding. Not only were these psychology' candidates getting 
^ experience in test administration and working directly in a real situation with 
..experienced psychologists, but they were providing invaluable input concerning 
theJtulture an. the language factors essential In obtaining unbiased assessment J 
and relevent information. The Navajo School Psychology candidates only 
participated to a minimal degree In the staffings and preparation of reports. ■ 
In the future, practlcum experiences of this nature, participation in the. ^ 
staffings, preparation of recommendations, and writing reports should be expanded. . 

' Experience has dictated that utilizing untrained interpreters provides 
little additional information and often invalidates the" entire testing situation. 
However, utilizing the Navajo School Psychology candidates that are trained in 
test administration and acquainted with the theory and standardization approaches 
of Individual test administration has proven to be an extremely effective 
procedure. It Is, therefore, rec&mmer.ued that In future testing that great 
effort be made to contact the Navajo School Psychology candidates to' obtain , 
their release from their regular assignments ^so that they can participate in 
the testing. This has the double advantage of not only improving the accuracy 
and relevance of the testing being conducted but also providing training and 
experience to those who will some day be needing to carry on these services In 
the schools in which Jhey reside. The utilization of the Navajo School Psychology 
candidates in' the future- should be built into each contract 'for psychological 



services. 
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.10 

■ . . . . . 

•■•n 

In analyzing the referral information, corrmuni eating with school staff, . | 
etc., it is clearly evident that those teachers and supervisors who partici- ' ^1 
' pated in the inservice training conducted in August on improving the relevance 
of psychological testing reports were much better prepared to provide infor- 
mation and to utilize information collected through the individual psycho- ..J 
educational assessment process. This finding speaks clearly to the need of • 
continued inservice training on teacners and school staff on how to refer for 
outside diaqnostic services. The school staff needs additional information 
on the Duroose of individual testinq, what needs it serves, when to refer, how 
to refer, how to formulate referral questions, how tc collect o.bservational 
irvformation that will lend itself, improving the relevance of the info.rmation 
received through individual assessment. Additional inservice training and 
workshops in this area would appear most advantages to the school. In addition, 

* 

it has been observed that the children 'tested lacked the "testwiseness" skills 
often found among anglo children. They'had not developed a strategy of 
elimination on multiple choice questions; thus^, they tend to be somewhat 
penalized. It can be assumed that "this penalty is even greater on the group 
standarized tests that are administered where the opportunity to acconmodate 
these techniques and strategies cannot be provided. I,t is recommended that 
■ some inservice training and possibly training workshops for- the children be 
undertaken in the skills of taking tests, strategy of analyzing open-ended 
and. multiple choice questions* scoring answer sheets, etc. 
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Orientation and Training in Individual 
Assessment of Native American Children 
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AGENDA 

i 

PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT SEMINAR 

Presenter Time 



I. Introduction 



A. Confines of Special Education Marvin 9:00 
Resources on the Reservation 

1. Staff 

2. Staff Training 

3. Time ^ 

4. Physical Facilities 

B. Contract for Evaluators 

1. Purpose 

2. Decorum 

a. Psychologist Affects Student's 
Education At Two Levels 

(1) Staffing 

(2) Report 

C. Assessment Research Project 

1 . How are Reports Used 
a. Level of Use and Impact 

2. Intervention with Teachers 
a. Impact 

3. Intervention with Psychologists 
a. Impact 

D. Brief Review of Data Collected • Dave 

E. Brief Overview of Goals of This 
Training Seminar 

II. What Psychologists Should Know About Dave 
the Assessment Process 

A. Sequence and Decision Makinq 

1. Flow Chart 
Z. Case Studies 
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B. Legal Tarminology for Diagnostic 
Recommend at i on/C 1 as s i f i c at i on 

1. Review of Legal Categories 

'i. Review of Minimum Assessment Required 

3. Other Information Needed for a 
Diagnostic Reconsnendation 

4. Exercises (Test Scores) 

C. Tests and Bias Minimizing Strategies 

1. Use of Non-verbal Tests 

2. Focus on Academe Skills 

3. Adaptive Behavior Instruments 

4. Dispositional Assessment Model 

III. What Psychologists Should Know About 
Writing Reports 

A. General Guidelines 

1. Vocabulary, Paragraph and Sentence Length 

2. Statements of Conclusions 

a. Avoid the Use of Absolute Terms 

b. Use Terms Such as "Suggests", 
"Indicates", Etc. 

3. Review of Previous Memos and Problems 

B. Dictating Rules 

1. Speak Clearly 

2. Spell Everything, Everytime 

3. State Your Name 

4. Review Previous Memos and Guidelines 

C. Writing Appropriate Recommendations 

1. Use of Curriculum Guides 

2. STEP 

3. Use Staffing to Get Information on 
Available Support Services 

4. Examples, and Exercises 

0. Editing Techniques 

1. Use of Red Pencil 

2. Get Rid of Trite Repetitious Phrases 



Presenter Date 



a. Examples 
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Presenter Date 

3. Follow Outline 

4. Exercises 

LUNCH 

IV. Conducting a High Speed Staffing 

A. Material to Collect Marvin 1:00 

1. Past History 

2. Health 

3. Support Services Available as Needed 

4. Other Information 

5. Adaptive Behavior 

6. Other 

B. Material to Present Bryce 1:15 

1. Test Scores 

2. Diagnostic Recommendation 

3. Other Recommendations 

4. Other Variables 

5. Disclaimer 

6. Double Check 

V. Logistical Detail^. ^ ' Dave 1:30 

A. Test Equipment 

B. Cars 

C. Accommodations 
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Seminar II 

Orientation and Traininq in Individual Assessment * 
of Native American Children 

Exceptional Child Center Staff Psychologists 

August 28, 1982 

Topic 1 - Overview 

Forward 

It was the purpose of this agenda item to review the topics to be ■ 
presented in the seminar, logistical factors in preparation for the testing 
on the reservation, availability and preparation of materials, time 
scheduling, etc. 

Three case studies were distributed containing typical referral 
information. Participants utilized these case studies in developing and 
interpreting the referral question and making decisions concerning the 
hypotheses or assumptions to be tested. Instruments to be utilized, and 
assessment procedures to be followed. 

The Psycho-Educational Assessment Monitoring Report Form was distributed 
and discussed. This form provided an outline of the factors used to evaluate 
psycho-educational reports. ^ 

The p^jycho-educational assessment script and sequence was reviewed, 
followed by a role play by participants of the testing procedures. 
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. TAH STATE UNIVERSIT 
Univtrsity Affiliitid 
Exeeptionii Child Csntir 
MEMORANDUM 

To5 Psycho-Educational Testers 
From: Marvin Fif ield 

e u. ^ Fall Testing at Fort Defiance Agency, Navajo Reservation, 
^""^ Septeitoer 7-10 and Septernber 13-17, 1982 

Oite: August 3, 1982 



Vfe are now finalizing the arrangements to provide psycho-educational assess- 
ment to approximately 100 students this fall for the Fort Defiance Agency, 
Navajo Area Office. David Bush and Gina Green will be ciDordinating this 
activity. They will make final arrangements for . travel, lodging, equipnent, 
supplies, etc. 

I am proposing we arrange for two teams: 

(1) The first team , consisting of four psychologists, will travel to the 
reservation on Monday, Septanbtar 6, and provide testing on September 7-10. 
They will then ccne hone on Septenber 11, and unload the testing materials, 
testing 'equipn^t, supplies, etc. into the car for the second team.. 

(2) The second team will consist of four psychologists. .This tearr will leave 
' on Sunday, Septesnber 12, travel to the reservation, and provide testing 

on September 13-17, 1982. 

c 

Based on past experiences, each psychologist should be able to test between 
two and three students a day. I have scheduled the schools and the number 
of children to be tested accordingly. The attached schedule indicates the 
number of testers, the dates, and the schools in vMch you will be testing. 
This schedule is scn^^t tentative, for the number of students to be tested 
is an estimate. This will necessitate sans flexibility. 

I have scheduled an orientation workshop for Saturday, August 28. This will 
be an all-day workshop in ^^ch we vdll provides (1) orientation information, 
(2) experience in dictation and editing reports, (3) role-playing, (4) oppor- 
tunities for further familiarization with the tests to be administered, and 
(5) exercises in preparing reccsnmendations and findings fran testing data. I 
will send additional information on the location of the workshop, etc. as soon 
as possible. 

Each psychologist will be resp:;nsible for their avn proficiency in test admin- 
istration, interpretation, recanmendations, and preparation of the reports. 
If you do not feel proficient in these skills, please prepare before the work- 
shop. The testing will be supervised not only by the team leader, but by 
myself and others. We will critique and edit each report. . 

In addition, the Navajo School Psychology candidates will be observing and 
working with you. They will provide feedback concerning test familiarity, 
administration, etc. The Navajo School Psychology candidates will start oy 
observing you, conducting interviews, and then administering sane of the testing. 
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They will be earning test administration practicum credit. 2ach Navajo School 
Psychology candidate will have a form for you to fill out and sign indicating 
the amount of time that they spend with you and vAiat activities they perform. 

Each psychologist will prepare an abbreviated curriculum vita identifying their 
academic preparation and experience as evidence of qualification to provide this 
service (see attached curriculum vita and-exanple). 

We anticipate paying per diem of $50 per day and $40 per child evaluated. 
(Clinical Services graduate assistants will be paid for evaluations conducted 
under a separate arrangeiwant. ) As indicated above, in tne past, good testers 
have been able to average between two and three children' a day. Ihe daily 
schedule while on the reservation is as follows: 

(1) We start testing as early intheiroming as we can get the childt If 
possible, we test through recess and strive to canplete testing on at 
least two or three students eadi day. On nast days, it is possible to 
test three students if proper arrangantents have been made. 

(2) At the end of the day (3:00 to 3:30 p.m.), the testing team w?.ll cane ■ 
together in a staffing where they will present and discuss each child ' 
tested during that day. During this staffing, testers should be pre- 
pared to describe information about the child testai and solicit input 
from other testers pertaining to suggestions for short-term and long- 
term objectives, intervention, recormendations, and additional infor- 
mation frcrri the teacher. We have encouraged the teacher supervisor, „, 
the special education teacher, and the referring teacher from the 
schools to participate in these staffings and to take notes so that 
placement and ptcgramniing decisions can be made even before the reports 
are returned. During the staffings, careful notes should be taken on 
suggestions and input fran the teachers. Utilize such input, suggestions, 
and recaw-endations in your reports. Although it is scmatinve difficult 
to get all of ttie schcol personnel in on the staffings, this has been 

one cf the most valuable parts of the entire testing process. .W^ must 
do everythijig possible to make it effective. 

(3) In the evenings, generally after supper, the psychologists will dictate 
their reports. For the first few days, this will take several hours. 
Later on you should be able to dictate your reports in less time. 

(4) The tapes containing the dictated reports, referral forms vdth release 
of information, parent penrission, and copies cf testing protocols are 
then placed in an e-nvelope with the nane of the child, name cf the tester, 
and the date on the outside. These will be brought to the Exceptional 
Child Center for typing. 

(5) Ccnpletion of the testing and dictation of your report is only the first 
step. The following time frames have been outlined and must be strictly 
adhered to: ' 

a. All reports must be dictated on the day the child is tested. 
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b. All tapes and testing packets for each child tested must be turned 
in the Monday morning vAien you return (Septeanber 13 for tb'^ first 
team and September 20 for the second team) . 

c. Each psychologist must check in with Sonja every two days to pick 
uo the first dr?f t of the reports as they are typed. Each psycho- 
logist must then edit and critique their reports and return the 
edited and critiqued reports back to Sonja within two days 'after 
picking them up. 

d. A second opinion o.f the report (or a critique of the report) will 

be provided after you have done your first editing. People critiquing 
the reports will check every day with Sonja. They will have two days 
frcm the time the report is picked up until it is returned properly 
critiqued. 

e. The testing psychologists will then pick up the critiqui^ reports 
and make the changes reccramended in the critiquing. • Unless there are 
very minor editing changes , the reports should then be redictated with 
the editing, inserts, and all corrections dictated. Again, two. days 
time limit from the time the report is picked up by the psychologist 
to the tine the report is returned to Sonja is the maximum time al- 
lowed. 

f. The testing psychologist will check every two days with Sonja to erisrre 
that they are processing each of their tests "f ran the first dictation - 
on to the final signature in a tijmely sequence. 

g. Final review' of the report with your signature must be carpleted and 
returned no later than two. days after final typing. 

h. For each tiine frane that is not met, a deduction of $5.00 per test will 
be iiiiosed (I.e., $5.00 deducted for not returning the first draft 

of a report edited and critiqued to Sonja within two days). This will 
be taken frcm the fee that the tester will receive. 

In dictating reports, be sure of the following: 

(1) Your report must follow the outline. If not, the person critiquing the 
report will make you do it over again. 

(2) Be sure you provide adequate information and details concerning the back- 
ground of the child tested. We need personal information, teacher ratingr, 
the referral question, family > etc. Often this has to be obtained frctn 
the child himself or in the staff meeting with the referring teacher. 

(3) Be sure to use prooer grammar, good sentence structure, etc. Eliminate 
trite phrases, i.e*., "in order to", "this child", etc. Also eliminate 
speculations, drawing conclusions, etc. T^ie workshop and orientation 
will provide exercises in dictation. 
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(4) Be sure information is correct and accUiTate (i.e., naineSr dates / and 
diagnostic statensnts). Spell out the nameb of the tests, the teacher,, 
and the chj'.ld. Spell them out on the dictating machines so that they 
will be accurate. 

(5) Put insufficient information on short-term and long-term recotmendations 
and suggestions. Ihis is the area that they have asked us to broaden. 
OSiey have asked us to reduce the amount of information on the report or 
findings and descriptive information. 

(6) Suggestions and recomvendations should' be educationally relevant derived 
fran the evaluation or observation data. 

(7) Be sura that the reports are individualized. We do not want to follow 
a set autcmatic format saying the saii^ thing for each child. 

Payment will be in two forms. First, those persons selected will be able to 
obtain an advance on their travel. Ihe checks for consulting and the fees 
for the children test^ will be provided at the end of the testing after you 
have signed off all reports. Note that I have also enclosed a copy of a vita. 
This must be filled out imrediately and returned to me. Copies of the vita" 
will be sent to each school before we ccm;nence testing the students. 

If you have any questions concerning this, please contact me or discuss them 
with David Bush. 



MSP/sn 



Enc. 
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Abbreviated Curriculum Vita tor 
Psychology Graduate Studeitts 



Personal Information 
Name: 

Current Position: 
Address : 

Telephone: 

Date and Place of Birth: 
Marital Status: 
Children: 
Nationality: 
Physical Condition: 
Social Security No.: 

E:ui;<:ation (Public School, Undergraduate, Graduate ) 

- S chool Location Dates . . Degree 



'Professional Experience 

Location Assignment Dates 



Major Consu l ting Activities 

Agency Topic or Area Dates 
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Certificates of Coitipetency 



Professional Organi .at ions 



Relevant Graduate Course Work Completed 
Course Description 



Dates 



\ 



^ Credit Hours 



Publications and Presentations 
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— ~> Navajo Scho ?! Psychology Practium 

Instructor Dr. Marvin Fifield 













' Date 


Time in 


Time out 


Activity* 

* 


Supervisor 
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*Obversation, Translation, Interview j Testing a, Psyniotor, (l^onformation b ., Acfuovameut 
d, KiaSK Ability, <) Total testing () Dictation 
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CASE #1 

Name: Michael Brown 

Birthdate: October 23, 1975 

Date of Evaluation: September 1, 1981 

Grade: 1st * 
Referral: Michael was referred by his 1st grade teacher who was 

concerned about his skills. She reported that he seemed 
immature and had a very short attention span. ' He ol'ten 
qried in class and in the dorm. Results of the teacher 
rating scale were normal except for salient scores in 
, the academic area and critical scores in^thf area of at- 
. tention span. 

? 
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" CASE #1 . 

. Name: Michael Brown 
. Age: 5 yrs. 10 mcnths 

Grade: 1.0 ' . ' 

Results: 

•PPVT: 1st percentile (age equivalent, 3-11) 
-PLQ: dominant Navajo, limited English 
-VMI: 4-6 s;^ 

-Raven Coloured Matrices; 10th Percentile ♦ 
-Hiskey Nebraska: 5-8 ^ \; 

-Burks' Behavior Rating: significants-scores in Poor Academics/Poor Attenti 
-DAP: 5-0 ♦ . 




-Brigance Readiness (See Attachments) 



T 

2 
3 
6 

r 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

17 

18 
19 
19 



Color Recognition: '^Red Blue Green Yetlow Orange Purple Brown Black Pink Gray \^ 

mte : — 

Visual Discrimination: ^onooTt I D G N 1 d d 6 no new bed when 



Visual Motor Skills: ''Drawsj Circle, Plus Sign, Square, 'Triangle, ^Diamond, 'Double Tri 



Visual Memory: o f o-l Mo+- . o+-TI^ 



'Body Image:, . Picture includes: '^head legs eyes nose mouth arms trunk 'hands ears ^neck 

Gross Motor Coordination: "^Wall^^ line. Jumps on both^et, Hops foot, Hops1e?t foot, ' 

Identlficcition of Body Parts: ''Nose Hands Eyes Teeth Mouth Hei:;d Legs- Back St 
Chin Jaw Arm Knee Shoulder Ankle Hips ^Heel Elbow 



L 



1/ 



Directional/Positional Skills: ''Up, Over, Above, Down, In, Out, Top, Behind, Right. 

'Front, Back, Under, Beneath, Beside, Forward, Backward, ^ Na 

_ ^ — , p ., -o. r4 

Fine Motor Skills; Puts orfcbat, Buttons, 'Ktes^hoes^ Zipper, Uses scissors, Laces - 

Verbal Fluency: "Two words In combination, Phrases, Short sentences, Asks simple quj_ 
'Shares past experiences In logical sequential order with understandable speech^ 



Verbal Directions: Remembers and executes how many verbal directions: '^l 2 3 4'. ^ 

Articulation of Sounds: ''PB MW / HT DN / KGNGY / FJWH C 
^ Z 'V TH SH / L »CH R BR / »ST SK SP TR*. 



Personal Dats_R^sponsex, _ G/ves verbally: "Natne, (Age^ i^^ress^ Phq^ number a> 

la)^\(^rother^, (^|tstersr?':) Parl?its'. " 



^jBIrt 



SentencenMemur^y: /?epeafs sentences of how many syllables: '^2 4 6 '8 10 M2 14 ^16 Mr- 
Counting: CoutKts by rote to: ^1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10'. 



Iphabet: Recites fo.'^ABCDEF'^HIJKLMNOPQRSTllVWX 



> . -r- -r---.-» _ ' J JLl> 



-f T~T r-T-- > r--T---r-r-. -n 



TEST 
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I. BEADINESS (continued) 



17 


20 


J 


Numeral Recognition: Recognizes: •*! ^-2 3 4 5 


0 


7 


o 

O 


n 


lU . 


18 


20 


J 


. Number Comprehension: Matches quantity vfiti) symbob^^\ 


2 


3 


A C 

4 5 


Its 


"7 0 0 

7 o y 


19 


21 




^ Recognition of Lower Cum Letters: *^oadgqbpce 


1 t 


1 f 1 


n m r 


h u 


V w y X z 


20 


22 




Recognition of Upper Case Letters: '^O A D 
1 F J N 1^ R H U 


G 
V 


Q 

W 


B 

Y 


p 

X 


0 E 
Z K 


21 


22 


J 


^ Writing Name: •^Flrst 'Last Middle' 


22 


22 




^Numbers In Sequence: \Nriies numerals sequentially to: •^l 


2- 


3 


4 6 




7 8 i 


23 


23 




^ower Case Letters by Dictation (IVSanuscript): a d 
^ mrhuvwyxzks*. 


g 


q b 


p c 


e 


<* 

1 t 1 ( 


24 


23 




Upper Case Letters by Dictation (IVIanuscript): ^0 A 
IFJNMRHUVWYXZKS». 


D 


Q 


Q B 


P 


C4 



n. READING 



TEST 



PAGE 



A. WORD RECOGNITION 



A-1 25 

317 
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Word Recognition Grade Level Test: Grade level: 



I was 



walk ^ 



around oui 



go 


day 


fiame 


always 


year 


common 




him 


baby 


here 


any 


teacher 


drew 




(wo 


food 


next 


sen* 


write 


hour ' g.P£TCf 





hungry 



ocean 



CASE #2 

Name: Alfred Smith 

Birthdate:' December 14, 1970 

Date of Evaluation: September 8, 1981 

Grade: 5th 

Ref<irra1: Alfred was referred by his teacher who indicated he was low in 
an academic areas. She wanted to know if this was due to 
language deficits or absenteeism. No results were available 
from the teacher rating scale. 
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CASE #2 



Name: Albert Smith 
Age: lOyrs. 8 months 
Grade: 5.0 
Results: 

-PPVT: 4th Percentile 
-PLQ: Bilingual 

-Wepman; 5/30 errors on same sounds; 0/10 errors on different pounds 
-Raven Progressive Matrices: 25-50th percentile 



-VMI: 11-9 



-DAP: 10-9 




Woodcock: See Attachments 
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u buuiest ivj 

Letter-Vibrd Identification 



1 15 



toiilh ol 

6 
1 



Apr f6 May 15 
May IG Jun 15 



a 

9 
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Ortsa/ .5 commnm} cmecA 
Ceiliiuj . 5 vonniK'.iiiJVO twhHl 



I 

2 
3 



0 
B 
R 



4 
5 
6 
7 



_ Z 
_ G 
H 

_ U 



8 -jt is 

9 flo 
10^ to 



n 41 in 
12 JT dog 
13.f*i not 

14 jt flet 

15 Jil had 



16-/>. his 

1 7 J^" keep 

18 -u. musi ' • 
19„d'gol » • 

20 pari /• 

21 -£L iighf /. ^ 

22 -0 onoe t^M 
23 knew 

24 point 

25 „_ whole 



2fi,, 
27^ 
28- 
29- 
30 _ 



PiGCO 

shoutder 
island 
whoso 
annouiK^er 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



urdinary 

knowledge 

bounties 

knead 

Ihormostal 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



moiistnche 

courageous 

acrylic 

suflfctent 

significance 

therapeutic 

silhouelle 

municipaliiy 

debris 

trivialities 



46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 



pinochle 
dobulanio ^ 
stochastic 

argot 

satiate 
kopje 
encGinle 
puisne 



13 O 



RAW 

scom 



Word Attack 



Passage Comprehension 



OciSri/ Hum I 



A -it* nal . , 
B-Sib / ./ 

1 ± till • 

2 J>. Uap / • 

3 nan 

4 jf rnell 

5 jox 

6^CX lock ' - 

7 _a Ihen t » 

8 Jo chur ' t V 

9 ^ leap • •. 



\0 

1 1 „ 

12 . .. 
13 
14 

15 „ 



wuss 



„ sliomble 

yosh 
„ mibgus 
- splaunch 

saist 



16 
17 
18 

tg 

20 



wroulch 

knoink 

quog 

lindily 

whumb 



21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 



phigh 

iiudnod 

jmalreatsun 

cyltie 

coge 

dopnontei 



El 



HAW 

sconK 



Bilsal . !> mnr,t'r.ulivn rot'nH:l 
CciliiHf 5 cvnatHuilivi} toiknl 



man 



2 
3 

5 

J5_ 

" 7 
8 
9 

to" 

It 
12 

13' 
14 
15 



txiok 
box 

"f is 
time 
..0. books 

jp' at 

is • • 
.jO^ citioi; 

his 

turtles 
'. ship 

„ shoo 
p.iper 
, water 



16 
17 

Hi 

"l9 
■20 
21 

n 
n 

Is' 

26, 



«^ round 
read 

_ iMlf 

Jofoslr. 

....^/nomacfs 

cnr^l.its 

oxcnpl 
loar 

..^ Ihoiicjh 
^ by 



0 



RAW 

SCORE 



« 
I 



pry. • M';-' r-vLb 
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n Subtest 18 

Dictation 



Calculation 
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I (S) 

5(S) 
(MS) 
7 (P) 

IMS) 
UMS) 
•MU) 
IPjS) 

KM S I 
1-1 (S) 
15(31 
HMS) 
I7UJ> 

UMS) 
»«.»(U) 

;'U(S) 
;m (S) 

?;?{S) 

;?3(U) 

Pft (S) 
W(S| 

:»?(»') 

SftMS)' 
(S) 

30 (P) 

31 (S) 
3^? (S) 



(nnmo) 

" " 0.0 

, e 

..^ I) • 

I 

it 

, 9 

1)00 

— seen 

.. house 

, — men 
labis 

wm\ 
stxioen 
cton'l 
Ave 
mice 

rornb 
... . womon 
- cuuQb 

clolhns 

aoainst 

knives 

error 

filly one 

etc 



fsccopt 

cdlonclar 
• 

arrogance 
chnoB 



33 (S) 
3'1(S) 
35 (S) 
.HMHt 
3/tS) 

3H(S) 
3<» (1>) 
40 (S) 



pliyaloist 
iHxarrc 

conscientious 

itiltarntnation 

quttslionnaire 

tKtuilion 

solitixiuy 

crevasse 



18 r""^^ 



scone 



H- 1- 



3 

-2 



3 

17 



13 

X 7 



42 ) 1 26 



1-1-2 



6 

■2 



1/ 



17 

~ 9 



710 

- 83 



.1 



6 + 1 = 



2 



III 



89 
-18 

7/ 



! 476 
61 

I 2j61 1 



12) 120 



25)3250 



[D 



.1 



2-1-3 = 



88 

-29^ 

To 



102 
X 12 



4-1- 



in. 



r02)T202 



4 

X2 



5 1 10 



.045 
i 11.26 



K 
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A : 13 . 2B 

\ 14 29 

2 , O 15 , 30 

• ' 16 ^_ 31 

/ 

/ 

3 a h 1 7 OfiQ mouse. Iwo »^ 32 
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5 AO ^jd^zL^.^^^ 10 33 

G .17^™^____„^ „„„ 19 One woman. IWO ^ — 34 

7 ^ 20 ^^—^ 35 

i 

21 ._ ™„__._„. 36 

8 )oC 22 37 

9 gCA— — 

10 l^Q^uS— 23 Oneknilo.lwo L-.. 00 

11 Oneman.lwo Jllii2^™__ 24 — - — .=„ 39 

12 _-J 25 ™- 40 

26 — — ^.^^ 



^23 



Prcx)fing 



Uiiunl bt:on;iiH-ulm'ioih;i 

Ceiling . 5 comiH:ulm! IMtl 



A O-l 
B j£? 



C .^SOB 

1{U)^0is " 
3(U].G birds 



4(U) 


ci. looking 


5{P) 


% Yes 


o(r>) 


shn(!i) 


"TOJ) 


-fiL run 


n(P) 






Maiy 


10(S) 


uncio 


IKS) 


two 


12(P) 


house 


13(S) 


ptaifi 


14(P) 


laniily 


15(S) 


USifHJ 


16(U), 


seen 


17(P). 


Scotlish ^ 


1B(U). 


lay 


19(P). 


(pemKl} 


20 (P). 


prolossor. 




Psycht)ttK|y 




— cspucially 


22(U). 


_Juilhor 


23(S). 


rosorvoir 


24 (P). 


' (colon) 


25{S). 


primarily 


26 (P). 


- rivers 


27 (P). 


_ wortd wars 


"28(13')" 


wore 


291U). 


is 



19 m 



HAW 

SCOHK 



00 



EST OS?Y Ki'Mm 
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SUMMARY OF SCORES • Do these lesl rcsutis provide a lair reprosenlalion of Ihe subiocl's presoni funclioniiig? UYon LiNo 
• H nol. whol is Ihe reason lor qiieslioning Ihe rt^ftnMft^ ; : ^^^^^^^^^ 



tcwi 



mfmjcTioNAi scone ciusirn flMin 



ivMist/ciiisrcH 

/v 



laLWIrimil /.^54) 
H Wiifd Aliack ^^J/m 
1 5. Pass Cornp (26) 

llcillMUl (IllhJl'l Si IMO 



HMSciri THHA SCMi Icift Illy tm^A Sciri UA«I SCORE MMl 

i. 



to 



f 6 Cflteulalion ^^V^^^ ^ 




to 



•8 Dicfalion -^(40) 



19 Pfoc)fifKj J/ap^} ^^JTt 



20 Scionco «^C^9) 

21 Soc Studies -J«,(3r) 
22. 1 lutTianilies OO) 

• itl t } Itti U»Ul *\i hif>l'lllt til 



Oft H 



10 



10, 



c:m:::i 



Oft H 



on o 



f AKLC D f ABtC O TAILS O tA«Vt <S 1fOft**'l fAHLK H 



lAMlft tt f AVlt t f AftLI ( lAIHt O l-fOft^l tAtli I, t 



Oft ft 



to 



Oft P 



10 



Oft o 



to 



vf^MC H 
Oft ft 



to 



fAIU.t. t. 
Oft ft 



M . 

lAiftc w lAnti w 



/90 



__/90, . 

1ARU w vlftCr w 



lAuti W fA?nr W 



la.LWIdont „(54) 

i7Apr)IPfob5 ««(49) 

IB Olclalion (40) 

t;i.ill'. t^Hrin?! JU:oM' 

ii III il \i I I vM « I M; It J. . 

23 Reml^g tnlerosi {?5) 

2A Math intereGl ( ?lj) 

25 Wr tflr>g InlcrosI «^ (25) 

'i( ht/il liilt'li' .l <Jli«.(l!l 

?6 Phyfeicat Inlerost __(35) 

27 Soc/kil intorost I3&) 

ti M>:.i hit l!|ti iM :>t.*^i«i 



to 



i.:>c"i 



lAttLC 9 TAftLt r YAttt O If Oft "I TAKit M 

Oft H OH I 







Oft *« Oft u 



ir:i 



Oft H Oft V 



10 



tARLf, M 
Oft V 



to 



lAlllf N 
Oft U 



to 



lAtHf O 
Oft V 



lAftiC Vt lAflCc W 



RESULTS FROM niiLATED TKSTS: 



rtoso«s 



RECOMMGNDATIONS TOR FURTHER TgSTINQ AND/OR PROGRAM PUNNING: 

ERIC BEST rnpv mnj^mi^ 



CASE #3 ^ :f 



REFERRAL , " • 

Namej David A, ^ 
Date: April 1, 1982 
Grade: 6 . 

David was referred for evaluation by his 6th grade teacher, 

Mrs. Peterson. He has a history of academic underachievement .^nd 

inappropriate and acting out behavior in class. 




ERIC 
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CASC #3 



Name: David A* 

Date of Evaluation: April 27, 1982 
Date of Birth: November 30,. 1968 
Age: 13 
Grade: 6 

PPVT ?iile • 4 

Wepman 2 "different" errors 



Raven Standard Matricies %ile * 75 
VMI age equivalent 10-2 
DAP Attached 

Woodcock-Johnson Attached 
Walker Attached 



[ * 
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SUMMARY OF SCORES: Oo these test results prov.de a fair reorecentation of the subjecfs present functioning? OYes DNo 



what is the reason for question^ the results? 



\m Ct 



A«R«| ^^^^ 

CLUSTER Nrt^ttl 

IHSTHUCnOHAl IWK CIU8T|R ««« 

Cntfi PUM3£ fm- OQrM CHFf|;|NCE gSritt 



Milt fett- 



13L-Wldent ^(545 IkX 

14 Word Attack ^£(26) 4aT ^ • 

15 PassConfio jX{2b) JLLt ^TJ^ 

••.v.c '.g CiUwtcf Score. tPLL 

16 Calculation J^(42) 

1 7 Aopi Props -2.^(49) 'j62i [rr-r. 
V.umcmaiiC!5 Cluster Score \lLU 



18 Dictation 
1 9. Proofing 
Wfftten Lang 



JJ^(40} 
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TAtLt 0 
Ofl H 
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TAtLt <1 
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ON P 



I ON 0 



;jJCr5 "~^tUt 0*T;^«^ TAtLt 0 l-^ON-» TAW.CH 



ON R 



20. Science . ~^(39} 

21 Soc Studies — (37) 

22- Humanities **--.C36) 
Knowioc^go Ciw.i.;c-f Score. . . . 



to 



TAtLt t 



"TZtLt t TAtLt t TAtLt^ 0 C 0N-» TAJjLt L 



on H 



ON e 



TAtLt K 
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_jO_^ 
"TStLtT" 
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TAtLt W TAtU W 
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13.L-Wldent (54) 

l7.ApplProbs (49) 

ia Dictation ^ — (40) 

S^'.ills Cluster Score •*-ur'.':3r.. 

23. Reading Interest .^(25) 

24 Math interest .»>:2S) 

25 Wr Lang interest — (23) 
Schol Interest Cluster Score. . 



26 Physical interest «.«(35) 

27 Social Interest — (35) 
NonSchol ini CiuLier Score. . . ■ 
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RESULTS FROM RELATED TESTS: 

Ten 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER TESTING AND/OR PROGRAM PLANNING: 
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BESTC;;.?yAVAIUBlE 



L Complains about othtri* unfiimm ind/or diicrimlnitlon toward* htm 

2. Is tistiass and continually tlwA - ^ - • 

3. Ooas not conform to limits on his own without control from othars. 

4. Bicomas hysterical, upsat or aniry whan things do not fo his way 

5. Commants that no ona unrtrstands him • 

6. Parfactionistic: Mrilculous iihout having everything exactly right ; 

7. Will destroy or take apart ft>mething he has made rather than show it or ask to have It displayed. 

8. Other children act as if he w^ire taboo or tainted. 

9. Has difllculty concintmting for any lengVi of time* 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 



Is overactive, restless, ind/or «ntlnuilly shifting tody positions. 

Apologizes repeatedly for himself snd/or his behsvior. 

Distorts the truth by meking statements contrary to feet 

Underachieving: Performs below his demonitnted ability level 

Disturbs other children: tNSing. provoking fights, interrupting others. 

Tries to avoid calling attentloB to himself 

Makes distrustful or suspicious remerb ebeut ectlens of others toward him 

Reacts to stressful situations or changes In routine with general tody iches, heed or stomach aches, 

nausci 

Argues and must have the last word In verbal exchanges. 

Approechcs new taslu end situations with an "I can't do It" response 

Has nervous tics: muscle'twilching, eye-blinking, nail-biting, hand-wringing 



Habitually raiects the school experience through actions or wmments - 

Has enuresis. (Wets bed.) •• 

Utters nonsense syllables end/or bebblcs to himself 

Continuelly seeks attention 

Comments thai nobody likes him — •• 

Repeats one idea, thought, or activity over and over. 

Hes temper tantrums. 

Refers to himself as dumb, stupid, or incapable 

Docs not engege in grouo activities. 

When teesed or irriUt«d by other children, tekes out his frustration (s) on another inappropriate 
person or thing 



Has repid mood shifts: depressed one moment, manic the next 

Does not obey until threatened with punishment 

Complains of nightmares, bad dreams. 

Expresses concern about being loneiy, unheppy 

Openly strikes beck with engry behevior to teasing of other children 

Expreues concern about something terrible or horrible .happening to him.. 

Hes no friends. 

Must have approval for tasks attempted or oompteted 

Displays physical aggression toward objects or persons 

Is hypercritical of himself 



Does not complete tesks ettempted. 

Doesn't protest when others hurt, tease, or criticize him 

Shuns or avoids heteressxual actlvitiet 

Steals things from other children - 

Does not Initiete relationships with other cfflidren 

Rceets with defiance to Instructions or commands. 

Weeps or cries without provocation • 

Stutters, summers, or blocks on seying words. 

Eesily distrected away from the tesk et hand by ordinary classroom stimuli, i.e. minor movements 

of others, noises, etc „ 

Frequently steres blankly into space and is unaware of his surroundings when doing so 



.,1 
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PSYCHO-EOUCATim ASSESSMENT REPORT KONITORIKQ m\ 



04 

o 



Name of Child 


Tester 
(Initials) 


Tape 
Turned 
in 


Date 
Distrib- 
uted 
for Ist 
Typing 


1 c f 

ISC 

Draft 
Returned 
lypcQ 


DATE 


Critiqued 
Reports 

Provided 

by 
Tester 


Edited i 

Revision 
or Redic- 
tdtlon 
Turned In 


Date 

Di^trih* 

uted for 
Final 
Tvotna 


Final 
typing 
Rfiturnfid 


Date 

r iiici 1 

Typing 
Reviewed 
& SidnD£ 
by Tester 


Sui»mary 
of Days 
Delayed 


1st 
Draft 
Picked 
up by 
Tester 


Edited 
Report 
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Report 
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2nd 
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ASSESSMENT SEQUENCE AND DECISION GUIDE 



INITIAL HYPOTHESES 



OBSERVATIONS 



EVALUATION 



REPORT & RECOMMENDATIONS 



BEHAVIORAL 
DISTURBANCE 



Interaction 

With Examiner 
(Verbal/Non-verbal) 
-Language 
-Dress 

-Posture/Facial Expression 
With Teacher/Peers 



Interview 
Burks DAP 

Extra-Curricular Interests 
Home Situation 
Attitude 
-Self 

-School (Teacher/Peers) 
-Life 



Psychological Evaluation 

Counseling 

Family Intervention 

T.L.C. 



REVIEW 
THE 
REFERRAL 



ACADEMIC 
DELAYS 



o 



Note Language Skills 

Comprehension 

-English 

-Navajo 

Reading Skills 
Writing Skills 
Math Skills 



Language Dominance 

PPVT, Quick Test 
Ability Assessment 
-Math 

Key Math 

Diagnostic Math 
-Reading 

Brigance 

Woodcock 
-Spelling 



Remedial Tutoring 

Special Education 
Full/Part Time 

Emphasis on Subject 

Individualization 

Effort 



PHYSICAL 
ILLNESS 



o " 



Physical Appearance 

-Height 

-Weight 

-Injury 

Visual Ability 
Auditory Ability 
Speech Product ion 
-Teeth 



VMI 

Wepman 
DAP 

Bender-Gestalt 



Physical Examination 
Nutrition 33{j 
Eye Examination 
Ear Examination 
Speech Therapy 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHO- EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
SCRIPT AND SEQUENCE 



Introduction 

In administering individual tests to children, there is an accepted pattern 
and sequence that generally should be followed. Each test administrator should 
be very familiar with that sequence but prepared to take liberties or make altera 
tions to the sequences as the occasion demands. 

Refer to the child by his/her first name and yourself as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
The sequential steps are suggested for psycho-educational individual assessment 
battery: 

1. Review the Referral Information . Referral Form, Teacher Rating Forms, 

and other information on the child previous to meeting the child. 

Generally, you should know what children you are going to see 
during the day and have their folders with referral informa- 
tion available. Early in the morning, the first child's re- 
cords should be reviewed. You can generally review the second 
child's records during testing of the first child - while they 
are doing some independent task. 

In reviewing the records, note sal lent. factors about the child's 
home, environment, school, presenting problems, formulate some 
contact and ice-breaking questions or statements that can be 
used when you first meet the child, i.e., "Your name is ? ", 
"You are how old?", "Your teacher tells me you like baseball 
"Your teacher tells me that you don't like girls." Anything 
that can get the child talking and overcome anxiety and pro- 
blems of separation. 

2. Formulation of Hypotheses . From the review of the record, identify 
some hypotheses or assumptions for the problem. From this you deter- 

0 

mine the assessment instruments that you will use to confirm or refute 

# 

these hypotheses or assumptions, 

3. Maintain a friendly, encouraging, yet in control approach to the child. 

"Hi . I am .Mr, or Mrs. . Your teacher 

wants me to pTay some games with you that will help us see how 
good you are at thinking, answering questions, and solving pro- 
blems, I think you will find these games or tests very fun... 
Some of them are very, very easy; so easy they are almost silly. 
Some are 9uite tricky, but I am sure you will like every one of 
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them... I want very much to see how hard you can try, and when 

you are not sure about some tricky question, try and guess it :■ 

right. A smart person like you will be able to guess an awful ^ S 

lot of these right..." i; 

"The first thing I would like you to do for me Is to draw me a 

picture of a man. Draw a whole man, not just his hear and 

shoulders, and try to make him the very best man that you can. • . 

This is one of those tasks that are so easy that it is almost 

silly. While you are drawing the man, I will get some other . - ^ 

things ready and will ask you some questions." 

4. Interview Form . Go. through the Interview form asking only those ques- 
tions that are needed to fill in missing information from the referral 
form. Each time the child provides Information you should Indicate 

that this Is self-report information not contained in the record. (Gen- ' ; 
^ erally the interview information can be obtained while the child is 
doing the drawing of the man.) Children often like to be engaged In 
motor activities while they are answering questions. If this is dis- } 
rupting, however, do the interview separate. 

5. language Dominance and Language Assessment . % 

"I am going to ask you some questions about your language. If 
you don't understand them, just tell me so." 

"This next game is a picture game, where I am going to fihcv. you 
some pictures and all you will have to do is point to pictures.' 

6. Ability Assessment . Depending on the child's performance in the lan- 
guage dominance test and in the Receptive English Test (QT/PPVT) you . 
will generally select either the WISC-R, Leiter, Hiskey, or some other 
multi-dimensional mental ability testing battery. Usually this test 
Is administered next. It is followed by a confirmation test, such as 
the Raven's Progressive Matrices or the Columbia Mental Maturity. These 
two tests are given to confirm the results and findings of the previous 
Test. 
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INDIVIDUAL^PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
SCRIPT AND ASSESSMENT 
Page Thre^ (3) 
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7. Psycho-Motor Assessment. Generally the VMI is adminii tered for psycho- 
motor assessment. At times one may use the Bender Gestalt, House-Tree- 
Person, or a variety of other tasks. The VMI presents an independent 
task/ so you can do other things while the child is responding. 

8. Achievement Testing . Achievement testing is almost always broken into 
two or more sections*, reading and math. Depending on the referral =ques- 
tion a decision is made as to wnal. depth one needs to go into in achieve- 
ment testings a) If the referral form indicates all academic areas are 
low, the preferred approach would be to administer the Woodcock-Johnson 
Achievement Test; b) If the referral form indicates that reading is low 
but math is good, the preferred approach would be to use a screening 
achievement test,, such as the WRAT or PIAT and follow it up with a 
diagnostic reading test, such as the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test or 
the Phonics Decoding Test, the Brigance, or the Diagnostic Reading 
Scales; c) If a math diagnosis is needed, utilize the Key Hath or the 
Math Screening Test. 

9. Diagnosis of Achievement . Approximately half to two-thirds of the time 
in testing should be devoted to diagnostic academic skills. This is 
the area that provide the greatest help for teachers. The diagnostician 
should identify: a) The level at which the child is performing; b) The . 
recoimended point. at which the teacher should start the child, where 

the child could attain success; c) Recommend one or two of the next 
teacher sequences; and d) Identify specific things that the child does 
and doesn't know. As much specificity as possible in the achievement 
areas is the goal of diagnositic testing. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHd-EDUCAtlONAL ASSfeSSMENT 
SCRIPT AND ASSESSMENT 

Paoe Four (4) 



10. Fatigue . Between tests or between activities, it is a good idea to 
have the child stand, move around, switch from one activity to another, 
to prevent both boredom and fatigue. 

Obs ervation . Throughout the testing the examiner should record obser- - 
vations. Assumptions, confirmations, situational stress, testing of 
' the limits, etc. then are pulled together during the testing and written 
on the "Interview and Draft Report Form." , 

12. Rapport . The proper testing atmosphere is^essential . Environmental 
conditions, i.e., noise, distractions, temperature, furniture, and so 
forth are seldom ideal. Hopefully all .of this can be overcome with a 
positive, rewarding, supportive, and encouraging atmosphere on the 
.part of the examiner. The child should truly enjoy the entire test. 
Compliments, encouragement, and. reinforcement for effort should be 
used throughout testing. 

,13. At the end of testing, reward the chi;.ld with some tangible reward. 
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Seminar II 

Orientation and Training in Individual Assessment 
of Native American Children 

. Exceptional Child Center Staff Psychologists 

August 28, 1982 

Topic 2 - Assessment Research Project 

Forward ,* 

Participants were familiarized with the research design, procedures, and 
expected outcomes of the Assessment Research Project. Copies of testing 
reports were available and participants reviewed the Test Report Critique 
Form in an' effort to understand how school personnel were reviewing their 
reports (see Appendices C and 0) '. The Psycho-Educational Testing Report 
Format was reviewed and the content of the various sections discussed (see 
Appendix F). 
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i . ASSESSMENT RESEARCH STODY ■ ■ % 

. Fort Defiance Agency » ' ■ 

Procedural Phases, Tasks, and Steps 
I.January 1982 

I. Phase One* -Assessment o£ the Utilization and Educational Relevance o£ Psycho- 
Educational Assessment Reports in the Fort Defiance Agency 

- ? Pre-Project Activities 

Task A- -Collection of Baseline Data 

Steo 1-- Identification of the primary users of the 1980-81 individual psycho- 
educational testing re'ports in the Fort Defiance Agency, 

3 

Steu 2- -Identification of the level and/or the extent the 1980-81 psycho- 
educational testing reports are used in the Fort Defiance schools. . 

Step 3- -Identification of the types of information on the 1980-81 reports 
which the teaching staff felt to be most useful. 

Step 4- -Identification of the information on the 1980-81 testing reports 
which was seen by teachers and other school staff as being least 
useful. . 

Step 5- -Determination of the relationship between the reccimendations and 
findings in the 1980-81 psycho- educational reports and the recom- 
mendations contained from the students' IFJPs. 

" Steo 6--Deteimination of how valid the teaching staff at the Fort Defiance 
Agency feels that the reconmendations and findings on the 1980-81 
testing reports are. This will be undertaken by comparison and 
calculations of the perceptions of the' teaching staff in review- 
ing testing reports. 

Step 7- -Collection of information on the 1980-81 psychological reports 

from the teachers at the Fort Defiance Agency as to how the report 
can be improved in wording, format, presentation, length, etc. 

Step 8 --Analysis of the above data. 

Step 9- -Submission of the progress report. Phase One, Task A (June, 1981). 

Task B- -Development of In-Service Training Workshops tor (a) Fort Defiance 
Staff, and (b) School Psychologists Selected to Provide Psycho- 
Educati.onal Testing in September, 1981 to the Fort Defiance Agency. 
(These workshoos will be suoported by an in-service training and 
testing contract awarded by the Fort Defiance .Agency. These workshops 
and above activities are not part.,. of the Assessment Research Project 
budget. The workshop's content among other things, however, will address 
an orientation for the Fort Defiance staff and school psychologists of 
the project to ensure consistency and imderstanding of the procedures 
and r>o forth when the project begins in September, 1981.) 

Step 1-^Develop objectives, procedures, manuals, etc. for in-service train- 
Q ing at Fort Defiance Agency. 
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f St&p 2- -Conduct Fort Defiance in- service training. 

-'^ Step 3- -Develop objectives, procedures manuals, etc. fpr in-service 

training of psycholotists. , 

Step 4- -Conduct a training workshop for the psychologists. 

Step 5- -Prepare an evaluation report of the in-service training at the 
Fort Defiance .Agency (Fall, 1981). 



Canmencement of the Assessment Research Grant Proposal As 
Approved by U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education Rehabilitation Services 

September 1981 

Task C- -Start Up Activities for the Assessment Research Study 
Step 1- -Appropriate revisions of time- frames and tasks. 
Step 2- -Employment of staff. 

Step 3- -Revision of the Psycho-Educational Assessment Format. 
Step 4- -Monitoring test administration. 

Step 5 "-Preparation of the report and evaluation of psycho-educational 
assessment . 

< 

Task D— Assessment of the Utilization and Educational Relevance of Psycho- 
Educational Assessment Reports for the Fort Defiance Agency (1981-82 
Academic Year) . 

Step 1-- Identification of the. primary users of the 1981-82 individual 
psychological testing reports in the Fort Defiance Agency. 

Step 2- -Identification of the level and/or extent of the 1981-82 ps>'cho- 
educational testing reports were used by the Fort Defiance Agency 
staff. 

Stop 3- -Identification of the types of information on the 1981-82 psycho- 
educational reports which the Fort Defiance staff felt was most 
useful. 

Step 4- -Identification of the information on the 1981-82 testing reports 
' ■ which teacheri and other school staff at the Fort Defiance Agency 
felt was least useful. 

Step 5- -Determination of the relationship between the reccsiimondations and 
findings on the 1981-82 psycho -educational reports and the recom- 
mendations contained on the student's lEP. 
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step 6"-DeteTmination o£ hcjw valid, the teachers and staff feel that the 
reconmendations and findings of the 1981-82 testing reports are. 
This will be determined by the sample of the teaching staff re- 
viewing the reports and correlating it with other data. 

Step 7--Collection of infomation from the 1981-82 testing reports as to 
how to, improve the reports in teims of format, wording, presenta- 
tion, length, clarity^ etc. 

Step 8- -Analysis of the above- data. 

Step 9- -Preparation of Progress Report, Phase One, Task D. 



II. Phase Tw—Development of Inservice Training Programs to Improve the Utiliza- 

tion and Educational Relevance of Psycho-Educational Assessment 

Analysis and examination of previous data collected, including Progress Reports 
^ • .Ta.sk_A-- Inservice Training for Fort Defiance Staff 

Step l--Develop objectives, procedures, materials, etc. for in-service 
" training of Fort Defiance Agency staff. 

Step 2- -Preparation of training manual. 

Step 3"Review of training materials and procedures by content specialists 
at the ECC and content specialists fran Fort Defiance. 

Step 4- -Preparation of in-service training evaluation materials. 

» 

Step 5--i\nalysis of workshop evaluation and preparation of evaluation 
report. 

Task B-- In-Service Workshop for Psychologists Assigned to Provide Individual 
Testing, Fort Defiance Agency, August, 1982 

Step 1- -Design objectives, procedures, and materials for the workshop. 

Step 2- -Review by content specialists at the ECC of objectives and materials 
for the workshop. 

Step 3" -Evaluation workshop 

Task C-^ -Administration of Psycho- Educational Testing, Fall, 1982 Participating 
^ Schools Following Revised Procedures and Revised Formats 

III. Phase Three- -Evaluation of Project Impact 
Task A--Detemine Project Impact 

Step l--Identification of the primary users of the 1982 individual psycho- 
o ' educational testing reports in the Fort Defiance Agency. 



step 2-- Identification o£ the level and/or the extent the 1982 psycho- 
educational testing reports are used in the Fort Defiance schools. 

Step 3- -Identification of the types of information on the 1982 reports 
which the teaching staff* felt to be most-useful. 

Step 4- -Identification of the infotmation on the 1982 testing reports 

vhich was seen by teachers and other school staff as being least 
useful. 

Step S--Detennination of the relationship between the reccmnendations and 
findings in the 1982 psycho- educational reports and the recommenda 
tions contained from the students ' lEPs . 

Step 6--Detennination of how valid the teaching staff at the Fort Defiance 
Agency feels that the recommendations and findings on the 1982 
testing reports are. This will be undertaken by comparison and 
calculations of the perceptions of the teaching staff in review- 
ing testing reports. 

Step 7- -Collection of information on the 1982 psychological reports from 
the teachers at the Fort Defiance Agency as to how the report can 
be improved in wording, format, presentation, length, etc. 

Step 8"Analysis of the above data. 

Step 9--Submission of the progress report. Phase .One, Task A (June, 1982), 

\. 

Task B- -Analysis of Data Collected 

Task C- -Preparation for Submission of Final Report 



Dissemination of Findings 

* \ 
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Seminar II 

Orientation and Training in Individual Assessment 
of Native American Children 

Exceptional Child Center Staff Psycholoqists 

August 28, 1982 

Topic 3 - Writing Reports and Conducting Staff ings 

Forward 

This topic reviewed and provided exercises to sharpen the psychologists' 
skills in observation, recording results, and communicating testing results 
in staff meetings and written reports. E/amples of test protocols were given 
to participants and simulated student staff, meetings were held. 

One-line descriptors of commonly used individual assessment instruments 
as well as a list of accepted Diagnostic Statements (see Appendix G) for 
classification of children in special education programs were discu'-sed and 
edited. 

Rough draft copies of a testing report were distributed (see Appen- 
dix H). Participants were asked to edit this rought draft report. It was 
the purpose of this exercise to shorten the reports by eliminating uninform- 
ative or duplicative phrases, sentences, or material. Exercises were also 
provided for psychologists to utilize the dictating machines to walk through 
the logistic procedures of dictating, reviewing, editing, and obtaining a 
second opinion of the psycho-educational testing reports. 

In the final section of Topic 3, resource material was discussed that 
would be available to the psychologists for developinq recorffinendatlons. 
Particular attention was given, to the STEP material to ensure- that psychol- 
oqists knew how to use the STEP program in identifying entry points and 
sequential steps of instruction In making placement and program recortrienda- 
t1ons (sea Bibliography). 
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Test "One-Liners" 



The AAMD is a behavior rating scale that evaluates the effect- 
iveness with which an individual copes with the natural and 
social . demands of their environment. 

The Arizona Teacher Rating Scale is a teacher observation 
screening device designed to detect basic visual, auditory, 
academic or behavioral learning problems in the classroom. 

The Bender-Gestalt Test, a paper aiid pencil figure drawing test, 
was administered to assess Visual-graphomotor and visual- 
perceptual-motor skills. 

The Brigance Inventory is an assessment of basic readiness for 
and achievement of general academic, physical , .and self-help 
skills in key areas. 

The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale is a non-verbal test which is 
designed to assess reasoning ability. 

The Draw-A-Person Test, a human figure drawing task, is a measure 
of intellectual maturity and personality assessment. 

The Hiskey-Nebraska, a primarily non-verbal test, is administered 
to assess learning aptitude. 

The Key-Math Test is designed to provide a diagnostic assessment 
of math skills in content, operations, and application. 

The Leiter International Performance Scale, a non-verbal test, 
is administered to assess general reasoning ability. 

The Math Screening Device (Hofmeister) is administered to, obtain 
a measure of basic math computation skills. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is administered to assess 
receptive verbal c?,bility through the student's auditory vocabulary 

« 

The Quick Test is used as a brief screening device to measure 
receptive verbal ability. 

The Raven Progressive Matrices, a relatively culture- free test, 
provides a measure of reasoning ability through non-verbal means. 

The Test of Coding Skills is a diagnostic measure of specific 
word-attack skills. 

The VMI (Development Test of Motor Integration) is a paper and 
pencil copying test; it is utilized to assess visual perception 
and motor skills. 

The Weller-Strawser is designed to assess the adaptive behavior 
or learning disabled studeijts, 

3i7 
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The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test is administered to 
aiisess the student's ability to differentiate between the 
various sounds used in the English language. 

The WISC-R is administered to assess verbal and non-verbal ^ 
cognitive abilities. 

the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests are used to evaluate the 
student's skills in letter. and word identification, word attack, 
and reading comprehension. 

The Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery is a wide range T| 
comprehensive set of tests for measuring cognitive ability, 
achievement, and interests. f 



The Wide Range Achievement Test is administered to obtain a 
measure of academic achievement in reading, spelling, and 
math. , 
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style: A psychoeducational 
testing report that isn'.t a chore to read. 



The following suggestions on syle have been adapted from Strunk 
and White, The Elements of Style . The points have been identified 
through the review of a large number of testing reports and through 
extensive interviews with test report consumers. They are intended 
as guidelines to aid diagnosticians in writing reports which facilitate 
the program planning and education of the handicapped child. 

No matter how well a psychologist conducts an evaluation, no matter 
how valid his conclusions, and no matter how appropriate his recommen- 
dations, the time and resources invested in testing will have little 
impact on the student's education if the results are not communicated 



impact 
in a useful 



manner . 



1. 



2. 
3. 



Choose a suitable design and hold to it. 

The psychoeducational report outline provides an outline. 

Information should be presented in a logical and systematic 

manner. 

Use definite, specific, concrete language. , 
Omit needless words. 

Examples of inaccurate language and needless words frequently 
encountered in testing reports include: 



in terms of 
the subject 
this young lady 
results displayed 
did extremely well 
the format of this 

is that 
according to 
scored very high 



test 



was again 
he did 
would be 
testing device 
in that 

did extremely poorly 
in order to 
would indicate 
to get some idea 



4. Revise and rewrite. 



Review each sentence to see that it adds to the meaning of its 
paragraph and that each paragraph adds to the meaning of its 
section. During revisions, eliminate sections which are repetitive. 

5. Avoid the overuse of qualifiers. 

Words such as •^rather", "very", and "little" detract from the 
meaning of the words they modify. 
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V UTAH STATE UNIVERSI C 



Univflrsity Affiiiatsd 
Exetpttonal Child Uenter 
^ WBMORANOUM 
To: * Members of the Testing Team Who Went to the Fort Defiance Agency This Fall 

From: Marvin Fifield 

Subject: Editing Psychological Testing Reports 
Oats: September 21, 1981 

In reviewing the psychological testing reports, I see a number of rather 
systematic problems occurring. Please look carefully through your reports 
and correct any of the following problems which may be creeping into your 
-dictation. 

1. We agreed upon an abstract. In some of the reports I have reviewed, 
an abstract has not been written. This should be about four or five 
lines and should run something like this: 

was referred for testing to investigate 

problems of He was given a battery 

of unbiased ability and achievement tests (or other types 
of battery tests). Test findings suggest that he is eli- 
gible for placement in special education in a category of 
' ^ (or not eligible for special education 

placement}. Recofimendations for short-term and long-term 
instructional objectives, placement, etc. were, provided. 



2. 



You can add any other pertinent Information unique to the child. 

Two or three poor patterns of dictation are coming through. First, 
we put in too many words. In editing a report, the best editing is 
to strike out words, phrases, and sentences that don t add. In most 
cases, long sentences or awkward sentences can be improved by simply 
eliminating them or adding a single word in another place. Good 
editing usually will reduce the verbage by 10 to 20S. 

3. There is a tendency for testers to make interpretations or impli- 
cations; or suggest causes or relationships during the first section 
of the report. When you report the findings, referral information, 
and background information, just, report the factual information. 
Under recommendations and suggestions, you can take some liberty, 
but aaain, don't make inferences. Tell how the child performed and 
what he needs; not what is wrong, why, where he should be placed 

or how it should be done. 

4. We often use trite terns in reports. This is a verbal habit that 
we get into. Examples are such things as, "in terms of , the 
subject",, "results displayed", "was again", "he did", "would be , 
etc. These phrases and a variety of others we put in as we dictate. 
For the most part, they just clutter the report and don t add clarity 
or meaning. These should be carefully deleted. 
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5. Be sure and use the word "ability", not intelligence. 

6. There is a tendency to use too many superlatives, such as, "did 
extreniely well", "scored very high", "was extremely low", "was 
terribly poor", etc. Delete these superlatives and talk about 
"above average", "below average" , "delayed", "significantly . 
delayed", "testing indicated", "behavior suggested", "it is 
suggested that", etc. In reporting results, Indicate "skills 
are not secure" rather than "skills are weak"; and rather than 
saying, "he was particularly weak in arithmetic", state "his 
performance indicated that he had not mastered the ma thematic 
skills of addition combinations, carrying, borrowing, multipli- 
cations, etc. Use "may" rather than "should". 

7. In editing, review each sentence to see if it is adding to what * 
you are saying in the report. You will find that many times when 
you dictate, you will put things in that seem to have meaning at 
the time of dictation, but don't have any meaning in the sequence 
of the report because they are covered in another part of the 
report. Thus, you can eliminate a significant amount of the 
verbage in the report. ' . ' 
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• REFERRAL QUESTIONS 

Characteristics of a good referral question: 

A. Points to a specific area of concern where assessment can 
be made. 



B. States the reasons for concern. 


Poor Referral Question 


Good Referral Question 


I would llkt, a coBiplete psychological 
on John. 


John does not seim to be learning 
as quickly as the other students 
In my class. He is behind In 
— reading and math 


Nary is not adjusting In the classroom. 

« 


* 

Mary is having some difficulties 
in the classroom. When I m giving 
the class instructions or when she 
should be working Independently, 
she is usually day dreaming. Also, 
she frequently back talks, fights - 
with other students, has been 
caught stealing twice, and almost 
never hands in homework assignments. 


Speech evaluation on Wesley. 

• 


r 

Wesley is 6 years old and almost 
never talks. When he does speak, 
it is usually with nnly 1 or 2 words 
which are often difficult to under- . 
stand. ^' • 
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CONHDENTIAL' 
Psycho-Educational' Testing Report Format 



Student:. 



Data of Evaluation: 


/ 




/ 






Year 


Month 




Day ■ 


Birth Date: 


/ 




/ 






Year 


Month 




Day 


Age: 


/ 




/ > 




Year 


/Month 




Day 



/ 



Grade: 
School : 
Exami ner: 

Tests Administered: (lis,t all tests) 



/ 

/ 

REFERRAL INFOR.'-^ATION 
Referred by School 



Referral Concerns/Reasons 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



noe 



Parents In Home: Mother 

> 

Fester PHcerr.ent 

brothers 



Sisters 



.-rcnouncad Health Problems 
Vision 



Medications 



rather 



Adoption 



.-diTn ly fcsi tion 



nearinc 



Kcspiraliiauicns 

" '' "' \ 
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Previous Schools Attended 



Retention Transition 

Special Help Received: Special Education 



Remedial Reading ^ Tutorial 

Previous Evaluations (Date) ; (Examiner) 

Tests Administered 



Previous Recommendations 



Problems the Student Perceives (e.g., academic, social, etc.) 



Interests (e.g., clubs, sports, etc.) 



BEHAVI O HAL OBSERVATIONS 

Communication skills, receptivity, accessibility, rapport, motivation, 
persistence, distractibil i ty, language skills, enjoyment of the tasks, 
shifting from one task to another, any outstanding physical features, 
and specific difficulties and/or strengths. 
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PSYCHOEDUCATIQNAL FINDINGS 

Start each' test with a new paragraph. Include a short statsr.snt 
as. to why the test was used and what ^t measures. . 

* ■ * ■ 

Language Assessment 

Include results from the Primary Language Questionnaire and 
the Quick Test or the Peabody Picture Yocabulary test. 



Intellectual Assessment 

Do not report IQ scores. Report what range the child is func- 
tioning in, categories, bands, percentiles, etc. 



Psvcho-motor Skills 

Results from the VMI or Sendsr-Gestal t- Any observations 
regarding fine/ gross motor skills. 

Results frcm the Wepman Auditory Oiscrlari nation Test 



Raa di nc Assessment 



Results frcn the Wocdcock-Ochnscn raiding sub-asts or 
Woodcock Reading, 'rtR.nT, ate. 




Written Language Assessment 



Socio-Emotional Findings/Adaptive Behavior 

Include findings from the DAP, Incomplete Sentences, emotional 
indicators from the Bender, etc. 

Results from. behavior rating scles, adpative behavior, etc. 



SUMMARY 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . Diaqnosti\: Statement 

This statement should be in the words used in tae BIA 
regulations (see example), If student does not meet 
BIA guidelines for classification, state so. 
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EDST CO?! miUSLI 

2. Other Placement Consideration s 

.Small group, one-to-one, reduce reading level of material in 
regular classroom, any particular educational placement 
considerations, modifications, vocational programming. For 
students not qualified for special education, address the 
student's educational related problems, if any, in terms of 
what needs to be done in the regular classroom or any other 
resources needed. 



3. Short-Term (Annual) Goals 

t 

An annual goal represents the achievement anticipated for 
the student over a period of one school year. This is an 
educated guess or estimate of where the student will be at 
the end of one year, if a prescribed intervention program 
is followed. In making this statement, the examiner must 
consider the following criteria for choosing annu'al goals:' 

a) the student's past achievement, 

b) the student's present level of performance, 

c) the practicality of the chosen goals, 

d) the priority needs of the student, 

e) the amount of time to be devoted to the 
instruction related to the goal. 

Many goals will take more than one year to accomplish. The 
annual goals should be viewed in .a sense, as the short range 
goals leading to broader expectations that will enable students 
to achieve their max imim potential upon leaving school. 

The areas which may need to be addressed in making short- term 
goals include; reading, math, visual-motor skills, writing 
and spell i-ng, interest, motivation, social and/or personality 
changes . 
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4. Long-Term Goals 



Long-term goals are a projection of the achievement and levels 
of functioning anticipated for a student over a period of two 
to four years; longer in some instances. These will be of a 
more global nature than short-term goals but should be based 
upon extensions of the short-term goals. 
These may include: academic achievement, social changes, 
functional education, health, vocational, etc. 



5. Instructional Materials and Strategies « 

Any suggested materials or techniques such as small group 
materials, AV materials, oral/written ^suggestions, etc. 



6. Supportive Services 

Counseling; formal or informal, teacher counseling. Address 
any concerns of referrals for vision, hearing, health, etc. 



7. Evaluation Criteria for Success 

Mastery of academic skills, impulse control, improvement 
of self-concept, more group participation, acceptance of 
responsibility, independence, confidence, etc., decreased 
absenteeism, control over emotions. 



o 
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University Aj^iliated 
^ EXCEPTIONAL CHILD CENTER 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 

Confidential 

PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL TESTING REPORT 

Name: 

Date of Evaluation: September s, 1981 
Date of Birth: December 14, 1970 
Age: 10 years 10 months 
Grade: 5 

School: Boarding School 

Fort Defiance Agency 

Examiner: , Staff Psychologist 

Tests Administered: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Dy^siW"* A"* PsY^son 

Developmental Test of Visual -Motor Integration 

Primary Language Questionnaire 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

Raven Progressive Matrices 

Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-educational Battery 

Abstract 

was referred for evaluation to investigate low academic 
achievement. He was given a battery of unbiased ability, achievement, and 
psycho-motor tests. Findings suggest that he is eligible for special 
educational services in a category of learning disabled. Recommendations 
for short-term and long-term instructional objectives, placement, and 
supportive services were provided. 

Referral Information 

was referred for evaluation by his teacher, Mrs. , who 
indicated he was low in all subject areas. She wondered if this was due 
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to language deficits or absenteeism. 

Background Information 

is a Navajo, who lives at home with his mother and father, 
three brothers and three sisters. He indicated that his primary language 
is English and' that he also speaks Navajo. He did not report having any 
pronounced health problems, but did report that he could not see the board 
in the classroom. He said he had no problems hearing, was taking no medi-. 
cations, and had not been hospitalized. He has always attended . 
School and' said that he was retained in second grade. When asked about 
his interests, he did not report any. His present teacher said he was 
absent frequently from school. 

Behavioral Observations 

It was the opinion of teacher that he worked slowly on 

classroom tasks. This was also observed by this examiner. When answering 
a question, he- would look thoughtful for a long time and then arrive at the 
answer. He was not conversational while he was working on the evaluation 
tasks. On some drawing tasks, for example the Oraw-A-Person and VMI, he 
worked with his eyes close to the paper. While drawing the man, he covered 
his work so that the examiner would not be able to see. 

Psycho-Sducational Findings 
Language Dominance 

was given both the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the 
Primary Language Questionnaire to assess his facility with the English 
language. On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, which is administered 
to assess receptive verbal ability by showi-ng the student a series of 
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/ 

pictures and asking him t.o choose the most appropriate one which 
goes with the word the examiner says, he achieved a percentile score of 
4. This was an age equivalency score of 7 years, 7 months. On the 
Primary Language Questionnaire, which is a series of questions asking 
his preferences for speaking Navajo or English, he indicated that he 
prefers speaking English. but does speak both languages. 

Audio] oqical Assessment 

In order to understand 'ability to discriminate sounds 

in the English language, he was given the Wepman Auditory Discrimina- 
tion. Test. His score on this test indicated he had difficulty 
discriminating sounds in the English language. 

Intellectual Assessment ... 

was given the Raven Progressive Matrices to assess 
reasoning ability... This is a culture-free test measuring problem- 
solving ability through nonverbal means. score placed him 
between the 25th and 50th percentile when compared to other children 
his age taking this test, i.e., within an average range of reasoning 
ability. 

Psvcho-Motor Skills • • - 

The Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration, a paper and 
pencil copying task, was utilized to assess visual perception and 
motor behavior. obtained an age equivalency score of 11 years 

9 months. 

■Academic Assassment 

In order to assess academic level of functioning, he 

was given three major subtests from the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho- 
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educational Battery which is, a wide range comprehensive set of tests 
for measuring achievement in the areas of reading, math, and written 
language. The first subtest was reading which consisted of letter- 
word identification, word attack, and passage comprehension. He 
received a grade equivalent of 1.6 in overall reading skills. On the 
■ letter^ord identification test, he could identify letters and read, 
three-letter words. Under word attack, he could sound consonants 
singly, but was not certain of vowel sounds or combinations of consonants 
and vowels. 

The mathematics score consisted of two areas--calculation and 
applied mathematics. He received a mathematics grade equivalent of 
3.6. It was observed during the calculation section that he could do 
no division problems and that he failed" to attend to the sign, i.e., 
he subtracted when he should have , added. His applied mcithematics 

\ skills placed him at the third grade level. 

\ His written language skills, which were assessed through a 
dictation section and a proofing section, placed him at a grade 
equivalent of 1,6, He was able to correctly spell two- to three-letter 
words which were dictated to him. In the proofing section, he was able 
to recognize capital letters missing at the beginning of the sentence, 
but appeared to have no usage skills, i,e,, the yse of "lost" rather 
than "losed". 



i§ SQcio-Emotional Findings 



On the Draw-A-Person, a human figure drawing task which is a- 
measure of intellectual maturity and personality development, he achiaved 
an age equivalency score of 10 years 9 months. He drew a small figure 
in the middle of the page and covered this while he was drawing. 
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S unwary 

demonstrated average problem-sol vi'ng ability but worked slowly.. 
He was delayed in all academic areas but .had no psycho-motor deficits. 
He speaks both English and Navajo but-^had difficulty discriminating 
sounds used in the English language. No delays were evident in intellectual 

and personality development. J / 

' ./ 

Recommendations 

1. - Oi agnostic Statement 

Evaluation findings and test results indicate that 
is eligible for special educational services under the category 
of learning disabilities according to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Office of Indian Education Programs, Guidelines, adopted January, 



1980. is o^f normal -intell ig^ence and has a documented 

record of low achievement in reading, language skills, and spelling 
and displays clear evidence of a learning disability in the learn- 
ing means of auditory perception. The results of this evaluation 
should be presented" to the placement committee which will review any 
other factors and obtain a broader basis of professional opinion 
regarding such placement.- 

2. Other Placement Considerations 

may benefit from one-to-one instruction to remediate 
reading and written language deficits. This may also be accomplished 
by having him work with a programmed learning system. 

3. Short-term Goals 

It is recommended that short-term goals for Include 
the following: 
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a. Increased attendance at school through behavioral 
programming. 

b. Increased division skill (see STEP Program - Short 
Division, #4). 

c. Increased reading skills (see STEP Program - General 
Reading Skills, #14, Comp*'ehension of Written Material, 
#7). ^ ■ 

d. Increased self-confidence (see STEP Program - Self- 
Confidence, fi*8). 

4. Long-term Goals 

It is recommended that long-term goals for ?include: 

a. Mastery, of basic math (addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tibn, division) skills. 

b. Mastery of spelling and sight word vocabulary, i.e., 
consistent recognition of four- to five-letter words. 

5. Instructional Materials and Strategies 

Because of pre-adolescent age, it is .recommended that 

vocabulary, reading, and mathematics skills utilize prevocational 
words and tasks. 

6. Supportive Services 

Because there was no record of a vision or hearing test in 

file, his poor sound discrimination and his close proximity ■ 
to test materials, it is appropriate that he receive both evaluations 
to determine if poor vision or hearing may be interfering wi^h his 

♦ 

learning ability. ^ 
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Psyeho«ducatlonal Tasting f^tport Critlquf Form 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Student} 



Pltata rtvlaw the attachetf piychoeducatlonal tasting report for 
a ftudant with whom you *o*-ka<J last yaar and complate this crlt 
^orm by placing a chacK M on tha Mna naxt t6 tha 
statatnant thaf Is closest to your opinion. 

V School I 



I que 



how clearly did this report state 
this &tudent*s tasting results? 



Very cleaTf I understood everything, 

Moderately clear^ there were /ery few 

things I couldn't undafstand, 

Modoratoly unci ear » there were saveral 
points i couldn't understand. 

Not at all clear 9 there were many 
points I couldn't understand. 



Please note some examples of things 
which were unclear to you for 
the Interview: 



Was this report useful In 
determining this students 
placefMnt? 



Very Useful 

Sonewhat useful 



Not useful 



How cf ten did you find technical 
words or phrases which were not 
adequately explained? ^ 



The fr^qu^nf use of Jargon made the 
report extremely difficult to 
understand. 

There was substantial Jargon used 
which n«de the report hard to 
understand. 

Some Jargon was used^ but the report 
was usually understandable. 



Please note the phrases or Jargon you 

found confusing for the Interview (If 

you prefar, go through the report and 
circle them in red>: 



Little Jargon was used. 



How does this report compa.^e with 
other reports you have seen In 
tha past year? 



About the same. 



Worse than the others » 



Comments I 



Better than the others 



Oo these r«coflwndb*lor.$ address 
tha questions raised jy the 

rafarrlng t^/iCharV 



Referral question well addressed. 



Please note sorne specific rjuestlons 
which were not addressed. 



Heferral question partly addressed. 



Referral question not addressed. 



Co yOij feel that the dxe»nln6r gave 
aoproprlate consideration to social 
and cultural fa^Kira In this student's 
caud? 



Cofi^p lately appropriate consideration 



Partly appropriate consideration given. 



Please r.ote sotne 
specifics; 



^ar^'ly Inappropriate consideration 
given. 



Completely Inappropriate consider- 
ation given. 
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BEST GCI'V AVAiLABLE 



l.iit«Q b«iow <r« Mvurat of th« 
sections from this studtrit's 
r^^orf along with thtlr statad 
objactivcft. 

In column A avatuata how wait 
tha faction of tha raport mat 
iti otJ#ctlvas. 

in column 8 avaluata how usafui 
tha lactton was In plannlrg this 
stuoant's aiiucat'onal program* 

p{8ca a chackfttark (/) on tha Una 
corrasr*ondlng to tha stattmant 
that Is closast to your op In lor.; 



REFERRAL INFORMATION 



How wall d!d this stctlon 
of tha raport moat thasa 
statad oPjaotlvas? 
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How usaful was this section 
In praparing this atudantU 
aducatlonal program? 




Objactlvast 1. Provlda background about studant 

(triba, yaar at intarmountalni ate*) 

2. List rafarring taachar(s) and 
thair concarnsi 

3. List records ravlawad and Inform^ 
at I on obtalnadk 

4. List findings and racommendatlons 
of scraaning committal. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Objactlvast 1. 



List parsonal Information about 
tha student, famllyi trlba, haalth, 
school, spaclal Intarasts, ate. 
List tha problams as tha studant 
saas tham* 

Stata tha studant 's ability to uaa 
English to communipata* 



BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATIONS 



Objactlvasi 1« 



2. 



Oascr I ba how studant cooparatad 
during tasting (rapport, motivation, 
Intarast, languaga, mjoymant, ate.) 
Nota any spaclfic strengths or 
diff Icultlas. 



PSYCHO-eOUCATIONAL FINDINGS 

Objactivas: 1. Daacrlba tast, what It mtasuras f.nd 
why It la usad. 

2. Raport rasults as rangas, parcantllas, 
and grada placamants, 

3. Raport personality and social factors 
as emotional Indicators. 



SUMMARY 

Objectives: K List student's strengths. 

2. Sufflmarize tasting findings. 



RECOWMENOATiOHS 



Objectives: 1. 

2. 

4. 



5. 
6. 



Recommend placement category. 
List other placement consildecatlons. 
List long and short-term goals. 
Suggest Instructional mater lais 
snd strategies. 
Suggest support services. 
Sugc^ast a maans of evaluating tha 
student's educational program. 
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DIAGNOSTIC STATEMENT 

Objective*: 1. Recommend most appropriate 

placement category for studant 
<jnd reffr to specific guidelines 
or regulations. 
2. Cusl«fy statement to include other 
jnfcrmatlon to be provided by the 
placement corwlttee. 
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Uiti oil the UitlAy iiiU, ii\t psvchologUt 
Iks luUf icveril CQNCIUSiOHS. Below «re 
loiic ktiUutuitli <buut the itudsHt ttUn 
directly froM ths iisycliuloylit't report. 

rUtse rile ucU tt«t««unt In the Citeyorles 
tu tliu rlylit by pUclny t clieckMrk (v^) 
(a llie bux utilcli t-<i{<rcsei)tt yuur opinion. 



Alfred Wis (jlvcn bolU llic Pcabody Picture Voc.liuUry 
Tcit *Md ti.e Prluury Lii.suiQa Qontlonnilrc J" 
his ficlllty with the fiiallih Unguiflc. On the PPVT. 
u <ihUw»!d * pficentlle «ore of 4. This h*S *n 
i JeilLlencV score of ) ycirs. I ««tlis. On the 
fhS Unsui'je nucstlomulre. which Is « «erles of 
uurtlons asklnuhls preferences <«r spwklng H*v*jo 
2r tngllsli. he lndlt*tcd tha he prefers speaking 
English hut does speak hotli languages. 

Ii. order to u.ideisUiid Alfred's aUlllty to dlicrlwln- 
ate sounds In the tngllsh langiwuQ, he was given the 
tuipmn Audlioiy OUcrl«l«atlon Test. Mi scoru on 
Ihirust Indicated hu had difficulty discrlitlnating 
sounds III the English language. 

Alfred was given the Raven Progressive H*trlces to 
assess reasoning ahlllly. Mi *core placed hlM 
between the 2lith and SOlh percentile when coitvared o 
othur chlldnm his age taking this teit. I.e.. within 
an average range of reasoning ability. 

Ihe Uevelopwuntal fost of vtsual-Hotor Intcgrallon. a 
paper and puncll copying task, was utillied to 
assess visual perception and witor behavior. Alfred 
obtained an agu eHulvalcncy score of 11 years 9 
mouths . 

Tho first subtest was reading which consisted of 
otter-word Identification, word attack, and P«"f 
cowprehenslon. lie received a .jradt. eiiulvalent of l.C 
In overall reading skills. On the letter-word Ident- 
fleatlOH test, he could Identify letters and read 
three-letter words. Uodcr word attack, he could 
sound consonant, singly, bui was not certain of vowel 
sounds or coiul.liiallons of tonsonanls and vonels. 

Ihe wthcimtUs score tonslsled of two areas, calcula- 
tion and applifld mathcmallcs. l!o received a wth- 
cwatlcs grade uqulvalent of 1.6. 

IH, written language skills, which «ere assessed 
through a dictation section and a proofing settlon. 
plar^'d him .11 a 'tr.idf t.pilvalent of l.b. 
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itoos thU ititetoent pro- 
vide yuu Mith new Infer* 
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Hasea on vuur cKfu^rience 
with this stuUiiiiti U 
this ailemuiii corrccll 
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One of tlm wuipusiis of If^dliig U la |irovtde U the muuiucMidatoi) dt di) 

REi'CmHaAllONS or $uua"*ll""* which way Ltt " approprUte lewal of ipecl- 

piuyrdw, bolow drt %im of thu ipt--^^""^ 

RlCCmHDATIONS tdkea directly fr4«tt th« report. 
Fledbti rate each of thun. 




fwdtudtlon flntilnrjs and t«st results Indicate that 
AUrcil U tHuii^^fi for tpccUl educattoo services 
wnuor tlia cateuory of l6*riilnQ disabilities. 

Alfrad auy benefit f rum one-to-one Instruction to 
reuedUte rcadlmj and written lanauatm deficits. 
This mk^ aho Ue accuuipllshcd t^y having tilii work 
Nlth a prufjrauiMieU learning systcia. 

It Is recoMueitdca that short* teita ao«1s for Alfred 
(nclude the foUowiiiQ; 

a. . ificrcaseJ attendance at school through heha- 

vtoral proijratiiulng* 

b. Increased division sklUs (see STEP Prograw - 
Short Oivfsion. 14). 

c. Increased readlno skills (see STtP ProQraw - 
Gtiieral atiadlny SklUs, 114. CoiHprehe«slon 
of Uritlen Materia) .1/). 

d. Increased self-confidence (see STEP Proijr4» 
Self-Cunriduae, IB). 

It Is recojueftdcd that lonytei« yoals for Alfred 
ttictude the fullowiiig; ^ 

a. Hastery of Uslc nuih (addition, subtraction, 
»mUlplUatlon, division) sklUs. 

h» Mastery of spell linj and sight-word vocabulary. 
I.e., tens I stent retoynUlon oi four- to five- 
letter words. 

Uccau^e thore was no record of a vision or >'ii*Hna 
tc»t In Allred*i file, his poor sound dlscrlwhiiitton^ 
and his close pro*lwity to test walerlaU. It Is 
appropriate that he receive both evaluations to de- 
tcrwlne II poor vision or hearlny ««4y be interferlny 
with hU leainlnij ability. 
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Based on your expericince 
with this studenti does thls 
recoaioendatlon provide* you 
with new inforiedtion? 
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Given tlie resources here at 
Intertoountdin, how redlistic 
Is this recotiiuenddtioii? 



How useful was this recotn- 
Nendatlon in developlny 
this student's individ- 
ual iaed education pro<jr«a7 
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APPENDIX E 

Instructions for the Teacher Rating Scale 
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_ _A^endi.x...£- 

, ADMIN ISTRATIVE'MANUAl 

• For 

TEACHER RATING SCALE 
For the Survey of Children with Exceptional Educational Needs 

Grades K-8 

INTRODUCTION 

Consideration of a student's need for special education is initi cited by 
a referral. Referral may be made by the Individual student, parent or 
guardian; physician; community agencies; other appropriate individuals, 
groups, or organizations; school personnel ; or as a result of any school 
wide testing or screening program which the local school provides for all 
students. 

The Teacher Rating Scale was designed as an informal screening device 
which may be used with other approaches such as teacher observation, 
school performance, standardized test scores or medical examina\,ions to 
5s'sist~indi'vidual school districts in the identification of students with 
possible learning problems. . " , . 

The major objective of the Scale is to identify students with problems in 
the categories of vision, hearing, speech, academics, etc., among the 

J;6tal school population. It is based on the assumption that conduct or 

' performances observed by the teacher of a given pupil reflects the ex- 
tent to which that pupil possesses a trait important to success in school. 
The traits selected from a factor analysis of mental, emotional and physi- 
cal skills relate to achievement and normal progress I'n a "typical" elemen- 
tary or secondary school. .(Please read Appendix B, "Categories Surveyed" 

before completing scale) 

This instrument should not be used to determine a student's eligibility 
for placement in Special Education Programs, but rather as an early step 

in a careful, comprehensive identification process. 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Complete a Teacher Rating Scale for each student in your class. Rate each 
child on his performance and/or conduct listed in each item. The numeri- 
cal rating «;pTprtpri must rpflfir.t fi r.nmparisnn of the sub.iect with PUDllS 
fr om his cultural or ethnic grou p. For example, a Mexican American must 
be compared for rating purposes with other Mexican American pupils. 

lace the numerical rating 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 for each item in the box fol- 
lowing the item. Follow the criteria listed at the top of the Rating 
Scale to obtain the numerical rating. Example: On item i^l the ■subject 
may be exhibiting occasional performance below his present grade placement 
in Reading. Mark the box at the end of item #1, "3". Follow this proce- 
dure for all items. Do net emit an^ item. 

SCORING 

Total scores are obtained for each category as fol.ows: Add the numerical 
ratings in the boxes above the letter at the bottom for each column. 
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Example: Column A on page 1, should include the rating scores for items 
1, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 17, 19. 21. Follow the same procedure for all columns 
on pages 1, 2, and 3. . 

On the Profile Sheet, page 4, circle the numbers which correspond to the 
subject's total score in each column. Example: the subject's total score 
in Column A might be 20. Column A refers to Academic Skills. For this 
subject circle the numeral "20" on the line under "Academic Skills." 

*Note: If IBM type scoring card is used, blacken the number 20 following 
the Academic Skills heading. 

INTERPRETATION 

The student should be referred for psychological evaluation for possible 
placement in a special program if his score on any of the eleven categories 
falls to the right of the heavy line drawn through the center of the Pro- 
file Sheet and if the scores are supported by other screening procedures. 
(See Sample Profile Sheet) 

Final determination of the handicap category to which a given subject may 
be assigned will be determined by the results of a psychological evaluation. 

Please read the Definitions of Categories Surveyed. 
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^ Appendix E Page 3 

Definition of Categories Surveyed 



A. Academic Skills 



Problems in academic achievement refer to a student's inability to succeed 
or perform the acadeiiiic tasks of his classmates. These difficulties may 
be discrepant, in that a child may perform well in one content area but 
poorly in another. A child may be functioning below grade level (signifi- 
cantly so for his grade placement) in reading, arithmetic, or show severe 
problems in handwriting. 

In reading he may: 1 ) be unable to recognize or remember sight words; 
2) have difficulty recognizing letters of the alphabet; 3) have difficulty 
remembering words from one day to the next; 4) fail to understand meanings 
of words; 5) be unable to pick out the main idea of a story. 

In arithmetic he may: 1) be unable to count by rote; 2) be unable to 
recognize numbers written in random order; 3) fail to recognize his own 
errors; 4) rely on manipulating aids to add or subtract well beyond second 
grade; 5) be unable to memorize arithmetic facts. High scores may be 
associated with poor intellectual functioning. '\ 

B. Impulse Control 

Some children may exhibit behavioral problems which interfere with classroom 
performance. These behaviors may include: 1) inability to delay responses 
in an appropriate manner; 2) attention' getting behavior; e.g., making noises, 
talking out of turn; 3) consistently out of seat or interrupting others at 
inappropriate .time. High scores may be associated with emotional handicaps 
and/or specific learning disabilities. 

C. Psychomotor Skills 

Motor problems which may affect school performance could be classified as: 
1) gross motor difficulty as in walking, running, hopping, jumping, or 
balancing. They may appear excessively ~awkward and clumsy; 2) fine motor 
. difficulties such as the inability to write, draw, or manipulate materials. 
High scores may be associated with academic skills and specific learning 
disabilities. 

0. In tel lectualit y 

A learning difficulty caused by low intellectual functioning may be 
indicated by a pupil's inability to take part adequately in the activities 
of the classroom because of lack of ability. 

A child may be noticeably below his peer group in performing academic 
assignments. He may do well thinking in concrete terms but fail to grasp 
abstract ideas. He may perform tasks well under close supervision but be - 
unable to initiate activities or do creative thinking on his own. Social 
maturity may be inappropriate for his age. High scores may be associated 
with poor academic skills. * 
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Definition of Categories Surveyed 
Page Jwo.. 

E. Attention Span 

/ A child with short attention span and/or distractibili ty may be unable to 
concentrate on one thing for very long; he especially loses interest when 
abstract material is being considered; he may be restless and fidgety, 
flitting from one object or activity to another. High scores may be 
associated with specific learning disability. 

F. Specific Learning Disability 

The condition of a child who exhibits a signifi cant /discrepancy between 
- ability and achievement. The discrepancy as shown oh standardized 
achievement tests is usually two years or more. -The two year discrepancy 
need not apply in the primary grades. The specific learning disability 
may be manifested by perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia. But excluding learning 
problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing or motor handicaps, , > 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to environmental disadvantages. 
High scores may be associated with attention span and psychomotor skills. 

G. . Speech • . ' - 

Speech problems in children which may require special -help-might-involve': 
1) those of vocal quality, unnatural pitch, loudness or nasality; 2) an 
inability' to articulate sounds', such as omissions of sounds, distortions 
or substitutions of one sound for another; 3) 'stuttering; 4) immature 
speech patterns, such as baby talk. 

H. Withdrawal •. ' v ' ' 

A withdrawn child may have social -.emotional problems as demonstrated by, soma 
of the following characteristics: 1) timid and shy; 2) does not relate to 
people; 3) submissive; 4) preoccupied with daydreams; 5) a loner on the 
playground; 6) reluctant to talk to peers and/or adults. High scores may 
suggest emotional difficulties ar,d are usually associated with poor 
.academics and/or specific learning' disabi 1 ity. 

I. Social Behavior ^ ■■■ 

Social-emotional problems may be demonstrated by some of the following 
characteristics: 1) involved in repeated conflicts with others; 2) defies 
all authority; 3) cruel and malicious; 4) is preoccupied with daydreams; 
5) failure to value social approval or disapproval.' High scores may. be 
associated with poor academics, and/or specific learning disability. 

J. Hearing p ■ ■ • 

Cues to hearing impairments may be: 1) the child may have difficulty 
following directions; 2) he may appear listless during verbal lessons; 
3) he may speak t6o loudly or too soft; 4) pitch of voice may be unnatural; 
5) he may turn.hfs head to listen to you; 6) he may not hear you when you 
stand behind him. 
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Definition of Categories Surveyed 
Page Three 



K. Vision . ' 

Cues to visual handicap may be: 1) the child tilts his head to one side 
when reading; 2) he holds materials close to one eye, rather than using 
both; 3) he loses his place often when reading; 4} he holds his book close 
to his face; 5) he avoids any work involving visual attention. This should 
not be confused with visual-perceptual problems. 
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• TEACRER ilATlNG SCALE Appendix E Page 6 

For The Survey of Children With Exceptional Educational. Needs ■ . 

Grades K through 8 ^ , ' 

Name ■ ^ge^j Grade,; — 

Teacher School District 



Please rate each item on a scale of 1 to 5 utilizing the following criteria; 

1. The child does, not exhibit this performance or conduct 

2. The child seldom exhibits this performance or conduct 

3. The child occasionally exhibits this performance or conduct 

4. The child frequently exhibits this performance or conduct 

5. The child consistently exhibits this performance or conduct 

1. Functions below present grade | placemen t-in-r-eading.--f--«'-'^/27 

2. Becomes more excited than othe^ students. ------•---"---•-"-•-'-•-"/.^^T 

3. Functions below present grade placement in spelling.™/,^ J 

4. Is hyper>active and restless, can't sit 'still. — —*£^ 

5. Has trouble holding on to objects.—"-™ — — — — .-«™-----™™-«-.£]]T 

6. Functions below present grade placement in arithmetic. «/_^/' 

7. Exhibits explosive and unpredictable behavior. — .««.™.-./_^^/ 

8. Exhibits poor coordination in sports and games. — ™— .,™-«y^7" 

9. Cannot follow academic directions. r — r-i! / 

10. Little self control; will speak out or interrupt" others. — —£17 

11. Handwriting difficult to read. •"""""■'""'"•£17 

12. Fails to grasp simple word meanings . ^— / 

13. Often over reacts; new situations are dis turbing. -j^/ 

14. 'coloring and paintings are messy. • --^ £17 

15. Assignments are incom-plete and poorly written.**— «—-—"-/_^/ 

16 . Exhibits impulsive * behavior . . """^LU 

17. Often disorganized in-maniier of world.ng.— — """"^"IHJ 

13, Has difficulty in finding his way or locating objects.-— 

19. v-annot work independently. — f 

20. Vary poor bal-ince.— — — •~———/_^^/ 

f 

21. S<^ldom participates in group-discussions.-- — ' /_/ 

22. Vary poor in nianual manipuiation.--— — ^^^^^..^^^^^^<r 



Developed by the Arizona State Dtipartment of Education 
rn?r>- Division of Special Education , 
£^ . ■• 349 ^S'l 
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TEACHER RATING SCALE - 
Page 2 

23. Speech is unclear and difficult to undRrstanri.— 

-£7 

24. Exhibits erratic, flighty or scattered behavior. / / 

2.5. Learns from listening, but not from reading.- 

26. Continues activity, cannot shift response.— — 7 

27. Lacks perseverance, is easily distracted.-'—-— ^/ / 

28. Writing is cramped, crowded and laborious. — .—-.—-/^^ 

29. Cannot remember instructions. — ( 

30. Draws attention to self by his speech. — — ■/ f 

31. Short attention span. — — — — • -"-"-/H? 

32. Does not grasp concept of numbers, space or time.— ~/^./ 

33. Uses incomplete sentences with granaaatical errors. — — / I 

34. Stutters or stammers frequently . 

35. Does not complete assignments, changer- activity.— .--™™/^/ 

36. Overactive, uncontrolled, impulsive behavior. — .——£3^ 

37. Uses immacure or improper vocabulary.——-™-————/.^ 

38. Omits sounds to words. " " L 

39. Can verbally express himself far above his written level. — '•"-™"/_7 

40. Unable to relate isolated facts.-- —"-"-^ — I 

41. Listens, but rarely comprehends well,—" — 

42. Does not perform well with tasks conceruing cb;jects — — 

t 

43. Unable to tell a comprehensible story. ^""""I^f 

44. Mind often wanders from discussion.———— — - .-.-.«-£^ 

45. Does not use common sense. — — — — — " / — f 

46. Can follow verbal instructions but not written ones.— ■ — / — / 

47. la clumsy or awkward, breaks or tears things. L — / 

48. l3 unable to call forth the exact word. • LJ 

49. Performance is lower than tests indicate it should be, < / — I 
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TEACHER RATING SCALE * 

Page 3 — J 

50. Speaks in extremely loud or soft voice. /— 7""^" " 

51. ..Withdrawn; doesn't stand up for self. - ^ 

52. Exhibits "Don't care" attitude. ^ ~' 

53. Daydreams.—'- ' " """" ^ ^ 

54. Cofflplaj.M cf earaches or running ears. ' 

55. Appears apathetic or underactive.-^ - 

56. Takes things that belong to others. 

57. Is shy, ti:uid, very quiet. 

. 58. Holds head in pect^iar position when spoken to 

59. Has little respect for atithority.--^— 

60'. Shows preference for working or playing alone. 

61, Appears to hear some things and not hear others.- 

62. Is a bully J picks on others. - 




o^. . , . 

63. spends excessive amounts of time on assignments. -^LJ^ 

64. Often asks to have words, questions, etc., 

65. Is destructive of property.— 



— -/ / 



65. Is destructive 01 i^*.wt*^*-y. 

6^. Rubs eyes frequently. 

67. Does not express feelings. / — J 

68. Frowns or blinks frequently. 

e9. Has little or no interest in school activitie..--^— — i--^ 

70. coaplolns of aching or burning eye«.-"~ ^ 

71. Is often tardy or traant. _ 

72. Tilts head to ,ne side when reading. " 

73. IS disobedient or defiant in class. 

74. Holds book close to face when reading. 

75. Ha. physical handicap which imp«de3^«c»tlonal 
progress in regular classroom. No/_/ Ves/_/ 

Fl/'*ao/05/7.16 
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TEACHER KATINU itALJi. " 
Vot The Survey oi Children Vllth Exceptional Educational Needs 

Grades K~8 



mi 



Teacher 



_ Age 



Grade 



Date 



School 



Normal 



Salient 



A 9 



b 6 



7 a 9 10 



11 



C 7 8 9 



E 6 7 8 



Lit 
to 



G A 



J S 



8 



K 5 



8 



Academl 

IQ 20 21 22 21 5 


p Skills 


Impulses 

W lAlS 16 1 

JLJ XH XO 1 


Control 

7 18 19 20 21 

/ Xw X7 **X 


Pejrchomot 
IS 16 17 18 19 2 


or Skills 

3 21 22 23 24 25 


Xntellc 
17 18 19 20 21 2 


i 25 v7 29 


Attenti 
13 )A 15 16 1 


on Span / 

7 IB 3 9 20 21 


Specific Learnl 
19 20 21 2 


iig Disa'iilitles 
^ 23 2*t 26 28 


Spe 

9 10 11 1 


2Ch 

^ 13 14 i.5 


Wlthd 

15 16 17 18 19 2 


rawal 

) 21 22 23 24 25 


Social 
17 18 20 21 2 


iehavlor 

i 25 11 29 


Ilea 

11 12 13 1 


ring 

» 15 16 17 


Vib 

11 32 13 1 


.on 

i J 5 16 17 



Critical 
36 38 40 42 44 
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21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 



17 



18 



19 



20 
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No 



CJ 



29 30 31 32 33 32 35 36 37 38 39 40 



Yes 
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APPENDIX F 

Revised Psycho-Educational Testing Report Format 
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Appendix F 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Psycho-Educaticjial Testing Report Fonnat 
Revised, 1981 

Student: 

Date of Evaluation: / / . . 

year month day 

Birth Date: / / 

year month day 

Age : / / 

year month day 

Grade: 
School : 
Examiner: 

Tests Administered: (list ail tests) 

ABSTRACT 

Reason for the Referral 

Procedures Used to Examine the Child and to Minimize Bias 
* Findings 
Recommendations 



REFERR AL INFORMATION 

Tribe ' Primary Language^ 

Secondary Language 

Parents in Home: Mother . Father 

Fostar Placement Adoption 



Brothers Sisters Family Position 
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Pronounced Health Problems 



Vision 



Hearing 



Medications 



Hospitalizations 



Retention 



Transition 



Special Help Received: Special Education 



Remedial Reading^ 



Tutorial 



Previous Evaluations 



(Date) 



(Examiner) 



Tests Administered 



Previous Recommendations 



Problems the Student Perceives (e.g., academic, social, etc.) 



BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATIONS 

Communication skills, receptivity, accessibility, rapport, 
motivation, persistence, distractibility, language skills, 
enjoyment of the tasks, shifting from one task to another, 
any outstanding physical features, antl specific difficulties 
and/or strengths. 



Interests (e.g., clubs, sports ,;>^tc.) 
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PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL FINDINGS 

Start each test with a new paragraph. Includs a short state- 
ment as to what the test measures and why it was used. 

La nguage Dominance 

Receptive Language (QT/PPVT - Report mental age) 



In teTlectua 1 Assessment 

Report as categories, bands, percentiles, range, etc. Do not 
report IQ scores. 



Psycho-Motor Skills 

(Perceptual - Motor) 
(Gross Muscle) 
(Small Muscle) 
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Reading Task Analysis 

Report grade levels. Describe both comprehension and word attack/ 
analysis skills. Strengths and weaknesses. 



Math Task Analysis 



Spelling Task Analysis 
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Socio-Efflotional Findings 
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SUMMARY 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

i, Oi agnostic Statement 

This statement should be in the words used in the BIA 
regulations (see example). If student does not meet BIA 
. guidelines for classification, so state. 



2. Other Placement Considerations 

E.g., small group, one-to-one, reduce reading level of 
material in regular classroom, any particular educational 
placement considerations, behavior modifications, voca- 
tional programming. 

For students not qualified for special education, address 
the student's educational related problems, if any, in 
terms of what needs to be done in the regular classroom 
or any other resources needed. 
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3 . Short-Term (Annual). Goals . " ' 

An annual goal represents the achievement anticipated 
for the student over a period of one school year. This 
is an educated guess or estimate of where the student 
will be at the end of one year, if a prescribed intervention 
• program i? followed. 

Many goals will take more than one year to -accomplish. 
The annual goals should be viewed in a sense, as the short 
range goals leading to broader expectations that will enable 
students to achieve their maximum potential upon leaving 
school. 

The areas which may need to be addressed in making .short- 
term goals include: Reading, math, visual-motor skills, " 
writing and spelling, interest, motivation, social and/" 
or personality changes. 

In this section the tester should'indicate the entry point 
where instruction should begin in a subject area, state 
thQ first few instructional objectives, and then the recom- 
mended sequence that should be followed (refer to the STEP 
' / .> Program) . 



4. Long-Term Goals 

Long-term goals are a projection of the achievement and 
levels of functioning anticipated for a student over a ■ 
; period of two to Your years; longer in some instances. 
These will be of a more global nature ^than short-term 
goals, but should be based upon extensions of the short- 
term goals. 

These may include: academe achievement, fecial changes, 
functional education, health, vocational, etc. 
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5. Instructional Materials and Strategies 

Any suggested materials or techniques such as small group 
materials, AV materials, oral/written suggestions, etc. 



\ 



6, Supportive Services 

Counseling; formal or informal, teacher counseling. Address 
any concerns or referrals for vision, hearing, health, etc. 



7. Evaluati on Crite ia for Success 

Mastery of academic skills., impulse control, improvement 
of self-concept, more group ppirticipation, acceptance of 
responsibility. Independence, confidence, etc, decreased 
absenteeism, control over emotions. 
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Diagnostic Categories and Programming 
Considerations 



Much of the following information has been abstracted from the 
Division of Exceptional Programs, Navi. o Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Special Education Handbook . Because of the legal nature of the 
psychoeducatlonal testing report, diagnosticians should follow the 
suggested Definitions, Eligibility Criteria, and Diagnostic Statements. 
The Programming considerations are options which diagnosticians may 
use in developing appropriate.ly relevant recommendations for each 
student. 

Due to the low incidence of the medically related handicaps, 
programraing considerations and eligibility requirements are not 
given for some of the handicapping conditions. Diagnosticians should 
be aware that they may need to address further medical evaluation in 
recommendations for a student if such handicapping condition is sus- 
pected. Programming considerations for such cases can be located 
through Dr. Fifield'or your team leader. 



Mentally Retarded 

« 

Definition 

A significantly sub-average. general, intellectual functioji1.ng__. 

existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and manifested 
during the developmental period, which adversely affects a child's 
educational performance. 

Eligibility Criteria 

Eligibility is determined through a case study provided by a multl 
disciplinary evaluation team which must assess psychoeducatlonal and 
adaptive functioning. The student's IQ is generally between 55 and 75 
(2 standard deviations below the mean) as determined by an individual 
psychological examination administered by a qualified psychological 
examiner using one or more standardized tests. Adaptive behavior 
assessment must show evidence that low IQ is not a function of environ- 
mental disabilities, experiencial deprivation, or cultural differences. 

Diagnostic Statement 

Based on the results of this evaluation, (name of student) 
qualifies for special education services under the category ot educable 
;r.entally retarded according to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office 
of Indian Education Program guidelines, adopted January, 1980. On 
repeated testing, (name of student) demonstrated significant deficits 
In adaptive behavior, it is not telt that these deficits can be 
attributed to environmental, experiencial, or cultural differences. 
These results should be presented to the Child Study Evaluation Team 
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which will review other factors to determine the most appropriate edu- 
cational placement for this student. 

Programming Considerations 

Mentally handicapped students need a program of systematic 
instruction based upon sound learning principles and techniques 
which facilitate learning, such 3s the following: 

- Emphasize concrete, meaningful content in initial instructional 
presentations. 

- Insure mastery of new material through overlearning and 
repetition. 

- Provide the learner with methoas of verbal mediation, which 

is extremely beneficial for learning and recalling associations 
between pairs and items. 

- Increase attention initially by highlighting relevant dimensions 
and minimizing unnecessary stimuli. 

- Promote an atmosphere of success on which to base future 
learning tasks. 

- Incorporate incentives into all learning arrangements. 

~ - Teach sequenced information from the easy to the difficult. 

- Use a variety of methods to present materials as well as to 
reinforcG acquisition. 

Reading 

In reading basic emphasis is placed on developing a. survival 
vocabulary so the individual can recognize signs and labels. For the 
individual capable of achieving at a higher level, reading instruction 
is provided. Programmed readers which provide immediate feedback are 
appropriate for retarded leaners. High interest, easy-to-read books 
keep the student interested in reading. The primary purposes of 
learning to read are to assist the individual in being able to function 
in an adult world and for recreation* 

Arithmetic 

Basic skills in understanding number facts and their uses, skill 
in measurement, telling time, managing money, etc. are the concepts 
of concern in arithmetic. All con:epts taught should be of practical 
use in daily living. 

Language arts 

Ths basic skills of writing, speaking, and listening are emphasized. 
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Social Studies 

Emphasis is placed on citizenship, recognition of coinmunity 
resources, utilization of community resources * being able to use 
a newspaper, and being aware of the everyday world. 

Sc ience 

Skills taught in this ?.rea include the environment, nutrition, 
hygiene, weather conditions, etc. 

Social Skills 

Assist the student in acquiring the ability to cope with persistent 
life situations and to interact effectively with others in a variety 
of situations. Social skills should be taught as a component of 
other activities through participation, interaction, use of appropriate 
social behavior for the situation, etc. 

A low self-concept is characteristic of most mentally handicapped 
individuals. Self-concept is enhanced when a student has developed 
a sense of confidence and security. Experiences and exposure through- 
out the entire school setting should facilitate a feeling of self- 
confidence. These students need to learn ways in which they can develop 
a basis for self -appraisal which leads to feelings of success. 

Language Skills . 

The principal goal of the language program is the development 
of communication skills which contribute to independence. The. focus 
is placed on the development of a usable and effective? means of , com- 
municating. This involves deve.loping receptive and expressive skills 
needed in everyday performance. Skills which are emphasized include " - 
listening, understanding concepts, appropriate responses, maintaining 
eye contact, etc. 

Physical Education 

T!ie physical education program for the mentally handicapped 
shQylo concentrate on bo^y movements and body mechanics which 
incref.se the number of activities in' which the individual can par- 
ticipate. 

• 

Both gross and fine motor coordination are a part of the training • 
program. Emphasis is pla'-ed on experiences which facilitate the 
development of perceptual motor ability.* Another aspect of the phy- 
sical education program is that of developing a physically fit body. 



Another way of developing the' curricula for a mentally fiandicapned 
student is through the use of 12 life skills: 
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1. Health 

2. Safety 

3. Convnuni cation 

4. Citizenship 

5. Homemaking— family living 

6. Emotional growth 



7. Mobility, travel 

8. Art and music 

9. Leisure time activities 
10. .Vocational 

U. Time and money 

12. Independence 



Specific Learning Disability 

Definition 

A disorder jn one or more of the basic processes involved in 
using language, spoken or written, which may manifest itself in an 
apparent inability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or 
to do mathematical calculations. This term includes such conditions 
as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslex- 
ia, and developmental aphasia. The term dnes not include students who 
have learining problems which are primarily the result of vision, hearing, 
or motor handicaps or mental retardation, or of environmental or economic 
disadvantage or cultural differences. 

Eligibility Criteria 

1. A student eligible to receive special educational progra>nming 
must be diagnosed by a team of three or more learning specialists 
including one psychologist. They must document all three of the 
following conditions: 

(a) The student, by testing and observation must be of normal 

or above intellectual abilities as measured by an appropriate 
intelligence test (I.Q. range of 84-115). 

(b) The student rrust have a documented record of low achievements 
in one or more, but not all these subject areas. Documen- 
tation must be supported by school records of two or more 
years and by low scores on a standardized individual achieve- 
ment test in some but not all of the subject areas of reading, 
language skills, spelling or math, "Low scores" arelhose 
which place the student's achievement clearly below the normal 
range, ie. more than one standard deviation from the mean 

for the student's age group. • 

(c) The student must display clear evidence of a learning disability 
in one of the three common learning means. That is the student 
must display, through commonly accepted tests,* evidence of 

a neurological impairment in a visual, auditory or tactile 
stimulus perception to such an extent as to show a specific 
wording problem or disability. This identification of a 
specific disability is necessary to allow for a plan of prescrip- 
tive teaching in terms of compensating learning approaches. 
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not merely in terms of subject matter deficiencies 
alone. 

2. The team may not identify a student as .having a specific learning 
disability if the severe disparity between ability and achievement 
is primarily the result of: 

(a) A visual or hearing acuity handicap, or a motor handicap; 

(b) Mental retardation; \ 
- (c) Emotional disturbance; 

(d) Environmental or economic disadvantage; 

(e) Cultural differences. 4_ 
Diagnostic Statement 

Based on the results of this evaluation, (name of student) 
qualifies for special education services under the category of learning 
disabilities according to the Bureau Qf Indian Affairs, Office of 
Indian Education, Program Guidelines, adopted January, 1980. 
(Name of Student) 's performance during testing suggests that (he/she) 
has average intelTectual abilities and a documented record of low 
achievement in the academic area(s) of (choose as appropriate: reading; 
language skilln; spelling; or math). (Name of Student) displays 
evidence of a learning disability in the area(sj of (choose as approp- 
riate: visual; r.uditory; or tactile) perception. -The- results -of this 

evaluation should be presented to the Child Study Evaluation Team which 
will review other factors In determining the most appropriate educational 
program for this student. 

> > 

Programming Considerations 

•Because of the wide discrepancies which exist within the specific 
learning disabilities category and beca.use of the theories which have 
evolved, programs have been many and varied. At one time most programs 
for children with specific learning disabilities were founded upon an 
approach, e.g., perceptual -motor, language development, etc. The 
mandate of PL 94-142, however, is the development of a program based 
upon ^he individual needs of the learner. This approach of an indivi- 
dualized instructional program means that each student can be served 
regardless of the degree of involvement of learning disability, educa- 
tional delivery model, or age level of the learner. 

Five steps are Involved in this process and each of these steps 
are broken down into substeps. The steps are: 

1. Task Analysis. The objective of the task analysis is to 
identify in detail what the learner must possess in order 
to perform the task. (The STEP strands and Brigance 
outlines are good examples of this.) 
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2. Criterion Measures. Behavioral specifications which 
are used to determine whether or not a student is able < 
to accomplish the task at a particular performance level. 
(This permits the student to be measured against himself/ 
herself— not against a national norm.) 

3. Objectives. A behavioral description of a student's 
behavior after instruction. These statements must be 
measurable, state in terms of student behavior, and 
state the conditions under which the behavior will be 
performed. (The short-term instructional objectives of the 
lEP fit here. If STEP strands are used, evaluation criteria 
must be added.) 

4. Instructional Sequences. Selecting the procedures and 
materials used to teach the skills Identified in the task 
analysis. 

5. Evaluation and Revision. Evaluation measures the success 

of the learner; base revisions on results of the evaluation, 
make appropriate revisions. 

The use of prepared instructional programs such as the STEP and 
Brigance materials facilitates the identification of specific long 
and short term instructional objectives. 



Emotionally Disturbed 

Definition 

A condition such as scnizophrenia, autism or a presence of one 
or more of the following characteristics over a prolonged period ofj - 
time and to a marked degree which seriously affects educational 
performance as defined below, and requires intensive individual therapy 
"which may be conducted aither in or out of the school setting' , 
individual Instruction and supervision: 

1. An inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellectual, 
sensory or health factors; 

2. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
circumstances; 

4. A general long term mood of unhappiness or depression; 

5. A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated with 
persona] or school problems. 
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Eliqibnitv Criteria 

The following criteria in conjunction with the above definition 
shall be used by evaluation teams in determining a student's 
eligibility for special education services under the category of 
severely emotionally disturbed: 

1. Evidence that the student,, after receiving supportive educa- 
tional assistance and counseling, still exhibits severe emo- 
tional handicaps. 

2. Evidence that a severe emotional handicap, as determined by 
documented observations and clinical psychological evaluation, 
exists over an extended period of time. 

3. Evidence that the behavior disrupts the student's own learning, 
reading, arithmetic or writing skills, social-personal devel- 
opment, language development or behavioral progress and control. 

4. Evidence that the primary problems of the student cannot be 
contributed primarily to physical, sensory or intellectual 
deficits. ^ 

Diagnostic Statement 

Based on the results of this evaluation, (name of student) 
qualifies for special education services under the category ot 
emotionally disturbed according to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Office of Indian Fducation, Program Guidelines, adapted January, 1980. 
(Name of student) 's performance during testing suggests that (he/she) 
has average Intel ie"ctual abilities. (Name of student) also exhibits 
the following characteristics over a long period of time whjch adverse- 
ly affects (his/her) educational performance: 

(choose those applicable) 

1. An inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellectua.l , 
sensory or health factors; 

2. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
circumstances; 

4. A long term mood of unhappiness or depression; 

5. a' tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
with personal or school problems. 

The results, of this evaluation should be presented to the Child 
Study Evaluation Team which will consider other important factors in - 
determining the most appropriate educational program for this student. 
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Programming Considerations 

For the seriously emotionally disturbed student to succeed, j 
a sound educational and social program must be provided, regardless 
of any particular theory. Vhe attempt to increase both behavioral and 
academic performance is grounded in an educational plan which provides 
growth through remediation of social, emotional, and academic perfor- 
mance. To accomplish this, individualized and sequential programming 
techniques "must be utilized. 

Generally, the mild-to-moderate behaviorally/emotionally handi-. 
capped child does not benefit from service in the resource room. 
These children should be carried on the resource teacher's roll, ^ 
but should be served by the regular teacher and resource teacher in 
the regular setting. The rqoderate-to-severe child probably cannot 
show change without extended :lrespurce or self-contained service. 

It is recommended that, whenever possible, regularly scheduled _ 
programming conferences be held involving the school personne] serving 
the seriously emotionally disturbed student and a psychologist, psychi- 
atrist, or supervised psychological examiner who has worked with the 
student(s}. < 

Knowledge and an understanding of behavioral ^principles as they 

ist of 
seriously 

ernotionaTiydisturbed'students are being served. 
Techniques for Managing Misbehavior ^ , 

1. Stop misbehavior in time. 

2. Program for a variety of changes. 

3. Make tasks clear and orderly and give the child time to complete 
one task before beginning another. 

4. Consnent positively when the student is attending appropriately - 
to a task. 

5. Establish limits and maintain consistent, clear ground rules. 

6. Manage transitional times with quieting-down periods between 
two activies. 

7. Set up activity centers a child can go to when he/she has 
. completed required activities. 

8. Set up a quiet corner where a child can go to be alone, to 
cry, or to calm down. 
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9, Plan for anger breaks; give a distraught, anxious, or angry 

student a chance to swim laps in a pool, run laps around a track, 
beat pillows, hit a punching bag, throw bean bags at a wall, 
pedal an exercise bike, jump rope, or pound clay. 

10. Provide success; be sure the material is relevant, interesting, 
and appropriate for the child. 

In addition to the techniques listed above, other procedures which 
might be included in programming are: . 

- carrels, for attending behavior 

- contracts, for academics and behavior, 

- time-out areas 

- contingency reinforcement programs 



The foUowina is z. list of other handicapping ^conditions, most 
of them medical ly'based. Specific criteria and possible programming 
considerations can be obtained from your team leader or Or. Fifield. 



Deaf and Hearing Handicapped. 
Oeaf-Blind 

Homebound or Hospitalized (chronic 111)^ 

MuUihandicapped 

Or.thopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Speech Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 



Other Handicapping Conditions 



- / 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

Psycho-Educational Testing Report 
First Draft 

Name: Alfred , 
Date of Evaluation: September 8, 1381 
• Date of Birth: December 14, 1970 
Age: 10 years 10 months 

Grade: Fifth v 

School: Boarding School 

Examiner: Ted Rogers, Staff Psychologist 
Exceptional Child Center, USU 

Tests Administered: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Draw-A-Person 

Developmental Test of Visual -Motor Integration 

Primary Language Questionnaire 

Wepman Auditory Discrimina*.ion Test 

Raven Progressive Matrices 

Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 

<< 

Referral Information 

Alfred was referred for evaluation by his. teacher who indicated he was 

low in all subject areas. She wondered if this was due to language deficits 
or absenteeism. 

i 

Background Inforniation 

~ Alfred is a Navajo. Alfred lives at hime with his mother and father, ™" 
three brother^ and three sisters. He indicated that his primary langiwae 
was English and that he also speaks Navajo. He didn't report having any 
pronounced health problems, but did report that he could not see the board 
in the classroom. He said he had no problems hearing, was taking no medl- 

cations, and had not been hospitalized; He has always attended _ 

School and indicates that he was retained in second grade. Test results 
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provided by the teacher indicate that on.the Slofson he achieved "a reading 
score of first grade level, math placement score of.jecond grade level, and 
a spelling score oP .second ^rade level. When asked about his interests, he 
indicated that he didn't know. . 

Beh avioral Observation s ^ - 

It was the opinion of Alfred's teacher that he worked slowly on classroom 
tasks. This was also observed by this examiner. When answering a question, 
would look thoughtful for a long time and finally arrive at the answer. He 
was not conversational while he was working on^he evaluation tasks. On some 
drawing tasks, for example the Oraw-A-Person and VMI, he worked wi^ his eyes 
and nose close to the paper. Wbile drawing the man. he covered his work so 
that the examiner would not be able to see. He worked with h"is right hand on 
all drawing tasks. ■ 

Ps^ ycho- Educational Findings 
Language Dominance 

Alfred was -given both..th.e .P.eabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the 

Primary Language Questionnaire to assess his facility with the English 
language. On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test which is^administered 
to assess receptive verbal ability by showing the student a series of 
pictures *and asking him to choose the most appropriate one which goes 
with the word the examiner says, he achieved a percentile score of 4% 
indicating that he is functioning as well as of the children who take 
the PPVT. On the Primary Language Questionnaire, which is a series of 
questions asking his preferences for speaking Navajo or English, he 
Indicated that he prefers speaking English but does speak both juages. 

Audiological Assessment 
^ * In order to understand Alfred's ability to discriminate sounds in 
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the English -language, he was administered the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test. His score on this test indicates a significant number of errors 
which means that he has difficulty discriminating sounds in the English 
language. 

Intellectual Assessment 

At this time, Alfred has been given only the Raven Progressive 
Matrices to assess reasoning ability. This is a culture-free test since 
.it measures problem-solving ability thrj^ugh nonverbal means. Alfred's 
scores placed him between the 25th and 50th percentile when compared to 
other children his age taking this test. 

Psycho-M o tor Skills 

The Developmental Test of Visual -Motor Integration, a paper and pencil 
copying task, was utilized to assess visual perception, and motor behavior 
in the student. Alfred obtained an age equivalency score of 11 years 
9 months. It appeared to the examiner that he was able to concentrate 
on more and not only the simple designs like circle and square but also 
to draw the more intricate designs with overlapping parts. On the Draw-A- 
Person. a human figure drawing task, which is a measure cf intellectual 
maturity and intellectual assessment, he achieved an age equivalency score 
of 10 years 9 months. He drew a small figure in the middle of the page 
and covered this while he was drawing. Both of these are soft signs of 
low self-esteem. 

Academic Assessment 

In order to understand Alfred's academic level of functioning, he 
was given three major subtests from the Woodcock- Johnson Psycho- Educational 
Battery which is a wide range comprehensive set of tests for measuring 
cognitive ability, achievement, and interest. The first subtest was a 
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reading cluster consisting of letter-word Identification, word attack, 
and passage comprehension. His overall reading score was a grade equiva- 
lent of 1.6. On the letter-word Identification test, he could Identify 
letters and read three-letter words. Under word attack, he could sound 
consonants singly, but was not certain of vowel sounds or combinations of 
consonants and vowels. His passage comprehension score, a task which 
asks him to fill in a missing word in a sentence he reads silently to him- 
self, was approximately 1.5 grade level. 

The subtest yielding a math score assessed two areas, calculation and 
applied mathematics. His overall mathematics cluster score was a grade 
equivalent of 3.5. It was observed during the calculating section that he 
could do no division problems, that he needed to attend to the sign, i.e., 
he subtracted when adding was the sign of the problem. His applied math 
skills placed him at approximately the third grade level. It is the opin- 
ion of the examiner that this score is slightly lower because of the 
language componcuw f the problems. The examiner read the problems to 
him or he was asked to read them himself before solving the problem. 

His written language skills, which were assessed through a dictation 
section and a proofing section, placed him at a grade equivalent of 1.6. 
He was able to correctly spell two- to three-letter words which were dic- 
tated to him. In the proofing section, he was able to recognize capital 
letters missing at the beginning of the sentence, but appeared to have no 
usage skills, i.e., the use of "lost" rather than "losed." 

Socio-Emotional Findings 

On the Oraw-A-Person, a human figure drawing task which is a meas- 
ure of intellectual maturity and personality development, he achieved 
an age equivalency score of 10 years 9 months. He drew a small figure 
in the middle of the page and covered this while he was drawing. 
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Sutnmary 




Alfred appears to have average problem-solving ability, but works^sj^owly. 
He is delayed in all academic areas, but this may be a result of missing school 
or inadequate English skills. He had no visual -motor deficits. At this time, 
he may need a vision evaluation since he reports difficulty in seeing the board 
and the examiner noticed that he worked with his eyes very close to the paper. 
It is the opinion of the examiner that Alfred be classified as Learning Disabled 
at this time. Although he appears to have average ability, he is delayed in 
reading and written language. This examiner, however, is not certain of the 



causes of these delays. These delays may be caused by environmental or eco- 
nomic disadvantages. Alfred's teacher also Indicated that he misses a lot of 
school and does so sporadically. 

Recommendations 

1 . Diagnostic Statement 

Evaluation findings and test results Indicate that alfred is eli- 



disablHties according to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of 
Indian Education Programs, Guidelines .adopted January, 1980. Alfred 
is of low normal intelligence and has a documented record of low 
achievement in reading, language skills, and spelling and displays 
clear evidence or* a learning disability in the learning means of audi- 
tory, and possibly visual perception. The results of this evaluation 
should be presented to the placement consnittee which will review any 
other factors and obtain a broader basis of professional opinion re- 
garding such placement. 
2. Other Placement Considerations 



gible for special education services under the category of learning 



If Alfred is to stay in" the classroom, it is necessary that he 
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receive one-to-one attention to remediate his '•eading and written 
language deficits. It would als€ be appropriate that he work In a 
small group in the classroom at a similar academic level or that he 
work Independently with a program learning system. 
Short-Term Goals 

It Is recommended that short-term goals for Alfred Include the 
following: 

a. Increased attendance at school through behavioral programming. 

b. Increased division skills (see STEP Program - Short Division, #4). 

c. Increased reading skills (see STEP Program - General Reading 
Skills, #14, Comprehension of Written Material, #7). 

d. Increased self-confidence (see STEP Program - Self-Confidence, 
#8}. 

Lopq-Term Goals 

It is recommended that long-term goals for Alfred include: 

a. Mastery of basic math (addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division) skills. 

b. Mastery of spelling and sight-word vocabulary, 'i.e., four- 
to five-letter words consistent recognition. 

Instructional Materials and Strategies 

Because of Alfred's preadolescent age. it is recommended that 
vocabulary, reading, and mathematics skills utilize prevocatlonal 
words and tasks. 
Supportive Services 

Because there is no record of a vision or hearing test In Alfred's 
Kile, it is appropriate that he receive both of these evaluations to 
better understand his learning deficits. It is the opinion of the 
examiner that a vision test is particularly crucial because of 
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Alfred's own Indication .that he has difficulty seeing, and the obser- 
ved behavior while he was being tested, 
7. Evaluation Criteria for Succe ss 

Success in the instructional program should be determined by the 
acquisition and mastery of readirsg and written language skills. At ^. 
the same time, improved self-confidence should be evaluated. Jhls may 
bf vssessed by Alfred's wIllingnGSS to contribute to class discussions. 
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